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INTRODUCTION. 


^*  What  are  you  so  intently  studying, 
Josephine?'*  asked  Mrs.  Willoughby,  as 
a  tali  elegant-looking  girl  slowly  entered 
through  a  French  window  from  the  lawn, 
which  she  had  some  time  been  pacing, 
with  several  sheets  of  paper  folded  book- 
wise,  closely  covered  with  small  neat  writ- 
ing. 

^'  Why,  mamma,  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
teU  you  what  it  is — and  to  own  the  truth, 
somewhat  ashamed,**  replied  Josephine,  as 
her  varying  colour  flitted  across  a  cheek 
whose  delicate  hue  displayed  more  feeling 
than  health. 
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"  Afraid  and  ashamed,  Josephine !  those 
are  new  sensations  to  you :  do  pray  show 
me  what  could  thus  affect  you,"  exclaimed 
the  mother,  holding  out  her  hand  for  the 
packet 

"  Nay,  now,  dear  mamma,  do  not  be  in 
haste  to  see  the  frightful  pages:  the  fact 
is,  tliia  voluminous  affair  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  Mr.  Dosewell's  bill — so  much 
the  greater  part  of  it  bears  my  name,  that 
I  am  positively  ashamed  of  it ;  and  the 
amount  is  so  enormous,  that  I  am  half 
afraid  to  show  it  you ;  we  cannot  afford 
to  pay  such  bills,  therefore,  my  dear  mam- 
ma, if  I  am  ill  again,  do  pray  let  rae  re- 
cover as  I  can,  or  die  quietly — my  life  is 
not  worth  all  this." 

While  Josephine  was  speaking,  the 
mother  had  drawn  from  her  reluctant 
hand  the  sickly  enumeration  of  draughts, 
boluses. 
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boluseSi  blisters,  bleedingSt  &c.  &a  which 
covered  five  sheets  of  paper,  and  turnings 
hastily  to  the  end,  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  figures,  which  appeared  to  possess 
the  torpedo-like  quality  of  turning  Iier  to 
stone. 

^  Is  it  not  a  hideous  amount?  But; 
my  sweet,  dearest  mamma,  do  not  look  so 
very  sad  about  it — we  shall  pay  it,**  said 
Josephine,  afieetionately. 

**  Never,  my  love — at  least  I  see  no 
prospect  of  it.  Why  the  amount  is  more 
than  our  whole  year's  income ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  be  many 
weeks  without  another  attack,  and  what 
must  then  be  done?  I  will  never  allow 
you  to  sink  for  want  of  medical  assistance, 
or  good  nursing;  indeed  the  nature  of 
your  complaints  are  such,  that  a  few  days* 
neglect  would  finish  your  life  and  suffer- 
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ings  together ;  and  then  what  would  be- 
come of  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  talk  not  thus  despairingly,  ray' 
blessed  mamma,"  cried  the  warm-hearted 
girl,  throwing  lier  arms  around  her  mo-i 
ther's  neck;  "  talk  not  thus — we  shall  do 
very  well,  depend  on  it ;  you  know  I  am 
better  than  I  used  to  be,  have  but  little 
cough,  and  feel  growing  stronger  every 
day.  I  shall  be  able  to  earn  something, 
by  turning  the  excellent  education  you 
have  given  me  to  the  ]>urpose  of  teaching 
— drawing,  in  particular,  I  feel  competent 
to  teacli,  and  will  immediately  see  for 
pupils;  there  is  no  shame  in  it — better 
work  than  want,  or  have  debts.  Provi- 
dence will  provide  —  fear  not,  dearest  ■ 
mamma — look  up  and  be  cheerful.  Come, 
give  me  little  Mr.  Dosewell's  great  bill; 
he  will  have  need  of  a  dose  or  two  of  pa- , 
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tjence  before  he  gets  it;  but  eventually 
he  shall  have  it  to  the  uttermost  farthing.^ 
**  Ay — ^there,  put  it  away,"  replied  the 
iDother.     *'  Some  way  or  other  I  suppose 
it  will  be  paid,  but  how  I  really  cannot 
tell.     You  are  a  dear,  sanguine,  good  girl, 
and  will  do  all  you  can ;  but  I  should  be 
extremely  sorry  to  see  you  scudding  thro' 
the  .town  in  all. winds  and  weathers,  and 
suffering  insults  from  haughty  pupils,  in 
order  to '  pay  your .  doctor's  bill.     No,  no, 
my  sweet  girl,  we  must  strike  on  some- 
thing a  little  less  degrading,  and  to  you 
less  dangerous,  than  exposing  your  fragile 
form^  and  thus  increasing  cough,  and  in- 
flammatory action,  by  cold  and  stooping — 
that  will  never  do,  after  all  my  care-— I 
should  soon  lose  my  poor  little  girl  then, 
I  fancy,  and  the  world  would  be  a  sad  de- 
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sert  to  me  without  you,  and  my  cares  and 
anxieties  be  greatly  increased." 

"  I  have  it,  dear  raamma !  I  have  thought 
of  the  very  thing!"  exclaimed  Josephine, 
clapping  her  hands  gladly. 

"  Well,  my  darling,  what  have  you 
thought  of?  what  Utopian  scheme  fills 
your  little  head  now?" 

"  No  Utopian  scheme,  mamma,  but 
the  most  simple  thing  imaginable;  when 
you  read  this  volume  the  other  day  (point- 
ing to  a  popular  work  that  lay  on  the 
table),  you  observed,  that  it  was  a  mighty 
easy  way  of  earning  money,  and  required 
but  little  exercise  of  time  or  talent;  now 
I  know  that  you  have  abundance  of  anec- 
dote and  memoranda  in  your  common- 
place book,  to  furnish  materials  for  better 
tales  than  any  he  has  written ;  yet  they  say 
he  is  to  have  a  very  large  sum  for  his  three 
volumes 
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volumes  of  very  comtn(Xi-pIaoe  stories: 
what,  my  dear  mamma,  is  to  hinder  you 
from  writing,  and  selling  too,  as  well  as 
him  ?  Mr.  Doeewell,  nor  Mn  Any-thing- 
dse^need  not  vex  us  then.** 

«*  There  is  a  cause,  my  love,  and  one 
that  easts  a  darkening  shade  over  your 
bright  picture— we  are  humble  individuals, 
living  in  a  retited  manner,  remote  from 
the  tnetropolis,  and  the  world  of  fashion : 
hawever  well  I  might  work  up  some  re- 
miniscences of  past  days,  neither  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Colbum,  nor  any  other 
publishing  Mister,  would  be  willing  to 
give  me  any  thing  for  my  work,  unless 
introduced  and  patronized  by  some  one 
or  two,  high  in  power,  from  whose  notice 
the  work  would  gain  more  celebrity,  and 
more  merit,  than  from  my  labours;  and 
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through  whose  influence  Mr.  Publisher 
would  make  it  pay  him." 

"  All  this,  I  dare  say,  is  very  true;  but, 
my  own  mamma,  I  am  not  to  be  driven 
from  my  point,"  returned  Josephine,  ear- 
nestly ;  "  you  did  not  always  live  in  this 
retu'ed  bird-cage  way,  and  may  reckon 
among  your  friends  some  of  the  mighty 
men  of  the  earth— why  not  give  their  me- 
mories a  jog,  and  interest  some  of  them 
in  your  undertaking,  for  write  you  must  f 
— nay,  do  not  shake  your  bead,  and  look 
■such  a  decided  negative;  if  you  shrink 
from  asking  sponsors  for  your  literary 
bantling,  and  holding  yourself  up  to 
view,  then  let  it  find  its  own  way  into 
the  world,  and  claim  notice  as  it  can  by 
its  own  merits,  which  will,  to  say  no 
more,  be  great,  as  the  numerous  host  of 
tales  daily  published,  and  share  the  same 
fate. 
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&lte,  -yovL  will  only'  add  one  more  to  the 
iamily  'of  anonymous  writers ;  and  if  we 
get  but  hundreds  as  fast  as  the  Great  Un- 
known, Theodore  Hook,  and  a  few  more 
&Youred  ones,  get  thousands,  why,  dear« 
«st  mamma,  we  shall  have  more  money 
than  we  shall  know  what  to  do  with.** 

Mrs.  WiUoughby  kissed  her  daughter's 
cheek '  of  varied .  hue,  called  her  ''  sweet 
painter,"  and  turned  the  conversation  into 
another  channel;  but  Josephine's  advice 
was  not  neglected  or  forgotten :  unwilling 
as  the  widow  was  to  draw  down  observa- 
tion as  an  author,  or  push  herself  into  no- 
tice as  a  literary  character,  something  must 
be  done-^the  doctor's  bill  must  be  paid^^ 
the  health  of  her  children  was  very  deli- 
cate, the  indulgences  required  for  them 
numerous,  and  their  expences  daily  in« 
creasing,  while  her  income  knew  no  in- 
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wease  Josepbine  said,  and  said  truly^ 
that  it  wa&  better  to  work  than  to  want^ 
j^  have  debts,  and  her  mother  thought 
writing  the  most  refi|)eetaUe  and  least  la- 
borious sort  of  woric  she  could  pursue; 
she  tfaerrfwe  turned  to  her  memoranda 
and  remarks  made  in  former  and  gayer 
days,  marked  a  selection,  stitched  two 
quires  of  paper  together,  ^teiied  the  door 
of  her  little  ck)6et,  trimmed  the  fire,  drew 
the  table  closer,  put  on  her  spectacles^ 
mended  her  pens,  and  thus  commenced 
author. 
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CHAPTER  L 


XjLoW  sick  I  am  of  this  everlasting 
prosiiig— thb  sickly  sort  of  sermonizing — 
this  namby-pamby,  mawkish  morality^  that 
affects  erne  exactly  like  warm  water — too 
weak  for  a  medicine,  yet  medicinal  enough 
to  be  nauseous!"  exclaimed  the  beauti- 
ful Clara  Hardcastle,  as  breaking  away 
from  her  aunt,  she  joined  her  brother  on 
the  lawn  which  ran  along  the  front  of  the 
house. 

**  You  are  difficult  to  please,  my  some* 
what  spoilt  sister,"  returned  the  serious 
George;  **  at  lady  Sarah's  they  were  too 
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gay— bere  you  find  them  too  grave ;  where 
lies  the  fault — in  Clara  Hardcastle  or  her 
friends  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  in  Clara,  depend  on  it,  my 
*  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  bro* 
ther !'  Yon  know  I  could  not  afford  to 
enter  into  lady  Sarah's  plans  with  spirit; 
and  half-douig  it  was  poor  work,  or  else 
there  was  something  worth  living  for 
there;  here  it  is  humming  and  droning, 
sighing  and  groaning,  moping  and  moan- 
ing—  sorrowing  for  sins  never  committed, 
and  lamenting  depravities  never  felt,  all 
day  long,  as  though — *  Go  forth,  and  be 
miserable!'  were  the  first  and  most  im- 
pressive command,  and — '  Be  wretched  on 
earth,  and  I  will  make  you  happy  in  hea- 
ven !'  the  first  and  greatest  of  promises. 
Oh,  I  am  out  and  out  weary  of  it!  when, 
George,  shall  iS'e  leave  this  abode  of  whi- 

Iiiing  and  long  faces?" 
"  Why,  my  very  importunate  sister,  if 
you  are  indeed  weary  of  the  sober  man- 
ners and  serious  welcome  of  our  nearest 
\    :  relations, 
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idatioiMp  god  twmot  longer  bear  with  a 
little  peculiarity  of  thought  and  phiaw^ 
rather  than  offend  them,  we  will  take  pos- 
Kssioti  of  the  rectory  before  it  is  quite 
complete — ^in  a  few  days  perhap." 

^  Ah,  do,  there's  a  dear,  reasonable  bro- 
ther !  and  let  roe  have  something  cheerfiilt 
in  the  shape  of  human  beings,  to  see  and 
hear ;  I  declare  I  almost  doubt  the  reality 
of  my  existence  here— so  many  godly  mis* 
terSj  I  will  not  call  them  reverends^  look- 
ing as  though  they  had  a  mind  to  jump 
out  of  their  great  gold  frames,  and  give 
me  a  shake,  for  daring  to  laugh  in  such  a 
goodly*  assemblage;  and  my  aunt  always 
sawing  away  at  the  shortness  of  time,  and 
the  duration  of  eternity,  as  though  both 
were  great  misfortunes.     I  told  her  just 
now,   that  my  old  nurse  used  to   say, 
*  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.  Miss  Clara. 
Now   I  declare  I   have  bad  more  than 
enough  of  religion,  aunt.'    Oh,  George,  if 
you  had  but  seen  what  a  horrible  upcast 
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look  she  put  on,  you  would  have  deters 
mined  to  be  off  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Clara,  a  few  days  will 
tCTminate  this  visit,  and  for  that  time  let 
me  urge  on  you  to  hear  our  aunt's  obser» . 
vations  without  remark;  recollect,  myself 
excepted,  she  is  your  only  relative  ;  but  if 
you  so  soon  weary,  how  do  you  expect  to 
bear  the  sameness  and  monotony  of  a 
country  town,  where  a  very  limited  circle 
must  necessarily  bound  your  enjoymenta, 
and  where  amusements  will  not  invite 
your  acceptance,  unless  you  first  create 
thena  ?" 

"  Oh,  never  fear,"  returned  the  livdy 
Clara ;  "  I  shall  be  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  may  do  as  I  chuse;  here  I  must  not 
say  bo  to  a  goose,  for  fear  the  bo  should  be 
too  loud  or  too  gay.  But  here  comes  that 
demure  little  thing  Fanny — what  has  she 
to  say?" 

"  CiHinn,"  said  Fanny,  in  measured  ao 
cents,  "  mamma  desires  me  to  tell  you  the 
carriage  will  be  at  the  door  in  half  an  hour 
exactly, 
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exactly,  as  Mrs.  Welsted  dines  at  four, 
and  sbe  hopes  you  will  not  keep  it  wait- 
ing." 

"  Having  delivered  that  important  mes- 
sage so  well  and  so  brilliantly,  ray  sweet 
little  saint,  you  may  again  return  to  your 
book,  and  depend  upon  it,  cousin  Clara 
will  not  allow  Mrs.  Welsted's  dinner  to 
cool,  or  lady  Wilson's  horses  to  wait,"  re- 
plied the  laughing  Clara,  as  she  hastened 
to  oommeuce  her  toilet,  which,  to  do  her 
justice,  was  not  a  work  of  any  great  labour 
or  thought. 

As  the  carriage  drove  from  sir  Henry 
Wilson's  splendid  mansion,  Clara  turned 
toward  the  baronet,  by  whose  side  she  was 
sitting,  exclaiming — "  Now  do,  my  dear 
uncle,  describe  what  sort '  of  people  these 
Weisteds  are,  or  1  shall  be  sure  to  commit 
some  etourderie  or  other,  that  will  put  you 
to  the  blush,  from  sheer  ignorance  ?" 

"  Not,  my  dear  Clara,  if  you  behave  as 
a  gentlewoman,  and  that,  at  least,  I  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  you :  it  is  not  how- 
ever 
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jEvet  in  my  power  to  comply  with  your 
request,  for  I  know  very  little  of  Mr.  Wet- 
sted,  who  has  but  lately  come  into  this 
neigh  hour!  lood ;  he  is,  I  understand,  a  man 
who  has  acquired  a  large  property,  first  by 
marriage,  and  then  by  trade ;  I  have  met 
him  at  several  public  meetings,  where  he 
<shines,  and  the  ladies  have  often  met  at 
various  committees  and  charitable  meet- 
ings; but  this  is  our  first  dinner  visit." 

"  Mrs.  Welsted  is  a  delightful  woman," 
said  lady  Wilson,  taking  up  the  subject; 
"  she  is  secretary  to  the  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Dorcas  Society,  and  collects 
with  a  penny  bag  for  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  is  to  be  seen  and  heard  of  every 
where  when  any  thing  is  going  on." 

"Uneparvertue  faisantl'aimahle,"  mut- 
tered Ciara,  in  a  low  tone. 

Lady  Wilson  however  neither  stopped 
nor  tired  in  her  friend's  praise,  until  the 
drawing  up  of  the  carriage  before  the  door 
forced  her  to  observe  something  like  sj- 
-lence. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Wdsted  received  her  **  dear  lady 
Wilscm"  with  many  expressions  of  plea- 
sure, hoping  she  ''  did  not  sin  in  thus  en- 
joyipg  the  communion  of  the  saints." 
Clara  too  was  received  with  politeness,  but 
with  a  condescending  expression  that 
would  seem  to  say,  '*  poor  child,  she  is 
not  one  of  us ;  but  she  deserves  our  pity 
oa  that  account;  she  may  perhaps  get 
dome  good  here,  and  cannot  harm  us — we 
will  therefore  notice  her. — I  hope,"  conti- 
nued the  hostess,  **  you  are  quite  sensible, 
my  dear  Miss  Hardcastle,  of  the  high  pri- 
vilege you  enjoy,  in  being  thus  permitted 
to  indulge  in  the  constant  society  of  such 
an  eminently  bright  example  as  your  pious, 
excellent  aunt?" 

Clara  could  with  difficulty  suppress  a 
burst  of  laughter  at  the  serio-comic  scene ; 
she  did  however  contrive  to  reply,  and  ac- 
quit herself  tolerably  well  ;  but  wisely  re- 
solved not .  to  attempt  taking  part  in  the 
conversation,  the  whole  of  which,  though 
the  company  was  pretty  numerous,  turned 

on 
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on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  various  po- 
pular preachers,  tracts,  tract  soci^ies, 
lying-in  societies,  the  ingratitude  of  the 
poor,  the  insubordination  of  servants,  and 
the  disobedience  of  children,  the  vioe  atid 
follies  of  the  world,  the  sinfulness  of  plea- 
sure and  amusement,  and  the  necessity  of 
self-denial  and  charity. 

Even  the  liberal^4ninded,  ^acid,  and 
really  pious  Gfcorge  Hardcastle,  could  not 
blind  himself  to  the  discrepancies  of  con- 
duct and  conversation^  as  he  glanced  round 
the  Tiohly-fumished,  magnificent  room, 
certainly  pourtraying  more  of  wealth  tiian 
taste  or  elegance,  and  more  of  ostentatious 
.display  than  either;  and  when,  in  the 
midst  of  harangues  on  punctuality  and 
order,  the  frequent  opening  and  shutting 
of  doors,  the  many  whispered  communica- 
tions to  the  lady  of  die  mansion,  with  faer 
not  very  complacent  replies,  and  the  chain- 
ing of  a  little  French  dod^,  which  already 
procbimed  it  to  be  an  hour  beyond  the 
4itated  dinner-time,  announced  the  total 

absence 
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absence  of  both.  Highly  cultivated  as  hb 
miDd  was»  a  few  general  remarks  was  the 
4itmo8t  length  he  coald  venture  in  the 
omversaticMi,  when  turning,  as  a  resouroe, 
to  the  books  that  were  scattered  in  rich 
prduaion  about  the  room»  he  found  only 
reports^  statements,  missionary  notices, 
magazines,  sermons,  and  remarkable  con- 
versions.-—** At  least,**  thought  he,  "  they 
do  not  h&ee  *  do  good  by  stealth,  and  blusli 
to  find  it  fiime ;'  however  I  would  chari- 
tably hope  they  do  good,  and  if  so^  it 
is  not  for  me  to  quarrel  at  the  means  or 
manner  they  chuse*" 

Seeing  Clara  seated  in  an  open  window 
that  breathed  ddidous  perfume,  convers- 
ing cheerfully  with  a  sweet  innocent-look- 
ing girl,  whose  modest  but  carefiilly-chosen 
garb  proclaimed  her  religious  profession  of 
a  sect  who  seldom  mingle  with  others,  he 
advanced  with  some  surprise  to  where 
they  were  sitting.—**  Allow  me,"  said 
Clara,  taking  her  brother's  hand,  **  to  in- 
troduce you  to  my  brother,  the  future 

vicar 
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vicar  of  your  parish,  and  as  young  men  i 
go,  I  assure  you  a  very  fair  specimen,  i 
My  dear  George,  Miss  Henderson  will  be  i 
our  near  neighbour  at  Hanby ;  I  assure  j 
you  I  am  delighted  at  the  prospect." 

Rachel  Henderson  presented  her  hand 
to  the  young  clergyman  with  an  air  of 
friendliness,  saying — •"  The  difference  be- 
tween thy  cloth,  George,  and  my  father's, 
will  not,  I  hope,  prevent  our  being  very 
good  neighbours  and  friends :  there  is 
enough  in  the  town  of  Hanby  for  us  all 
to  do,  and  we  have  only  chosen  different 
roads  to  attain  the  same  end." 

George  Hardcastle  replied  with  polite- 
ness, and  the  trio  were  soon  perfectly  ac- 
quainted and  at  ease;  when  an  inquiry 
across  the  room  from  Mr.  Welsted,  if  din- 
ner was  likely  ever  to  be  ready,  caught 
the  attention  of  Clara. 

"  A  very  good  question  that,"  said  she ; 
*'  here  I  came  at  four  o'clock  without  a 
luncheon,  and  am  now  starving  at  half- 
past  five." 
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•  "  If  thee  shouldst  get  it  in  the  next 
hour,  he  thankful,  for  Sarah  Welsted  is  no 
stickler  to  time,"  replied  Rachel,  as  Mr. 
Welsted's  voice  was  again  heard,  calling 
4.«  I  say,  Mrs.  Welsted,  my  love,  do  you 
recollect  how  late  it  is?  we  all  want  our 
dinner,  I  assure  you;  do  pray  be  more 
punctual." 

**  Dear  me,  Mr.  Welsted,  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  I  declare  it  is  impossible  to  get 
servants  who  will  be  attentive  to  ones, 
orders.  I  have  changed  my  cook  seven 
times  since  we  have  been  here,  not  yet  a 
twelvemonth,  and  this  one  must  go ;  oh, 
it  is  shocking  to  think  how  much  we,  in 
the  Christian  world,  do  for  the  poor,  and 
yet  how  ungrateful  they  are !  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  do  more  to  have  things  proper; 
only  consider  how  many  public  affairs  I 
have  to  attend  to — it  is  impossible  I  can 
be  for  ever  in  the  kitchen." 

.  "  I  do  not  wish  it,  my  dear ;  your  cha- 
rities, I  am  aware,  take  up  a  great  deal  of 

your 
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your  time ;  but  do  pray  get  a  housekeeper  h 
to  attend  to  those  things." 

**  That,  Mr.  Wetsted,  would  he  a  great 
self-indulgence,  and  therefore  highly  im-  -^ 
proper;  beside,  the  world  is  so  wicked,  and-  \\ 
servants  so  depraved,  we  should  be  plun-    ' 
dered  without  mercy."  ' 

"  Art  thee  not  afraid   to  commence    , 
housekeeping,  Clara,  with  such  a  dreadful 
picture  of  servants  displayed  before  thy 
eyes  ?"  asked  Rachel. 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  Clara,  gaily ; 
"  the  same  servants  go  with  my  brother, 
who  lived  with  our  dear  mother  before' 
we  were  born ;  it  will  be  necessary  per- ' 
haps  to  add  to  the  number,  but  we  shall 
find  such  as  will  suit  us  readily  enough." 

At  this  moment  the  long-expected  but-* 
ler  made  bis  appearance ;  and  this  most 
punctual  orderly  family  sat  down  to  a  four' 
o'clock  dinner  soon  after  six. 

Accustomed  as  Clara  had  always  been 

to  superior  life,  and  latterly  to  all  the  re-" 

fined  elegance  of  lady  Sarah  Eeauvilie's 

manage. 
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mhiage^  she  absolutely  started,  as  the 
tiibl^  groaning  **  with  costly  piles  of  food/' 
met  her  eyes»  and  the  savory  perfumes  of 
uncovered  tureens  and  dishes  almost  suf- 
focated her ;  here  most  certainly, 

**  All  was  more  thao  hospitably  good  ; 
Rich  luscious  wines  the  golden  goblets  graced, 
Whicb  the  kind  master  forced  the  guests  to  taste  :*' 

and  to  it  the  guests  all  set,  as  though  eat* 
ing  and  drinking  were  the  grand  business 
and  desideratum  of  life.  Never  had  Clara 
or  her  brother  seen  such  munching,  such 
cutting,  such  shouldering,  such  downright 
manned  labour,  as  this  self  denying,  self- 
elected  company  of  selfish  saints  display- 
ed ;  three  laborious  courses  and  a  remove 
were  clumsily  placed  on  the  table  by  hosts 
of  clumsy  men,  in  clumsy  liveries,  who 
ran  against  each  other,  overturned  the 
sauces,  spilled  the  gravies,  let  the  silver 
forks  fall,  threw  down  the  glasses,  and 
kicked  over  the  bottles,  while  Mr.  Wel- 
sted  ordered  and  commanded  in  vain,  and 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Welsted  inveighed  against  the  care-* 
lessness  and  wickedness  of  servants,  to 
the  very  great  edification  and  amusement 
of  her  company,  who  between  the  courses 
turned  up  their  eyes,  with — "  Yes  indeed, 
ma'am  ;  shocking  that  so  excellent  a  wo- 
man should  be  so  ill  used!" — ^'  Thank 
you,  sir,  with  great  pleasure.**—"  Delight- 
ful wine  that.  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  you  dp- 
serve  the  very  best  of  servants ;  but  we 
need  something  to  remind  us  that  our 
possessions  here  are  uncertain.  Dear, 
dear,  what  an  awkward  man !— he  has 
thrown  the  gravy  over  my  beautiful  new" 
Canton  crape,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
match  it — there  is  not  another  piece  of  the 
shade  in  England !  a  friend  procured  this 
for  me  from  the  India  House.  I  declare 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  finish  my  dinner  for 
vexation.  Mr.  O'Niel,  shall  I  thank  you, 
sir,  for  the  breast  of  a  partridge  ?— let  it  be 
a  plump  one,  if  you  please — thank  you— - 
that  looks  excellent— -sauce,  if  you  please 
— ^yes,  plenty  erf  it.** 

"Thee 
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^  Tbee  hast  got  more  than  thee  wishest 
fi»V  of  our  friend's  good  cheer,  CUra,  on  thy 
pietty  lace  frock  and  satin  slip,  I  see,**  said 
Rachel  Henderson. 

«  Yes,**  replied  Glara,  playfully;  "but 
the  mischief  is  not  irreparable— -the  lace 
will  wash,  and  the  satin  did  not  come 
from  the  India  House,  and  can  be  match- 

4" 

••  Pray,  sir  Henry,  did  you  see  the  man 
who  was  here  irom  Hanby,  begging,  the 
other  day  ?  he  told  a  miserable  story,  but 
I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,**  said  the 
ridi  Mr.  Mansell,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  table. 

"  I  did  not,  sir,"  returned  sir  Henry, 
''  for  I  was  from  home  in  attendance  at  a 
tract  society ;  but  my  steward  has  orders 
to  relieve  all  mendicants  in  some  degree.** 

"  There  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  sir 
Henry  ;  the  parish  should  take  care  of  all 
mendicants ;  how  do  we  know  they  are 
deserving  ?  in  general  they  are  drunken 
depraved  wretches,  objects  of  horror  and 

VOL.  I.  c  dismay ; 
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qUj^m^y^ ;  we  pay  parish  rates,  and  tliat  is 
ipoTQ  than  eaoHgh  for  such  outcasts.*' 

"  Certainly,  sir,  it  is  omr  business  to  be 
careful  *  over  such  as  are  of  the  ftxmsehold 
qf faith ;'  but  for  the  carnal  sinner,  let  the 
parish  provide :.  this  m^  told  some  dismal 
story  about  a  wife  and  children,  all  his,  I 
dare  say. — ^My  nephew,'*  resumed  the  ba- 
ronet, "  is  just  entering  on  the  vicarage  of 
Hanby,  an  important  uadertaking,  and  one 
that  will  fully  occupy  his  time." 

"  True,  sir  Henry,  very  true. — You 
will  find  it  a  poor  barren  place^  Mr.  Hard- 
castle;  more  Dissenters  than  Christians 
there,  more  drunkenness  than  praying, 
and  hitherto  there  has  beea  more  tithe- 
gathering  than  preaching." 
;  ^^  I  understand,  sir,  there  h^s  been  but 
little  done  for  my  parishioners  of  late,  in 
any  way ;  I  must  therefore  be  the  more 
](ndustrioi|&  They  have  suffered  lately 
from  a  dreadful  fire,  have  they  not  ?" 
.  "  They  have;  and  I  only  wonder  it 
does  not  rain  fire  and  brimstone  on  them. 

an 
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an  impious  set»  singing,  dancing,  acid 
cardplaying,  in  every  house---4U€h  thipg^ 
9fe  an  abomination.'' 

**  Some  hope  of  life  there,  however," 
whispered  Clara. 

**  Pray,  sir,  did  you  see  this  poor  family 
of  wboBi  they  were  speaking?"  asked 
Qardoasl^le  of  the  last  speaker. 

^  Not  I,  sir;  I  never  encourage  the 
cbfldren  of  Belial-— all  an  imposition,  bo 
doubt." 

^'  If  so,  sir,  this  poor  man  died  to  prove 
bis  imposition ;  his  corpse  lies  now  at  the 
UtUe  alehouse  for  interment." 

"  A  pretty  take  in  this !  what  did  the 
wretched  sinner  come  here  to  die  for  ?  a 
fine  thing  for  the  parish !  but  111  take 
care  bis  wife  and  brats  shall  not  remain 
here." 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  sir — the  man 
is  to  be  buried  at  my  expence,  and  the 
woman  and  her  children  are  clothed,  fed, 
and  sent  forward  to  Hanby,  at  Miss  Hard- 
castle's  desire,  who  will  pay  the  whole  ex- 

c  2  pence," 
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pence."  replied  the  young  divine,  with  ' 
calm  contempt. 

But  the  longest  lane,s  have  turnings,  » 
aiid  the  most  unpleasant,  as  well  as  the 
pleasantest  period,  will  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion;   and   Mrs.  W'elsted's   long   dinner, 
long  remove,  and  still  longer  dessert,  did 
come  to  an  end,  as  well  as  tlie  long  story 
she  told  her  dear  friend,   Miss  Catkin, 
about  her  charity  being  imposed  on  by  a  . 
wicked,    good-for-nothing    woman,    who  ' 
proved  to  be  a  soldier's  wife,  instead  of 
the  enlightened  Mr.  Roarall's  daughter;  ' 
and  the  long  party  of  good  ladies  walked 
through  a  long  passage,  to  a  long  draw- 
ing-room, where,  a  long  while  after,  short 
cups  of  half-cold  tea  and  coffee  were  hand- 
ed about ;  and  not  long  afler,  cakes,  rolls, 
biscuits,  and  bread  and  butter,  enough  to 
feast  the  BlueCoat  School,  by  half-a-dozen 
long,    awkward    men,    who    committed 
blunders  at  every  turn,  and  inspired  Clara 
with  a  longing  desire  to  turn  them  all  into  ■ 
open  ridicule. 

The  , 
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The  ceremony  of  sipping  cold  tea  being 
however  at  length  concluded,  Clara  looked 
round,  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  some- 
thing like  rational  amusenoent  or  enjoy- 
ment going  on. — **  How/'  said  she  to  bee 
Quaker  acquaintance,  who  sat  next  her-^-r 
^  how  do  they  contrive  to  pass  their  even- 
ings here?  >  I  do  not  see  any  musical  in* 
struxnent,  nor  a  book  fit  for  a  rational  ber 
ing  to  read.     Do  they  play  cards  ?" 

•'•Oh,  Clara,  that  Sarah  Welsted  could 
but  hear  thee  talk  of  playing  cards  in  her 
house!  Music  there  will  be,  before  we 
separate,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  thee  wilt 
like  it;  when  our  other  friends  join  us, 
they  will  sing  a  hymn,  and  then  close  the 
evening  with  prayer." 

^  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  of 
those  half-besotted  animals  whom  I  have 
just  left  in  the  dining-parlour  will  sing 
and.  pray  in  this  room  to-night?"  asked 
Hardcasde,  who  was  standing  before  them. 

*•  Thee  art  severe,  George:  our  friends 

c  3  are 
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are  not  quite  orthodox,  therefore  do  hdt 

please  thee,  I  fancy." 

"  Orthodox  or  heterodox,  they  are " 

bwt  wliat  we  cannot  tell,  for  at  that  moment 
good  Mrs.  Peitiberton,  who  had  been 
most  industriously  knitting  garters,  ex>- 
cept  while  more  industriously  eating,  trot- 
ted across  the  room,  knitting  all  tlie  while; 
and  giving  the  young  clergyman's  arm  a 
gentle  pull,  cried,  in  an  unnatural,  squeak- 
ing voice — "  Do,  pray,  Mr.  Hardoastle, 
allow  me  to  look  at  your  waistcoat ;  it  n 
the  sweetest  silk  I  ever  saw.  Now,  do 
tell  me  wliere  you  bought  it,  and  what  it 
cost;  my  son  Henry  lias  been  teasing  me 
for  a  silk  waistcoat  this  long  time,  and  I 
do  think  he  shall  have  the  fellow  to  this. 
It  is  sweet,  don't  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Sto- 
ner?"  I 

Mrs.  Stoner  screwed  up  her  little  grey ' 
eyfes,  laid  down  her  cotton  netting,  and 
peering  closely  at  the  young  man's  waist- 
coat, replied— "  Sweet,  indeed!  so  mo- 
dest— so  chaste !  But,  my  dear  sir^  who 
washes 
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never  saw.  These'  pkiti  are  ex^idteS 
And  what  'u  IdNr^ly-chahi !  Are  yon  afatort- 
d^gbted  ttaiporaUy  m  weU  at  spiritually; 
nv  that  you  wemr  that  glass?*  still  hold- 
«g  hi.  tight  >y  bk  coat 

'^Jhbtx  George  T  excdaimed  his  higbly- 
amaaei  ristev.  ^  Do  give  them  the  cards 
of  yodr  tailor,  your  laundress,  and  your 
jbwdUer.  Seally,  good  folks»  you  arfe 
iBsetuMg^e  jpoor  fellow  i|i  a  terriUe  state 
trf^pargAoiy ;  hik^mbdelMy  Wdft  nei^er  WOVfe 
fait  til  the  blush.** 

^  I  hope,  MisSi**  interrupted  the  oflEend*- 
ladMMk  Bsdiberton,  ^  I  knoir  how  to  be- 
tesFie,  wJuhoiii  ^ofieoding  modesty,  as  w^H 
as  any  flippant  young  lady.  But  really 
4xn^  Mr.  flardoastle,  can  you  reeoUect 
wteUr  you  gave  for  the  siUc^^and  where 
ytoti  igpt  it?- 

^  Indeed,  my  good  madam,  I  'can  do 
noAihg  more  than  give  you  my  tailor^s 
itMrois:;  he  knows  what  I  like^  sfnd  ^ 

c  4  wf^ 
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ways  selects  for  me,  and  I  pay  him  his 
bill  without  examination." 

"  How  imprudent !" — "  Is  it  possible !" 
^"  No  wonder  these  tailors  take  such 
advantage  !" — "  That  is  how  young  men 
ruin  themselves !"  cried  half-a-dozen  voices 
at  once ;  and  poor  George's  "  siveet  silk" 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  admiration. 

Clara  next  came  in  for  her  share.^ 
"  The  lovely  lace." — "  What  a  rich  satin!" 
— "  Are  those  pearls  real  ?" — "  What  an 
exquisite  string  !" — "  And  such  sweet 
combs !"  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  gentlemen,  who  had  evidently  been 
paying  greater  adoration  to  the  rosy  god 
than  to  any  other  god,  during  their  long 
sitting. 

"  You  have  a  public  meeting  some- 
where in  this  neighbourhood  next  week, 
have  you  not.  Miss  Henderson?"  asked 
Mr.  Stoner. 

"  At  Walton,  twenty  miles  from  hence, 
friends  will  hold  a  public  sitting  on  fourth 
day  next.     Wilt  thee  go?" 

"  Why. 
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^  Why,  really,  I  think  I  should  like  it 
You  go,  of  course?** 

**  ph  yes ;  so  does  fnend  Welsted  and 
Saiah.  We  expect  the  town  will  be  very 
iiill;  therefore  if  thee  goest,  it  will  be 
well,  to  secure  lodgings.** 

^  Sir  Henry,  will  you  join  Welsted  and 
myself  to  Walton  ?  I  should  like  to  make 
up  a  good  party.** 

*^  I  can  have  no  objection,  unless  there 
should  be  an  engagement  already  made 
for  that  day  of  equal  consequence.  Do 
you  recollect,  lady  Wilson  ?*' 

•*  On  Wednesday,**  cried  Clara — "  that 
is  fourth  day,  I  believe — did  I  not  hear 
you  say,  Mrs.  Welsted,  that  your  daughter 
was  coming  home  from  school  on  that 
day,  in  very  ill  health  ?  you  had  surely 
forgotten  this  circumstance." 

/*  Not  at  all,  my  dear :  I  must  not  allow 
Matilda  to  call  me  off  from  religious  du- 
ties. Doctor  Mixum  will  see  her  imme- 
diately :  and  after  all,  I  suspect  her  illness 
to  be  only  a  little  idleness — an  excuse  to 

c  5  get 


g^  atvfty  frmn  sehod ;  but  at  idl  events^ 
it  is  my  duty  to  be  ih  Mte  means  of  grace. 
Think  df  how  tnudi  oonsequenoe  my  pre- 
sence tnay  be-^bow  niveia  ^ood  I  may  dh> 
by  exam^le^  as  well  at  how  mudi  good  I 
may  get  Oh,  no,  children  jnuit  tiat 
ca^se  then-  psirents'  hands  to  tiacken  or 
hmig  downJ" 

Sir  Henry's  carriage  1va«  notv  announ- 
ced)  and  the  invitation  to  stay  for  prayers 
dedim^  with  ^so  tmmh  iirmnesEs  ioh  the 
part  of  Hardcastie,  lliat  the  baronet  and 
Iiis  lady,  who  felt  themselves  forced  to 
respect  the  young  divifte>  in  ^pile  of  pre- 
jiidide  and  ibomseivea^  yielded  the^igh 
priTiiege,  and  liepartod. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IterailiteKLY  diigusted  with  the  9ped» 
afem  iie  faai  *raeeived  of  m  fienry 's  n^h- 
habm,  6Mi^  HardcaStie  deteraiined  to 
nimwmetto  HaiAyt  to  hasten  the  various 
fMorionen  tompbgred  Hkeee,  and  take  pos* 
sassion«fl»  owls  quiet  abode  beforfe  tiate 
Ihm  a^pointedt  itod  hy  iso  doinjg^  escape 
the  nUldmsiia  •durmer  and  tea  fmrties  with 
Iwhidh  he  wftt  threatened,  and  which  he 
felt  aiSMired  Would  be  more  than  Clara  or 
bimaelf  either  could  iar  ought  to  ciwallow; 
suoh  A  toakne^  bareifaced  assumption  tif  siu 
peeior  aanettty,  a  detoeanoui*  so  hy pbcriti^ 
eal  And.t»ntingv  wae^  by  the  truly  Gbris^ 
tiati  young  minister^  deemed  little  lesft 
than  impious ;  he  (lierefore  resolved  t6  re- 
move the  volatile  Cki^  from  its  iiffluem» 
i^peedily  as  |xls&ible. 
■\/ }  c  6  Scarcely 
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Scarcely  was  he  gone,  when  lady  Wil- 
6on  called  her  niece  from  a  drawing-table, 
saying — "  Here,  my  dear,  do  pray  come 
and  read  this  excellent  little  book  to  me ; 
it  is  a  much  better  method  of  spending 
your  precious  time,  than  wasting  it  over 
dirty  chalk,  copying  the  heads  of  Roman 
in6dels,  whose  very  names  ought  to  be 
shunned  among  Christian  families:  what 
a  very  lamentable  thing  it  is,  that  persona 
so  totally  dark  as  George  and  yourself, 
should  fill  the  responsible  situation  yoii 
are  about  to  do!  Oh,  how  I  wish  some 
godly  minister  were  going  instead!" 

"  Thank  you,  dear  aunt,  for  that  liberal 
wish ;  say  what  you  please  of  myself,  but 
do  not  breathe  another  word  of  George. 
I  will  read  Baxter's  '  Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted,' his  '  Saint's  Rest,'  or  any  thing 
you  please,  but  gently  scan  my  brother ; 
for,  depend  upon  it,  he  has  more  religion 
in  his  little  finger,  tlian  all  the  crew  we 
met  at  Welsted  Park  yesterday  en  masse." 

How  her  ladyship  would  have  borne 
this 
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is  attack  on  her  saints,  it  is  imposnble 
I  say,  had  not  her  ideas  been  given  ano- 
her  current^  by  the  appearance  of  some  of 
those  very  goodly  personages,  in  propria 
persona,  alighting  from  a  carriage  at  the 
door.  Mrs.  Welsted,  a  Mrs.  Comer,  and 
Miss  Henderson,  were  announced. 

Rachel  professed  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure at  seeing  Clara,  enumerated  a  score 
of  religious  visits  she  was  about  to  pay  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  pressed 
Clara  very  earnestly  to  accompany  h^ 
uncle  and  aunt  to  Walton  on  the  coming 
Wednesday. 

^  A  little  one  must  sacrifice  to  consis- 
tency, my  dear  Rachel,"  replied  Clara. 
**  For  the  time  being,  I  take  the  place  of 
mistress  over  my  brother's  household: 
now  it  would  not  be  very  consistent  with 
the  duties  due  to  his  profession,  to  see  his 
wife  or  sister  running  afler  public  Quaker 
speakers,  however  we  may  respect  them.** 

•*  I  don't  see  why,  Clara ;  and  I  could 
pronndse  to  introduce  thee  to  several  plea« 

sant. 
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*ant,  cheerful  families,  wliere,  if  it  would  | 
.please  thee  to  do  so,  thee  mayest  fwget  I 
the  Quaker  altogether.  Do  let  me  pre-  i 
vail  on  thee;  I  am  sure  thou  wouldst  be  j 
■delighted,  and  that  pretty  face  of  tbkie  I 
would  ensure  attention."  j 

"  I  will  hear  what  George  says  about 
it,"  replied  the  laughing  Clara,;  "  if  he 
thinks  it  riglit,  I  will  go  there,  or  any 
where  else,  with  you." 

"  You  are  a  very  happy  girl,  Miss 
Hardcastle,"  interposed  Mrs.  Comer,  "ia 
being  at  liberty  to  do  as  you  choose;  but 
take  my  advice,  and  never  marry,  or 
there  it  ends.  Before  1  was  married,  I 
went  every  where — never  into  gay  or  im- 
prt^er  company,  but  to  every  religious 
meeting  and  association  of  every  kincL 
Oh,  I  was  never  at  home  I  and  tltere  were 
not  near  so  many  theo  as  now.  Charles 
promised  to  let  me  do  as  I  chose  after  we 
were  married,  or  I  never  would  have  had 
.him.  However,  I  was  soon  undeceived ; 
my  overJtind  lord  and  masta-  was  'pei-pe* 
tually 
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lUMy  ^ing  odt— ^  Do  pray  takt  oure 
of  ^/lonradf,  Mary  r-~'  Riding  on  bcn^- 
tek  Is  bad  for  yocb  Mary/—*'  Really^ 
Mary,  this  is  dissipation !'  and  such  like 
ttOBsense;  and  bow  it  is  everlastingly-*- 
*  If  iiot  for  yourseU^  for  your  child's  sakc^ 
be  more  earefol ;  I  really  oannot  consent 
to  have  you  both  destrciyed.'* 

^  WeH,"  replied  Clara,  *«  all  that  is  very 
right;  you  surely  prefer  the  society  of 
your  husband  and  child  to  all  the  com- 
mitteea  and  public  meetings  in  the  world !" 

^  But  consider  my  usefulness.  Miss 
Hardeastle;  how  that  is  cut  up  T 

^  Increased,  you  mean.  I  do  not  see 
any  iA)SQlute  usefulness  in  the  life  you  do- 
sodbe;  but  a  wife  and  mother  must  be 
useful  or  sinful.  You  see  even  I  can  talk 
of  siiifiilDess.'' 

^  Yes;  but  I  think  we  shall  soon  chai^ 
iiiy  opin&ott  of  that,  and  usefulness  toq, 
and  ocmvince  tbee  of  the  duty  and  delight 
of  attending  such  meetings,"  said  Rachel 
fioideirson. 

•^  To 
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"  To  be  sure  you  will/*  rejoined  Mm« 
Comer.  **  Now,  only  to  instance  those 
two  vulgar  souls,  Mrs.  Stoner  and  Mrs. 
Long;  they  have  no  children,  and  are 
here  and  there  and  every  where,  doin^ 
good,  and  enjoying  themselves,  while  I 
am  mewed  up,  nursing  a  brat." 

"  Apropos^  Miss  Hardcastle,"  cried 
Mrs.  Welsted,  "  I  must  beg  leave  to  apo- 
logize for  the  rudeness  of  Mrs.  Pemberton 
and  Mrs.  Stoner — they  are  both  very  zea- 
lous, pious  women ;  but  the  fact  is,  they 
were  neither  of  them  bom  gentlewomen. 
Some  people,  however,  seem  to  think  reli- 
gion a  sufficient  excuse  for  every  rudeness. 
I  am  afraid  Mr.  Hardcastle  was  sadly  an- 
noyed by  them ;  but  he  will  excuse  igno- 
rance, I  hope." 

**  My  brother,  I  dare  say,  madam,  has 
never  thought  of  the  circumstance  since ; 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  criticise  your 
friends." 

-    •*  My  frieTids,  my  dear !  oh  no !  they 
are  a  little  too  vulgar  for  that.    Only  in 

the 
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the  country,  to  be  sure,  one  tolerates  any 
thing  that  is  pious ;  but  in  town  one 
would  scarcely  be  seen  to  speak  to  them." 

The  door  was  thrown  open  at  this  in- 
stant, and  Mrs.  Pemberton,  with  her  sort 
Henry,  made  her  appearance ;  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  apparent  happiness  of 
those  Christian  friends  at  a  meeting  so 
unexpected.—**  This,"  cried  Mrs.  Wel- 
sted,  **  is  a  favour  indeed !  thus  to  meet 
so  many  precious  saints,  all  united  in  the 
good  cause." 

"  Ay,"  returned  Mrs.  Pemberton,  "  we 
have  many  comforts,  many  precious  lifts 
on  our.  way,  for  which  we  should  be 
thankful. — But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Comer, 
how  is  it  that  you  are  losing  your  useful- 
ness? we  do  not  see  you  so  forward  in 
every  good  work  and  word  as  could  be 
wished ;  you  are  not  growing  weary,  I 
hope?" 

**  If  she  is  not,  I  am,"  whispered  Clara, 
as  Mrs.  Comer  again  regretted  her  jnar- 
riage   and   her  child — **  How  can  you^ 

Rachelft 
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Rachel,  wlio  really  seem  t6  be  ft  s^iDsi&le 
girl— ^hoM^  can  ydu,  I  ask,  accotumodart^ 
yourself  to  such  rank  nonsense,  hy^o^tisy^^ 
and  desecration  of  all  thM  is  pur^  ftnd 
holy?" 

"Tbee  wilt  thirtk  dlflfereritly,  Clam, 
after  a  few  years'  residewce  %it  Hanby ;  I 
will  tfeieft  remind  thee  df  to-day,*'  replied 
Hachel,  as  the  ladies,  with  nrany  prdt^a<- 
tions  of  i^n^e^e  tegiird  mA  afFectidii,  »id 
many  adfi^nitions  ftotn  Mrs.  Pembett^m 
to  the  young  wife,  not  to  "letthewwi^ 
ture  rob  the  Creatdr,"  embraced,  and  se- 
ftiirated. 

«  A  poor  little  silly  feody  thatr  Crfed 
Mrs.  Perftfeertdft,  as  the  csarriage  f-dllisd 
away ;  *'  I  never  thought  the  toot  of  tlife 
tHatt^  much  in  her;  and  as  to  Chariel; 
€om^,  he  is  iMt  a  mdr^^rmalist.  &e 
is  vety  rights  though,  in  tn^fcing  i^t  ^rt- 
tend  to  her  family ;  married  women  i^lnitdl^ 
HMfke  their  children  their  fit^t  i^dti^id^ra- 
tkok  Here,  I  sddom  >go  any  wliere  witH- 
^Wt  Henry— Do  I,  tove  ?" 

"No 
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••  No  indeed,''  growled '  Awe;'— ^  I  imh 
fou  would,  and  let  me  have  a  little  liberty 
sMietimes." 

^  Onl^  think  now,"  continued  the  Isdy, 
''  of  that  Mrs.  Welsted  dancing  off  to  thb 
Quakers'  teeetikig  at  Walton,  when  het 
diild  is  coming  home  ilL  Oh,  I  fedlly 
tm  ashamed  of  «6me  profbsiors !  But 
tiien^  ]poor  ignorant  woman,  sbe  is  bat  h 
new  oonvert,  and  fall  of  aeid.  I  wish  she 
were  tiot  so  fond  of  displaying  their 
newly-aequired  riches.^ 

^  Mrs.  Wvlsted  was  a  wo^ian  ^sf  Ibrtune 
when  she  married,  I  tUbk,"  said  lady 
Wilson ;  **  they  are,  I  su|)po8e^  immensely 
rfdi  now." 

•*  Oh,  no  doubt  of  that,  my  lady ;  but 
the  cat  will  peep  out  of  the  fine  lady,  and 
the  saddle*maker's  daughter  will  talk  of 
saddle-trees." 

Clam  elevated  her  fine  eyebrows  in 
some  contempt  as  her  aunt  repliikl^^ 
**  Very  *ue^  fhy  dear  fVieod ;  but  wlio  is 

that 
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that  pretty  Quaker  with  her?  I  really- 
like  her." 

"  That,  my  lady,  is  old  Henderson  the 
banker  at  Hanby's  daughter.  Some  say 
the  old  man  is  rich,  and  some  that  he  is 
not;  I  fancy  it  is  a  doubtful  case." 

"  Doubtful  to  those  who  envy  them 
only,"  said  '  Henry  love ;' — "  the  fact  is, 
the  old  man  will  not  open  his  doors  to 
the  saints  as  freely  as  they  wish,  though 
he  lends  them  his  daughter,  so  they  are 
mad  at  him ;  and  if  they  don't  spoil  Ra- 
chel, it  is  a  good  thing,  and  more  than 
can  be  expected." 

"  Why  she  seems  very  fond  of  running 
about  from  post  to  pillar,  that  I  must  say  ; 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  steadiness  in 
her." 

"  Is  it  usual,  my  dear  aunt,  to  expect 
much  steadiness  in  a  girl  so  young  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Clara,  one  might  be  allow- 
ed to  expect  it  from  the  daughter  of  a 
plain,  sober  Quaker — not  that  I  by  any 
means  consider  the  Quakers  a  pious  body 
of 
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of  people ;  but  yet  solidity  and  steadiness 
may  naturally  be  expected  from  them ;  and 
of  these  Rachel  appears  to  have  very  little.** 

*•  You  are  a  little  severe,  aunt,  on  the 
poor  girl.  High  spirits  and  the  love  of 
amusement  is  natural  to  her  age.  I 
dare  say  in  her  heart  she  hates  the  plain 
dress  and  formal  manners  of  her  sect, 
though  obliged  to  conform  to  both :  but 
amusement  she  must  have;  and  if  forbid- 
den to  seek  it  in  a  rational  proper  man- 
ner,  this  gospel-hunting,  this  sort  of  reli- 
gious dissipation,  takes  place  of  it,  and 
becomes  as  unlike  true  religion,  as  fox- 
hunting, and  the  dissipation  of  more  exalt- 
ed circles." 

**  Upon  my  word,  young  lady,  very 
decided  opinions  those  for  one  in  a  state  of 
absolute  darkness  on  such  important  sub- 
jects !  a  little  more  humility,  a  little  more 
self-abasement,  would  become  you  better.'* 

**  You  should  be  content,  young  lady," 
chimed  in  Mrs.  Pemberton,  "  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  your  exemplary  aunt,  and  humbly 

gather 
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gather  the  crumbs  that  may  fall  from  her 
lips." 

^  I  always  hated  low  seats,  and  never 
would  eat  crumbs — crumbs  from  any  lips 
indeed,  bah,  bah  !"  laughed  the  gay  Clara, 
^s  the  door  again  opened,  and  Mrs.  l^ong 
^nd  Mrs.  Mansell  were  announced. 

•*  Another  batch  of  the  fogies,"  whisper* 
ed  young  Pemberton. 

Clara  did  not  clearly  understand  what  he 
meant  by  "  fogies,"  but  she  clearly  saw- 
that  her  aunt  lived  in  a  sort  of  fools'  para* 
dise,  peopled  by  an  artful,  selfish  set  of 
would-be  Christians,  from  which  she  should 
herself  be  most  happy  to  escape. 

"  Well,  my  dear  lady  Wilson,"  cried 
Mrs.  liong,  "  we  are  about  to  establish 
another  school  at  Banwell ;  and  we  must 
have  your  name  and  patroaage  to  our  good 
work.  Here,  you  see,  is  a  sort  of  prospeo^ 
tus  I  have  drawn  up;  we  must  get  a 
teacher  from  some  of  Lancaster's  schools, 
and  the  dear  little  creatures,  shall,  I  am  de^ 
termined,  learn  every  thing.  I  was  so  pro- 
voked 
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^ed  the  other  day  to  see  Mr.  Clark*8 
school.  Why  do  you  know  tliere  were 
fityerdl  girls  there^who  could  in  an  instant 
fi?e  thp  number  of  acres,  perches,  roods, 
aind  inches,  in  a  field  of  any  given  size  and 
shape  r 

"^Very  unnecessary,  was  it  not,  to  a 
girl?- 

''  Oh  dear,  no !  No  knowledge  can  be 
unnecessary;  it  is  prejudice  alone  that 
would  Iceep  down  education  among  the 
poor,  be  it  boys  or  girls.— Oh  no,  my  dear 
nadam,  it  is  the  work  of  an  angel  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant,  and  raise  the  poor ; 
and  in  this  great  and  good  work  we  will 
»ot  be  outdone.  1  should  have  been  here 
an  hour  earlier  but  that  I  had  to  wait  for 
dear  Mrs.  Mansell." 

"  Axkd  I,"  said  Mrs.  Mansell,  **  came  the 
very  first  moment  I  could  get  off;  but  real- 
ly I  have  so  much  to  attend  to.  I  have 
already  attended  a  select  committee  of  the 
Dorcas  Society  this  morning,  and  replied 
to   several   applications    for   the  Orphan 

School, 
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School,  besides  seeing  checks,  stuffs,  and 
flannels,  for  cutting  out.** 
^  "  I  do  not  understand  these  select  com- 
mittees; nor  why  you  should  individually 
reply  to  applications  for  the  Orphan  School. 
As  treasurer  to  the  first,  and  one  of  the 
governesses  to  the  last,  I  think  I  ought  to 
be  acquainted  with  all  its  proceedings,** 
replied  lady  Wilson,  in  a  tone  of  pique* 

**That  is  just  what  I  was  saying  to  Mrs. 
Mansell,  my  lady ;  but——" 

"  Oh  pray,  good  ladies,  do  not  envy  or 
find  fault ;  if  any  one  can  do  better  than  I 
do,  I  am  quite  ready  to  throw  up  my  place ; 
I  am  sure  I  work  hard  enough  at  it ;  and, 
as  Mr  Mansell  says,  quite  neglect  my  own 
fkmily  for  it.  There  is  my '  little  Mary 
has  the  measles,  and  I  have  not  had  time 
to  see  her  these  three  days  ;  no,  po,  I  am 
no  idler  in  the  vineyard ;  let  them  that  can 
do  better,  do  it" 

The  lady's  flaming  eyes  and  crimson 
cheek  did  not  proclaim  the  peacefulness  of 
Ijer  piety,  but  served  to  awe  lady  Wilson 

into 


Into  silent  submission,  who  was  no  mntcli 
for  the  ready  pen  and  ready  tongue  of  the 
spirited  Mrs.  Mansell.  Her  ladyship  co!iId 
groan,  niggle,  fret,  and  deplore  at  the  sin 
and  sinfulnessof  others  ;  but  she  could  not 
take  a  high  stand  on  the  ladder  of  profes- 
oon,  and  maintain  it  boldly ;  she  therefore 
hoped  her  dear  friend  would  believe  that 
DO  one  thought  more  highly  of  her  talents, 
or  usefulness,  than  she  did ;  and  that  no- 
thing could  be  farther  from  her  intention 
tlian  offering  any  affiront. 

The  apology  being  accepted,  Mrs.  Long 
again  commenced  the  business  of  her  visit, 
f— *■  Now,  ray  dear  friends,  do  listen  to  me," 
IfSumed  she  :  "  that  provoking  Mr.  Clark 
has  children  in  his  school,  mere  brats,  who 
are  working  logarithms,  and  understand 
algebra ;  and  some  of  the  big  girls  are 
now  studying  mathematics;  it  is  well 
worth  your  while  to  goand  see  them.  But 
I  am  determined  we  will  not  be  otitdone. 
There  shall  be  a  class  for  mathematics,  an- 

roL.  I.  o  other 
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other  for  astronomy  and  navigation,  and 
another  for  the  claasicsL*'^       :  .     . .   « 

Clara  oould  stand  it  no  longer.  Barst- 
ing  into  a  loud  laugh,  she  cried---^^' !D^ 
{>ray,  madam,  set  up  a  ela^s  expreesty  Ant 
the  Hetn^w,  the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  aiid 
the  Sanscrit  languages,  or  you  trill  isiulrefy 
be  outdone.  The  great  and  learned  4oet> 
tor  Adam  Clark,  who  it  seemis  is  ^the  first 
linguist  of  the  day,  will  doubtlesabe  mdKt 
happy  to  aid  you  in  this  praiseworth^r^nn 
dertaking.**  "^^  - 

*^  It  i&  not  impossible  that  such  an  dvent 
may  take  place.  Miss  Hardcastie^  though 
the  subject  of  your  ridicule  $  I  ^ta  $tiiLblgq[K 
py  in  the  consdoiispess'of  being  ^OMfiftl 
laborious  servant  in  the  Lord's  vineyal'd**!»i 

''  Really  the  want  df  religion  in  the^^i 
sing  generation  is  very  awful;  my  laidy,^ 
drawled  outMrs^  Pemberton.  .'^  There  h 
my  son  Henry«,  though  I  take  so  much 
pains  with  him,  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble;  and  Eglantine,  my  only  daugh>- 
ter,  ^nly  this  very  morning,  refused  to  read 

that 
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ihat  blessed  account  of  John  Futman's 
happy  death,  openly  declaring  she  did  not 
believe  one  word  of  it,  but  believed  it  to 
be' vamped  up  merely  for  sale,  to  deceive 
the  credulous  and  unwary.  How  I  did 
talk  to  her  !  the  undutifulness  of  my  chil- 
dren is  a  heavy  triah  But  there  we  all 
Deed  aoinething." 

"  You  however  obliged  Miss  Pemher- 
ton  to  reiad  the  book,  malaih,  I  hope?" 

^  How  could  I  oblige  a  girl  of  her  age, 
Mrs.  Mansell  ?  if  she  would  not,  she  would 
uot" 

**  Ah,  there  it  is — '  spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child.'  Now  I  have  no  time  to 
attend  to  my  own  children,  but  I  insist  on 
Miss  Althorpe,  their  governess,  making 
them  learn  a  certain  number  of  hymns  and 
chapters  every  week,  and  making  them 
read  such  books  as  I  select,  and  giving  me 
a  summary  of  the  contents  in  writing ; 
and  the  least  deviation  from  this,  I  punish 
most  severely ;  so  that  they  tremble  at  the 
very  sound  of  my  voice,  and  would  never 

D  2  presume 


presume  to  contradict  my  will.  That  ia 
*  training  up  a  child  in  the  wayit  should 
go." 

"  It  is,  if  you  mean  to  make  hypocrites 
and  tyrants  of  them,"  said  Clara,  in  an  un- 
der voice. 

"Ay,"  resumed  Mrs.  Pemberton,  "yoQ 
are  a  very  happy  woman  in  receiving  no 
opposition  from  your  husband.  Now  Mr. 
Pemberton  thinks  on  many  subjects  very 
differently  from  me.  Poor  man,  he  is  but 
half  awakened,  and  very  stubborn ;  so  that 
when  I  correct  the  children  for  their  dis- 
obedience and  impiety,  he  encourages 
them  before  my  face  to  do  the  same  thing 
again  ;  so  you  see  I  am  greatly  to  he  pi- 
tied." 

"  Vou  should  never  have  let  the  reins 
out  of  your  own  hands;  I  would  no  more 
think  of  allowing  Mr.  Mansell  to  direct 
the  children,  than  I  would  the  house- 
keeper. No,  no;  they  are  Miss  Althorpe's 
care,  and  she  is  mine.  They  dine  with  us 
every  Sunday,  and  then  I  examine  their 
progress. 
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progress.  Pom  little  aouk,  they  look  m 
kappy  when  they  escape  a  scolding !  Miss 
Althorpe  is  tolerably  attentive^  though  she 
keeps  them  up  to  it  pretty  well,  only  a 
littk  too  kind.  Childrra  must  be  made  to 
Gear  tbeir  parents  and  instructors— don*t 
you  think  so,  lady  Wilson  ?" 

^  Ctftainly,  my  dear  friend.  Chough  we 
manage  ours  very  quietly.  Sir  Henry  and 
myself  think  exaeUy  alike  on  the  subject ; 
sod  we  haye  a  very  excellent,  precious 
woman  for  them  as  governess:  they  are 
never  allowed  to  run  riot— ^dways  sedate 
snd  steaidy— no  laughing  nor  hoydening.** 
''  I  do  not  think  you  were  educated  in 
that  sedate,  way,  or  that  you  were  kept 
down  l^  fear,**  whispered  Henry  to  Clara. 
"  Oh  no !"  replied  she ;  "  my  dear  mo- 
ther educated  me;  we  had  but  one  heart 
and  one  soul  between  us:  but  then  she 
was  a  setmhle  and  a  Christian  woman — 
not  a  shining  pretence^  but  sterling,  pure 
gold." 
Clara's  brilliant  eyes  were  dimmed  with 

D  8  tears. 
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tearSr  a^d  her  beautifUli  face  toftened  al- 
most to  .giiefy  as  a  hand  from  the  outside 
of  the  window  where  she  sat  gently  touch* 
ed  her  cheek. ;  Starting  round,  ^he  met 
the:  eyes  of  her  brother,  and .  a  gentleman 
whom  he.  faM  that  morning  met  at  Hanby,^ 
and  now  introduced  as  the  honourable; 
Neville  £riteysliam. 

'**^  May  we  Venture  in  P'*  asked  George, 
;  •  **  iAfe,  yes,  for  pity jsake  come  inland 
bneakup.ithis  squabbling:  conclave,  thist 
$icjkening»:deaffinin@  din  of  c^el&xigkteQiis^ 
ness." 

^Hardcastlie  playfully  placed  his  'hand 
before' his  sister^s  mouth,  iand  stepped  in 
at  the  window,  followed  4>y  Mr.  Gtey-i 
sham,  who  was  sbfficijBfitly  known  to  the 
family  to  render  a  formal  introdut^tion  un- 
necessary. The  ladies  wei^e  instantly  da- 
morous  in  their,  attentions,  and  most  press^^ 
ing  in  their  ifinritations  to  tbe^oung  d^- 
gyman,  wh6\^ith  graceful  urbanity,  and 
some  difficulty,  kept  clear  of  engagements, 
without :  giving /^flfence*—**  You    roust 

however 
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however  visit  our  schools,  Mr.  Hardcastle 
—that  we  v^ill  not  be  refused" — and  '^  I 
sbould  so  value  your  opinion  of  Mr. 
ClarVs  system :  do  pray  find  a  morning 
to  accompany  me  there,**  were  pleas  so 
energetically  enforced,  that  it  being  his 
intention  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
Ae  poor  in  his  <fwn  living  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  and  thinking  it  possible 
aome  information  might  be  gained  by  vi« 
litiDg  the  schools  of  his  fair  friends,  and 
cCfhe  envied  Mr.  Clarik,  he  readily  con- 
aented ;  and  time  being  valuable,  the  fol- 
lowing morning  was  appointed ;  soon  af- 
ter which  the  ladies.,  all  recollected  there 
was  a  meeting  to  be  held  that  evening  at 
Ban  well,  to  form  a  committee  for  the  di- 
rection and  distribution  of  hymn-books, 
narratives,  &c.  &c.«— -and  one  and  all  twad- 
dled off,  that  they  might  get  an  early  din- 
ner and  be  there  in  time. 
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"  Will  you  permit  me  to  join  your  party, 
Miss  Hardcastle  ?  for  I  too  feel  interested 
in  this  growing  cause  of  education,  though 
I  may  not  agree  in  every  point  with  your 
friends,"  dsked  Mr.  Greysham,  as  he  meft 
Clara  and  her  brother,  who  were  walking 
on  the  lawn  on  the  morning  appointed  for 
making  the  school  visits. 

''  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  your  pre- 
sence will  be  a  real  pleasure,"  replied  Clara, 
in  her  usual  tone  of  gay  goodnature ;  **  for 
the  very  idea  of  meeting  a  dozen  people 
with  whom  I  have  not  one  thought  or 
sentiment  in  common,  is  terrific.  This 
dear  Greorge  lectures  me ;  but  I  know  he 
feels  as  I  do — dreadfully  out  of  his  sphere, 
among  those  self-created  saints." 

"  Of  whom  we  have  certainly  a  won- 
derful 
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derfiil  number'in  the  three  villages  around 
us.  A  little  man,  of  mighty  powers,  three 
sommers  since,  passed  a  couple  of  months 
at  this  place  with  sir  Henry  Wilson :  he 
talked  largely  of  the  good  seed  he  had 
sown;  and  certainly  it  has  produced  a 
luxuriant  crop— not  of  the  finest  kind  per* 
IttpSy  but  such  as  has  been,  and  will  be 
usefol  to  the  poor  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
and  when  time  and  cultivation  shall  have 
mellowed  down  the  just  broken  up  soil, 
and  experience  has  extracted  the  coarse, 
disgusting  weeds  which  have  sprung  up 
with  the  seed,  and  is  so  intermixed  that 
experience  herself  will  be  long  in  exter- 
minating them — when  this  is  done,  as  it 
surely  will  be,  even  Miss  Hardcastle's  re- 
fined mind  will  discover  much  to  admire, 
and  perhaps  something  to  imitate  in  our 
doing-good  ladies," 

"  I  am  sure  she  will,  Greysham :  no- 
body more  readily  allows  the  merits  of 
others  than  Clara ;  but  any  thing  like  as- 
sumption is  hateful  to  her,"  replied  George. 

D  5  "  Upon 
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fti«  lecturing"  d  j^a^  /%9t)0e  tdUtre^  but 
it  i6  time  >  arid  laliour  wasted ;  *  I  Iffnr  n^ 
gioii,*tttid  ev^ty  tfiing  cobneeted ' witit  it, 
but  I  hite  finding  &tilt,  bai^ibiitiiig,'^; 
itev^fy%fmt  \oag  ihces,  oaMing  up  of  tlie 
eyep^iirid  liftthehypocritieal  paraphernalia; 
agaiifst  \^bieh  the  words  of  our  dear  Mx^ 
ter  faimifdf  has  wai^ned  us,  and  to  that  I 
never  H^ll  become  a  convert !  Still  ain  I 
riiost  wMng  to  visit  these  schools,  and 
bepe  to  be  the  better  for  doing  so.  Bttt^ 
(pieoicge,  you  arid  I  have  been  taUght  ih 
another  and  a  better  isdiool:  MnGrey^ 
shai^  knew  not  our  teacb^,  or  be  wovld 
have  deemed  me  a  negligent  pupil  indeed 
to  be3ihiis  '•  fadlty  now/* 

Mr.  <3rey sham,  however,  as  he  met  the 
fyke  ^es  df  his  lovely  companion,  swirn^ 
ming  in  tears  of  fond  remembrance,  an^ 
saw  :ti(ie  look  of  afTeetion  her  excellent 
lirother  cast  on  the  animated  gir],  felt  in^ 
dined  to  pconounce  her  niost  faultless, 
and  peihiqss  would  have  doiie  so,  bad  not 

• 

a  servant. 
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a  jervantt  annoikhdng  the  carriage,  pre« 
vented  him,  and  teridinated  the  convert 
satioxi* 

It  had  been  arranged  fliat  Clara  should 
oocapj  a  place  in  her  aunt's  barouche 
and  Hardcastle  ride  on  horseback;.. but 
Mf&  Pembertoh,  who  was  to  have  taken 
the  fourth  place,  came  accompanied  by 
Miss  Pembertoh,  who,  she  said,  xoauld 
€ome^  do  all  she  could. 
*  ^  To  be  kire  I  would,"  rudely  answered 
the  jroiing  lady ;  **  if  I  must  go  where  I 
jbii%.  wish  to  please  you,  TU  be  bound  I 
wcm't  be  cut  out  of  a  bit  of  pleasure ;  be* 
ade,  I  was  determined  to  see  Miss  Hard- 
castle." 

*\  But,  Eglantine,  my  dear,  you  know 
tb^:e  is  no  room  in  lady  Wilson's  carriage 
for  you." 

^*  Ohy  stuff!  I  am  not  very  Wg;  you 
may  easily  push  me  in;  or  I  would  as 
soon  .tide  on  the  dickey  as  anywhere: 
however^  go  I  wilh" 

*'  Certainly,  Miss  Pemberton/*  replied 

D  6  lady 
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lady  Wilson,  "  you  shall  go:  my  Fannjr 
will  very  cheerfully  resign  her  place  to 
you,  and  remain  at  home ;  disappointment 
is  a  salutary  medicine." 
.  "  Oh,  hang  it,  that's  hard  too :  cannot 
we  both  go  ?" 

"Not  conveniently;  Fanny  must  re- 
sign." 

"  Well,  Fanny,  that  is  very  good-na- 
tured of  you :  I  will  return  the  favour 
some  day  or  other,  but  this  time  I  must 
have  my  will,  because  I  am  determined 
to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  Miss  Hard- 
castle." 

"  Fanny,  ray  dear,"  said  Clara,  without 
deigning  to  notice  Miss  Pemberton,  "  you 
shall  not  be  disappointed ;  take  my  place 
in  your  mother's  barouche,  and  George 
will  drive  me  in  bis  pliaton.  We  shall 
overtake  you  before  you  reach  the  school- 
house,  or  at  least  join  you  there," 

Fanny's  countenance  brightened,   and 

lady  Wilson  offering  no  objection,   this 

plan 


plan  was  decided  on^  and  orders  given  for 
the  pbceton. 

*^  Oh,  but  I  wished  particularly  to  ride 
with  you,''  cried  the  fair  Eglantine :  "  I 
don't  care  a  straw  for  going,  if  I  don't 
ride  with  you." 

^  Your  arrangements  are  made  rather 
late — ^but  see,  they  are  going  to  the  car- 
riage," returned  Clara,  as  the  yonng  self- 
^  will  cried — "  Stop,  mamma !  stop,  lady 
Wilson  !  I  say,  let  Fanny  ride  with  Mr. 
Hardcasde,  and  then  tus  sister  can  go 
with  us." 

**  Fanny  ride  with  a  young  man  in  any 
carriage  but  her  father's !  I  am  shocked, 
Miss  Pemberton,  at  your  want  of  deco- 
rum. Come,  Fanny,  child,  come  quickly. 
Ride  m  a  phaeton  with  a  young  man ! 
oh,  I  am  shocked  indeed !  what  will 
young  people  come  to  ?"  So  saying,  the 
cautious  matron  pushed  her  child  forward, 
and  all  the  company  followed  with  sun- 
dry  exclamations,  save  and  except  Clara, 
her  brother,  and  his  friend,  who  all  in- 
dulged 
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dulged  in  a  hearty  and  most  indecorous 
laugh,  as  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Clara,  "  what  pains  are 
they  taking  to  spoil  those  girls  !-^what 
nonsense  is  my  aunt  labouring  to  thrust 
into  the  very  empty  pate  of  her  innocent 
baby-like  girl !  Poor  child,  how  it  will 
puzzle  itself  to  find  out  why  a  girl  of  thirt 
teen  may  not  be  seen  in  the  phaeton  of 
her  clergyman-cousin  of  eight-and-twentyj 
without  shocking  decorum  and  mamma !" 

"  It  is  too  ridiculous  ;  hut  nothing  caA 
exceed  the  dissatisfied  air  of  that  bold^ 
staring,  black-eyed  Eglantine,  who  fancies 
herself  a  wit — quite  a  talented  little  per- 
sonage. Faith,  Hardcastle,  I  think  she 
would  have  been  quite  as  well  pleased  to 
have  shared  the  phieton  herself,  and 
shown  off  her  talents  for  you." 

"  Thank  you,  Neville  :  but  here  cornea 
the  carriage  in  question;  it  was  built  few 
Clara,  and  for  the  present  she  alone  must 
enjoy  it,  since  I  am  not  permitted  to  A* 
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miise  the  gentle  Fanny.    So  albns^  ma 
heUe  stBur  r 

They  had  not  proceeded  above  a  mile 
on  the  road,  when  Greysham,  who  was  on 
horseback,    perceiving  a  carriage  advan-^ 
tang,   rode  up  to  Ckira»  entreating  she 
would  allow  him  to  introduce  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Melville. 
^  Not  a  saint,  I  hope  ?"  cried  Clara. 
Neville  smiled  a  negative,  as  waving 
his  hand,  the  carriage  drew  up.-*-*'  Allow 
me,  my  dear  Margaret,"  said  he,  *'  the 
[tewure  of  introducing  you  to  Miss  Hard- 
castle,  the  very  amiable  sister  of  our  new 
vicar ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  that  in  this  in* 
troduction  I  secure  to  each  a  friend/' 

Mrs.  Melville  presented  her  band  with 
well«bred  ease  to  the  sister  and  brother ; 
and  Clara  thought  there  was  at  least  one 
&mily  with  whom  she  could  taste  the  de-* 
lights  of  refined  society. 

•*  But  where  are  you  all  bound  for  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Melville ;  "  I  have  passed  half 

the 
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the  carriages  in  the  county,  I  helieve,  in 
the  last  two  miles." 

"  Then  do  let  me  prevail  on  you  to 
turn  and  join  the  cortige"  cried  Clara ; 
"  that  is,  if  you  have  not  a  horror  of 
praying  ladies  and  gentlemen,  charity- 
echools,  cut  and  dried  questions,  pert  an- 
swers, ignorance,  self-conceit,  stupidity, 
and  all  the  long  train  of  would-be  virtues, 
which  such  visits  are  calculated  to  nurse 
to  perfection." 

"  And  yet,  my  very  consistent,  sweet 
young  lady,  you  are  on  the  wing  to  aid 
and  abet  this  mighty  mischief.  Well,  I 
ffeel  strongly  incUned  to  follow  your  lead, 
though  I  assure  you,  almost  a  stranger  to 
all  the  party ;  but  amusement  is  amuse- 
ment still,  and  perhaps  something  might 
be  gleaned  that  is  useful,  even  from  them. 
I  have  room,  Neville,  if  you  will  give  your 
horse  to  the  groom." 

"  No,  Margaret,  thank  you  ;  I  love  the  ■ 

freedom  of  my  horse,  and  the  enjoyment  ' 

of  this  balmy  air. — But   forward,  or  our  | 

friends  j 
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fnends  will  think  that  we  have  forgotten 
tliem.* 

The  horses  were  put  into  speed,  and 
balf-an-hour  brought  them  to  the  door  of 
Mr.  Clark's  schoolhouse^  where  sir  Henry 
Wilson^  Mr.  Mansell^  and  half  a  dozen 
other  gentlemen,  aooompanied  by  the  fair 
Quaker,  were  met  to  receive  them. 

Neville  Greysham  handed  Clara  from 
the  phaston ;  and  drawing  her  hand  within 
his  arm,  said — ^'  I  shall  secure  enjoyment, 
in  your  candid,  unsophisticated  observa* 
tions ;  and  Hardcastle,  I  know,  will  be  ah 
excellent  cavalier  servante  to  Margaret, 
who,  maJgre  her  large  family,  and  uncon* 
oemed  air,  does  more  real  good  than  this 
whole  assemblage  united.** 

^  Do  not  call  me  uncharitable,  if  I  say 
that  I  suspect  she  may  do  that  without 
performing  a  miracle.  I  know  what  my 
mother  did,  who  often  used  to  remark, 
'  true  usefulness  is  quiet  and  persevering ; 
its  counterfeits  noisy,  and  soon  weary .'^ 

^♦You 
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"  You  loved  your  mother,  Miss  Hard^ 
castle  ?"  1 1' 

"  More  tlian  loved — worshipped  her— 
adored  her — venerated  her — did  all  bu|[ 
imitate  hep-^Alas!  that  her  kindred  ao^ 
gels  might  have  done  with  advantage; 
But  this  scene  of  worldly  wise-ones  is  D(*' 
place  to  speak  of  her  in  ;  this  is  an  atmof 
sphere  in  which  her  purity  could  not  have 
hreatlied."  , 

"  Do  pray,  Miss  Hardcastle,  come  tlii^ 
vfsy ;  you  cannot  possibly  listen  to  thos^ 
dearchildren  without  improving  by  their 
inibrmation,"  cried  lady  Wilson.  "But' 
who  have  we  here  ? — who  is  that  lady  with' 
your  brother  ?"  , ' 

"That,  aunt,  is  the  honourable  Mr% 
Melville.  W6  met  with  her  on  tiie  toad  ; ' 
and  laying  aside  all  ceremony,  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville has  been  kind  enough  to  accompany 
us,  and  will  assist  my  unformed  judgment 
by  her  judicious  observations." 

"  Humph  !"  Returned  her  ladyship  t 
"Mrs.  Melville  is  very  kind,  but  I  sup- 
pose 
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pose  any  of  our  kind  friends  here  would 
have  done  you  the  same  service.** 

They  were  at  this  moment  beckoned  by 
Mr.  Clark,  who  had  drawn  out  a  class  for 
examination,  and  the  party  gathered  round 
to  listen   in  wonder  at  the  facility  with 
which  the  children  of  ploughmen  and  la- 
bourers   conjugated^  verbs,  and  declined 
nouns,  detected  grammatical  errors,  pointed 
out  instances  of  bad  composition  in  the 
woiks  of  some  of  cnir  best  authors,  and 
give  rules  by  which  such  errors  may  be 
avoided,  and  specimens  of  the  purest  Eng« 
liflh  prose  and  verse  composition.    From 
this,  the  books  were  at  word  of  command 
laid   aside,  and  slates  produced;  algebra, 
mensuration,  logarithms,  and  mathematics, 
followed  in  brilliant  and  astonishing  va- 
riety.    At  the  head  of  the  class  stood  a 
girl,  with  rather  fine  features,  and  an  intel- 
ligent countenance,  who,  with  her  brother, 
seemed  utterly  incapable  of  being  puzzled 
or  abashed.     She  answered  every  question 
put  to  her  with  wonderful  readiness,  and 

gave 
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gave  the  solution  of  several  pi 
the  acres  of  odd-shaped  pie 
sketched  on  her  slate  by  Mi 
and  his  friend  Neville,  with  a 
sort  of  smile,  that  seemed  to 
to  all  their  efforts  at  disconcer 
Clara,  who  could  not  discov 
slble  good  all  this  could  be  to 
sphere  of  life,  began  to  wear 
that  to  her  were  inexplicabl 
tions  that  she  did  not  under 
the  excellent,  but  certainly  sol 
taken  patrtHi,  entreated  Mrs. 
Miss  Hankastle  would  tliei 
mate  the  progress  of  the  clasi 
dbe^AsiDrtng  the  gentlenuu 
lat  Irtrhniir  his  pupils  ti 
jo^lMr  depth,  tl 
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a  large  town,  at  some  distance,  and  will 
go  there  very  soon." 

"  So  far  good.  And  now,  Betsy,  tell 
me,  can  you  knit  a  pair  of  stockings?" 

"  Knit  stockings,  ma'am  !  no  indeed;  I 
hope  I  can  do  something  better  thanthatf" 

"  I  hope  so  too,  Betsy.  You  can'  of 
course  make  a  dowlas  shirt,  and  mend 
your  clothes?" 

"  I  never  trouble  about  such  sorts  of 
things,  ma'am  ;  mother  does  all  that." 

"  But  you  can  wasli,  Betsy,  and  clean 
house  ?  You  are  a  fine  strong  girl,  and 
cannot  be  clean  without  washing  and  iron- 
ing well." 

"  I  hope  my  time  will  always  be  em- 
ployed on  superior  things  to  these,  ma'am; 
I  can  plat  straw,  but  for  knitting  and 
washing,  1  leave  it  to  those  who  cannot 
read,  write,  and  cypher  as  I  can,"  replied 
the  girl,  with  almost  ineffable  scorn,  while 
the  tears  of  mortified  pride  glistened  in  her 
dark  indignant  eye. 

"  You  will  recollect,  my  dear  madam, 
that 
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that  we  do  not  pretend  to  teach  domeBtic 
life,**  said  the  benevolent  Mr.  Clark. 

^  I  know  it»  my- good  sir.:  hut  you  will 
allow  that  such  things  should  he  learnt  hy 
every  female,  though  mensuration,  mathe- 
matics^ aiid  algehra  be  omitted*.". 

Fronri  ithis  display,  the  half-ofiended  ad- 
vocates for  learning  of  the  useful  and  use- 
less, drew  off  the  strangers  to  another  class, 
who  were  displaying  the  powers  of  very 
retentive  memories,  by  repeating  long  ex- 
tracts from  history ;  numerous  geograpb»- 
cal  facts ;  and. lastly,  by  repeating  cbaptsir 

after  chapter  from  holy  writ 

George 

*  The  above  sketch  is  not  a  fancy  piece,  but  a  literal 
fact.  The  author  was  one  of  the  visitors  present.  Il  hap- 
pened that  some  years  after,  nmong  the  convicts  lying  in  a 
coubty  gaol,  the  fine  face  of  a  very  young  man  struck  me 
«s  familiar.  On  inquiry,  I  found  it  was  the  very  lad  I  had 
several-  times  seen  io  the—  school,  reudered,  by  a  little 
learning,  unfit  for  labour.  He  had  entered  a  merchant's 
counting-house,  where,  mortified  by  lads  of  superior  birth, 
and  anxious-  to  ootcut  them,  he  had  gone  on  from  one  step 
o(  vice  to  the  other,  until,  be  acknowledged  to  n^,  thfu 
had  he  had  his  deserts^  he  should  have  been  hun^  for  for- 
gery twelve  months  before.  The  fate  of  the  sister  was  still 
worse. 
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the  carriages  in  the  county,  I  believe,  in 
the  last  two  miles." 

"  Then  do  let  me  prevail  on  you  to 
turn  and  join  the  cortege,"  cried  Clara ; 
"  that  is,  if  you  have  not  a  horror  of 
praying  ladies  and  gentlemen,  charity- 
schools,  cut  and  dried  questions,  pert  an- 
swers, ignorance,  self-conceit,  stupidity, 
and  all  the  long  train  of  would-be  virtues, 
which  such  visits  are  calculated  to  nurse 
to  perfection." 

"  And  yet,  my  very  consistent,  sweet 
young  lady,  you  are  on  the  wing  to  aid 
and  ahet  this  mighty  mischief.  Well,  I 
feel  strongly  inclined  to  follow  your  lead, 
though  I  assure  you,  almost  a  stranger  to 
all  the  party ;  but  amusement  is  amuse- 
ment still,  and  perhaps  something  might 
be  gleaned  that  is  useful,  even  from  them. 
I  have  room,  Neville,  if  you  will  give  your' 
horse  to  the  groom." 

"  No,  Margaret,  thank  you  ;  I  love  the 

freedom  of  my  horse,  and  the  enjoyment 

of  this  balmy  air.— But    forward,  or  our 

friends 
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friends  will  think  that  we  have  forgotten 
them.** 

The  horses  were  put  into  speed,  and 
half-an^hour  brought  them  to  the  door  of 
|ilr.  Clark's  schoolhouse,  where  sir  Henry 
Wilson,  Mr.  Mansell,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  the  fiur 
Quaker,  were  met  to  receive  them. 

Neville  Greysham  handed  Clara  from 
Hie  phaston ;  and  drawing  her  hand  within 
his  arm,  said— -^^  I  shall  secure  enjoyment, 
in  your  candid,  unsophisticated  observa- 
tions ;  and  Hardcastle,  I  know,  will  be  an 
excellent  cavaUer  servante  to  Margaret^ 
who,  malgre  her  large  family,  and  uncon* 
cemed  air,  does  more  real  good  than  this 
whole  assemblage  united.** 

'^  Do  not  call  me  uncharitable,  if  I  say 
that  I  suspect  she  may  do  that  without 
performing  a  miracle.  I  know  what  my 
mother  did,  who  often  used  to  remark, 
'  true  usefulness  is  quiet  and  persevering ; 
its  counterfeits  noisy,  and  soon  weary .'^ 

"You 
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"  You  loved  your  mcJther,  Miss  Hard-  ij 
castle  ?"  .     ;ii 

"  More  than  loved— worshipped  her —  jj. 
adored  her — venerated  her — did  all  but 
imitate  her— Alas!  that  her  kindred  ant 
gels  might  have  done  with  advantaged 
But  this  scene  of  worldly  wise-ones  is  nqu 
place  to  speak  of  her  in  ;  this  is  an  atmoi 
sphere  In  which  her  purity  could  not  have 
braatlied."  -i     ■.'.  ' 

"  Do  pray.  Miss  Hardcastle,  come  tld? 
way ;  you  cannot  possibly  listen  to  thoB^j 
dear  children  without  improving  by  their' 
information,"  cried  lady  Wilson.  "  But 
who  have  we  here  ? — -who  is  that  lady  with 
your  brother  ?" 

"  That,  aunt,  is  the  honourable  Mr& 
Melville.  We  met  with  her  on  tlie  toad ; 
and  laying  aside  all  ceremony,  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville has  been  kind  enough  to  accompany 
us,  and  will  assist  my  unformed  judgment 
by  her  judicious  observations." 

"  Humph  !"    i'eturned    her    ladyship; 
"  Mrr.  Melville  is  very  kind,  but  I  sup- 
pose 
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pofie  any  of  our  kind  fnendi  here  would 
have  done  you  the  same  service.'* 

They  were  at  this  moment  beckoned  by 
Mr.  Clark,  who  had  drawn  out  a  class  for 
examination,  and  the  party  gathered  round 
to  listen   in  wonder  at  the  facility  with 
which  the  children  of  ploughmen  and  ku 
bourers    conjugated*  verbs,  and  declined 
nouns,  detected  grammatical  errors,  pointed 
out  instances  of  bad  composition  in  the 
woiks  of  some  of  our  best  authors,  and 
give  rules  by  which  such  errors  may  be 
avdded,  and  specimens  of  the  purest  Eng- 
lish prose  and  verse  composition.    From 
ibis,  the  books  were  at  word  of  command 
laid  aside,  and  slates  produced ;  algebra, 
mensuration,  logarithms,  and  mathematics, 
followed  in  brilliant  and  astonishing  va- 
riety.    At  the  head  of  the  class  stood  a 
girl,  with  rather  fine  features,  and  an  intel- 
ligent countenance,  who,  with  her  brother, 
seemed  utterly  incapable  of  being  puzded 
or  abashed.     She  answered  every  question 
put  to  her  with  wonderful  readiness,  and 

gave 
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a  large  town,  at  some  distance,  and  will 
go  there  very  soon." 

"  So  far  good.  And  now,  Betsy,  tell 
me,  can  you  knit  a  pair  of  stockings?" 

"  Knit  stockings,  ma'am  !  no  indeed;  I 
hope  I  can  do  something  hetter  than  that  t" 

"  I  Iiope  so  too,  Betsy.  You  can  of 
course  make  a  dowlas  shirt,  and  mend 
your  clothes?" 

"  I  never  trouble  about  such  sorts  of 
things,  ma'am  ;  mother  does  all  that." 

"  But  you  can  wash,  Betsy,  and  clean 
house  ?  You  are  a  fine  strong  girl,  and 
cannot  be  clean  without  washing  and  iron- 
ing well." 

"  I  hope  my  time  will  always  be  em- 
ployed on  superior  things  to  these,  ma'am; 
I  can  plat  straw,  but  for  knitting  and 
washing,  I  leave  it  to  those  who  cannot 
read,  write,  and  cypher  as  I  can,"  replied 
the  girl,  with  ahnost  ineffable  scorn,  while 
the  tears  of  mortified  pride  glistened  in  her 
dark  indignant  eye. 

"  You  will  recollect,  my  dear  madam, 
that 


It 
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that  we  do  not  pretend  to  teach  domeBtic 
life,"  said  the  benevolent  Mr.  Clark. 

^  I  know  it»  my- good  sir.:  but  you  will 
allow  thkt  such  things  should  be  learnt  by 
every  female,  though  mensuration,  mathe- 
matics^ aiid  algebra  be  omitted  V. 

Froni  itbis  display,  the  half-ofiended  ad- 
vocates for  learning  of  the  useful  and  use- 
less, drew  off  the  strangers  to  another  class, 
who  were  displaying  the  powers  of  very 
retentive  memories,  by  repeating  long  ex- 
tracts from  history ;  numerous  gebgrapb»- 
cal  facts ;   and.  lastly,  by  repeating  cbaplMr 

after  chapter  from  holy  writ 

George 

*  The  above  sketch  is  not  a  fancy  piece,  but  a  literal 
fact.  The  author  was  one  of  the  visitors  present.  Il  hap- 
pened that  some  years  after,  among  tlie  convicts  lying  in  a 
coubty  gaol,  the  fine  face  of  a  very  young  man  struck  me 
«s  familiar.  On  inquiry,  I  found  it  was  the  very  lad  I  had 
several:  times  seen  io  the  —  school,  rendered,  by  a  little 
learning,  unfit  for  labour.  He  had  entered  a  merchant's 
counting-house,  where,  mortified  by  lads  of  superior  birth, 
and  anxious  to  ootcut  thpm,  he  had  gone  on  from  one  step 
of  vice  to  the  other,  until,  be  acknowle(|ged  to  wfi,  that 
had  he  had  his  deserts^  he  should  have  been  hun^  for  for- 
gery twelve  months  before.  The  fate  of  the  sister  was  still 
worse. 
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George  Hardcastle  writhed  under  thif 
infliction,  and  true  taste,  joined  to  deeply 
seated  piety,  turned  in  disgust  from  sucft 
a  desecration  of  tbe  most  sublime  and 
beautiful  compositions  in  the  world;  b^ 
however,  with  great  kindness,  hegan  to 
ask  the  boy  some  questions  on  the  chap* 
ters  he  had  repeated  so  glibly. 

"  What,"  asked  George,  mildly,  "  do 
you  understand  Christ  to  mean  by  •  lata 
the  true  vim  ?"  To  this  he  could  obtain 
no  reply.  He  then  asked — "  Do  you 
know  whose  words  tiiis  chapter  contains?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  the  Gospel  of  St.  John." 

"  But  who  was  it  that  said,  '  I  am  the 
true  vine' — can  you  tell  me  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir,  it  was  St.  Paul." 

Hardcastle  turned  his  fine  eyes  on  Mr. 
Clark  with  an  expressive  glance  of  reproof, 
gave  the  children  a  few  words  of  pMn, 
simple  advice,  and  dismissed  them ;  hut  all 
his  kindness  could  not  spare  the  wounded 
feelings  of  the  mortified,  self-abased  boy, 
who  felt  fallen  from  his  high  station  to  9 
disgraceful 
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^iflgraoeffbl  one — ^Aom  a 'something  to  ex* 
Sbb  sniimse,  a  creature  to  be  stared  at  iri 
amased  astotiishment,  he  at  once  sunk  to 
fln  awkward,  ignorant  boy ;  nor  could  be 
ever  forgive  this  stab  to  his  vanity,  but 
OQDttived,  several  years  after,  to  rev.engi 
faiinsetf  on  the  honest  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who 
thought  truth  should  be  spoken,  even  at 
the  expence  of  self-love. 

In  the  mean  time»  Clara  was  doomed  to 
inflict  a  wound  as  deep  as  that  her  brother 
gave ;  four  or  five  girls  had  been  strivin^^ 
to  outdo  each  other,  in  reciting  from  Mill 
ton  and  Shakespeare. — ^*  Good  Heavens,** 
exclaimed  Clara,  ^  what  folly  all  this  is ! 
What  have  the  labouring  classes  to  do  with 
Milton  and  Shakespeare  ?  This  girl  has 
a  fine  face,  and  speaks  well ;  but  surely  the 
good  man  does  not  wish  to  add  to  the 
nnmber  of  strolling  vagabonds,  who  dis- 
play their  fanci^  talents  in  bams  and  out- 
houses, to  gain  a  scanty  and  precarious 
subsistence  from  the  inglorious  plaudits 
of  ignorance  and  vulgarity ;  nor  would  h(6 

vbLi.  I.  £  people 
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people  the  superior  theatres  from  the  ehil»- 
dreti  of  village  labourars." 

<<  The  theatres  r  cried  Mrs.  ManselU 
^  the  theatres!  Miss  Hardcastle,  thank 
God  the  dear  diildren  here  are  tau^t 
liigher  pursuits,  are  taught  to  trample  on 
the  pmnps  and  vanities  of  this  life,  to  be 
humble  ai)d  lowly-minded." 

At  this  .moment  a  violent  burst  of  team 
from  one  of  the  girls  arrested  their  atten- 
tion.— *•  Why  do  you  cry,  Maria  ?•*  in- 
quired Mrs.  Mansdl. 

**  Cause,  ma'am,  I — I  canH;  help  it;  1^ 
lady  th— ^ere  didn't  praise  me  a  fait,  and 
I'm  sure  I  said  my  pieces  as  well  as  Sally 
Jukes,  I  did,  a  proud  thing !  but  ibe  lady 
only  praised  Sally.** 

'<  Ob,  fie,  fie,  silly  Maria !  the  lady  ad- 
mired you  just  as  much  as  she  did  Si^^" 
said  lady  Wilson. 

•*  No,  my  lady,  I  don't  think  that ;  for 
all  thid  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  oomie 
praise  that  proud  thing !  and  she  sets  her- 
9elf  up  fopa  beauty,  iemd  ^  isn't  no  sik^ 

thing. 
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tiungt  and  don't  say  her  pieces  better  than 
l,8he  don't.     I  do  hate  her,  that  I  dor 

**  But  you  should  not  hate  any  body, 
SiUy.  Miss  Hardcastle  thought  you  very 
cfever ;  but  you  know  she  could  not  praise 
every  one  separately.— -They  must  be  en- 
oouraged,  poor  things,''  continued  she, 
turning  to  Clara  and  Mr.  Greysham. 

*'  They  should,  my  dear  aunt,  be  enoour 
nged  in  honest  humilily •— And  now,  Ma- 
ns, remember  I  do  not  admire  either  Sally 
or  you :  and  I  think  it  a:giseat  |ttty  you  ever 
leamV  those  pieces :  take  my  advice,  girls, 
and  eome  to  school  no  more ;  but  learn  to 
knit^  and  sew,  and  dean  houses  that  you 
may  make  decent  servants  and  honest  wor 
men ;  it  will  be  much  better  for  you  than  all 


nonsense." 


The  girls  withdrew ;  but  it  was  with 
hearts  bursting  with  rage  and  hatred ;  and 
Clara  almost  shuddered  as  Rachel  Hen- 
derson, taking  her  hand,  said—*'  Thee  hast 
been  idmost  too  much  engaged  to  notice 
an  old  firiend  this  morning,  Clara;  but  I 

£  S  suspect 


■  Sdspect  thee  hast  not  flattered  some  of  our 
good  neighbours,  who  are  not  often  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  such  plain  truths." 

"  Better  they  were,  Rachel ;  the  only 
good  such  a  school  as  this  can  do,  is  to  en- 
gender and  bring  to  perfection  envy,  ma- 
lice, Itl-will,  and  all  the  train  of  proud  and 
baleful  passions,  as  inimical  to  honest  in- 
dustry and  contented  labour,  and  as  sub- 
versive of  the  laws  and  duties  of  Christi- 
anity, as  the  grossest  ignorance  could  be— - 
nay,  in  many  respects  worse." 

"  You  forget  one  thing,  my  dear  Miss 
Hardcaatle,  that  Miss  Henderson  always 
keeps  in  mind,  namely,  the  numerous  vi- 
sits, jaunts,  and  enjoyments,  these  sort  of 
things  produce,  for  the  amusement  and  edi- 

Lficationof  the  grown-up  children,  who  form 
committees,  managers,  superintendents, 
and  a  long  et  cetera  of  busy  personages." 
"  Thank  thee,  Neville  Greysham ;  that 
is  not  the  first  indirect  reproof  I  have  re- 
ceived from  thee ;  but  never  mind — while 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  occupy  the^ 
let 
\ 
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let  those  of  region  -  satisfy  me,  and  we 
Will  agree  to  differ.** 

**  Now  that  is  what  I  call  an  Oliver  for 
ftRowland,**  cried  Miss  Pembertonj  who 
had  overheard  them.  '*  How  glad  I  am 
that  I  came-— not  that  I  care  for  the  hrats, 
but  I  like  to  hear  mamma  and  her  saints 
^piarreU  and  there  they  are  hard  at  it,  and 
1^  about  you  and  your  handsome  brother, 
Miss  Haidcastle.** 

■^  Indeed !  I  did  not  think  either  George 
or  myself  of  consequence  enough  among 
you  to  quarrel  about  us.** 

^  Oh  but  you  are  though,  I  assure  you. 
Mamma  declares  you  shall  go  to  her  school 
next,  and  Mrs.  Mansell,  that  you  shall  go 
to  the  Banwell  Institution,  and  hear  the 
old  women  read.  Here  they  are-<lo  look, 
how  like  a  mad  cat  saint  Mansell  looks ; 
it  is  that  vixen  makes  me  hate  all  their 
stuff  and  nonsense.** 

Both  ladies  were  however  doomed  to 
meet  a  refusal ;  for,  catching  an  approving 
glance  from  her  brother,  Clara  playfully 
.  E  3  but 
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but  firmly  dedined  any  further  school  ct 
institution  visiting,  deckring  bersdlf  quite 
stupified  by  figureli  and  wonders  already, 
arid  quite  unable  to  encounter .  more ;  but 
she  cbeerfiifiy  accepted  the  friendly  iaii^ 
txS&oik  of  Mrs;  MehriUe  to  accompany  her 
te  Jdelvine  Lodge^  and  tak6  some  refresh^ 
inent  before  retuming'tasir  Heitfy^.add^ 
ing— ^  I  really  do  need  something  nKM 
substantial  than  learning  to  carry  xM 
tfarou^  the  fiUa^es  of  this  int^ebtnat 
fnoming;  jo  pray,  dear  aunt,  up  mora 
glumlooks.** 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


DoMMa  the  week  longer  that  George 
HnrdcafttLe  and  his  nste^  continued  the 
gwstt:  of  sir  Henry,  Clam  found  so  many 
tlunga  to  admire  in  her  new  friend,  Mrs. 
MelviUe^  and  so  much  to  disgust  in  lady 
WBson  and  her  assodates,  that  it  required 
all  her  farother^s  influence  to  prevent  her 
abaolutdy  insulting  the  dne^  and  eulogizing 
the  other;  though  she  knew  that  to  sir 
Henry  and  his  family,  the  Melvilles  were 
objects  of  almost  abhorrence,  who  consi* 
dered  their  religion,  which  Clara  chose  to 
denominate  '*  the  perfection  of  Christian 
piety,**  a  mere  ''  sounding  brass  and  tink- 
ling cymbaL" 

George,  whose  sound  judgment  and 
well-regulated  feelings  taught  him  patient- 
ly  to  hear,  or  gently  to  instruct,  became 

£  4  now 
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now  as  anxious  as  his  sister  to  remove  to  the 
quiet  independence  of  his  own  parsonage, 
where  his  sister  and  friends  would  be  re- 
leased from  the  injudicious,  however  well- 
meant,  interference  and  advice  of  the  Wil. 
sons.  Accordingly,  on  returning  one 
morning  from  his  ride,  he  announced  the 
termination  of  their  visit;  and,  with  many 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
shewn  them  during  their  stay,  named  the 
following  morning,  as  the  time  fixed  on 
for  their  departure. 

"  But  why  so  hasty,  nephew?  your 
Itouse,  I  apprehend,  is  not  yet  in  a  state 
fit  to  receive  your  sister  and  yourself.  I 
hope  you  do  not  doubt  your  welcome  with 
us,  although  our  enlightened  views  teach 
us  to  see  many  things  in  a  different  light 
from  that  in  which  you  regard  them." 

*'  Thank  you,  sir  Henry;  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly entertain  a  doubt  of  our  welcome; 
but  my  own  house  requires  my  constant 
presence ;  and  Clara's  active  hand  and  mind 
will  soon  reduce  disorder  to  order  in  the 
household; 


household ;  besidei,  the  duties  of  my  parish 
must  be  neglected  until  I  am  on  the  spot** 

'^Ah!"  sighed,  almost  groaned  lady 
Wilson,  "  tliat  is  indeed  an  awful  eoilsi'* 
deration!  Oh  George,  that  your  mind 
were  but  more  truly  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  those  mighty  duties,  how  mudi  sin 
Slid  misery  might  be  spared  to  your  poor 
parishioners  i'' 

"  I  will,  at  all  events,  madam,  act  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  what  my  conscience  tells 
me  is  right ;  beyond  this,  I  think  you  and 
I  must  agree  to  differ." 
:  ''  Ah,  George !  but  there  is  so  much 
more  than  this  necessary  to  form  the  en- 
lightened minister  of  the  gospel,  that  I 
tremble  to  think  of  two  young  things,  so 
uninformed,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
running  blindly  on  a  task  so  awfully  re- 
sponsible.'' 

Not  quite  blindly,  I  hope,  madam.'' 
Oh,  quite— quite  dark— dark,  totally 
blind  f  exclaimed  both  in  a  breath. 

"  It  is,"  continued  the  barcxiet,,  ^  on 
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that  account  that  I  so  deeply  regret  the 
close  intimacy  which  both  you  and  Clara 
are  forming  with  that  family  of  plausible 
formalists,  the  Melvilles,  and  with  Mr. 
Greysham,  who  has  iw  religion  :  to  Clara 
particularly,  whom  my  poor  sister  seemffto 
have  brought  up  so  very  badly,  this  con- 
uexion " 

"  Cannot  make  her  worse,"  interrupted 
her  ladyship;  "though  I  did  hope  she 
would  have  become  better  by  being  con- 
stantly in  the  society  of  really  pious  per- 
sons :  but  never  did  I  see  a  girl  so  badly 
brought  up— allowed  to  give  her  opinion 
on  all  subjects :  what  could  your  mother 
be  thinking  of,  or  what  did  she  intend 
her  for  ?" 

"  My  mother,  madam,  who  was  one  of 
the  brightest  cwnaments  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  as  a  parent  and  guide  to 
youth,  stood  unrivalled,  laboured  to  form 
her  daughter's  mind  by  the  model  her 
divine  Master  left  for  imitation — to  render 
her  a  rational,  useftil  Christian,  compa- 
nion. 
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luoii^  and  fiiend :  nature  has  given  her 
strong^  animal  spirits^  good  health,  and 
anbouiided  good-nature;  and  experience 
win,  I  think,  render  her  worthy  (I  can- 
not use  a  higher  tarm)  toorthy  of  her  mo- 
AcTp  or  I  may  say,  of  her  parents — ^better 
die  need  not,  cannot  be."  So  saying, 
George,  with  a  heightened  odour,  and 
soodewfaat  c^  a  haughty  curve  on  his  fine 
open  t»ow,  bowed  coldly,  and  left  the 


^  More  pride  than  religion  in  that  ne« 
phew  of  yours,  sir  Henry." 

But  before  sir  Henry  could  reply,  the 
door  opened,  and  Clara  made  her  appear- 
ance, accompanied  by  Mr.  Greysham  and 
Rachel  Henderson;  her  almost  extrava* 
gant  joy  at  hearing  they  were  to  '<  go 
hom^"  as  she  called  it,  the  next  morning, 
and  her  warm  praises  of  Mrs.  Melville,  and 
Mrs.  Melville's  sweet,  lively,  playful,  in- 
telligent children,  and  her  manly  excellent 
husband,  were  more  than  lady  Wilson's 
temper  could  bear,  though  aided  by  the 
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sweetly-smiling,  accommodating  Rachel; 
so  that  the  departure  of  Greysham,  and 
Clara  retiring  to  dress,  alone  preserved 
peace. 

The  vicarage  of  Hanby,  under  the 
transforming  hand  of  Clara,  soon  became 
a  perfect  little  paradise,  though  the  nu- 
merous calls  of  her  friendly  neighbours 
drew  off  her  attention  rather  oftener  than 
was  desirable ;  but  Clara  was  disposed  to 
be  pleased  with  Hanby,  and  delighted  to 
feel  herself  at  home,  under  the  mild  con- 
trol of  her  beloved  brother,  and  undis- 
puted mistress  of  her  little  household  and 
her  time;  hence  all  was  sunshine  and  gay 
enjoyment,  and  the  bosom  of  Clara  the 
abode  of  perfect  innocence  and  peace. 

Rachel  Henderson  called  very  often, 
and  always  professed  a  desire  of  being 
useful,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  the  bro- 
ther or  sister;  but  she  was  always  full  of 
engagements — on  the  wing  for  some  new 
place,  meeting,  or  committee — knew  all 
the  news  of  the  county — could  tell  the 
number 
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mimber  of  (AiildMn  in  every  iamily;  thcSr 
wmes,  ttgen,  and  dkpositions— all  the  mtafi 
nages^  fareaches  of  marriage,  courtships^ 
ffisappointments,  or  lovers  crossed  by  steitf 
guardians^  maiden  aunts,  or  purse-proud 
pnents,  for  twenty  miles  round*— was  well 
acquainted  with  every  new  establishment; 
in  the  form  of  school,  institution,  alms^ 
houses  or  charity— had  the  names  of  the 
committee  at  her  tongue's  end,  and  could 
readily  point  out  their  respective  fitilings 
and  advantages— 'Was  ever  ready  to  carry 
a  message,  write  a  letter,  give  advice,  re* 
commend  objects  of  charity,  and  find 
places  for  servants,  and  servants  for  places 
— yet  with  all  these  various  accomplish- 
mentSy  Rachel  was  not  domestic,  nor  was 
she  &shionable,  and,  strange  to  say,  was 
unmarried  at  twenty,  and  apparently 
without  the  prospect  of  entering  that  de- 
sired pale,  though  constantly  brought  in 
contact  with  gentlemen  of  all  ages,  and 
of  all  denominations  of  professing  Chris- 
tians. 
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Mr.  and  Miss  Hardcastle  were  soon 
introduced  to  the  worthy  John  Hent 
derson,  and  his  sober  homely  wife  Mar^ 
tha,  who,  to  give  her  only  daaghter 
every  enjoyment  In  her  power,  rested 
contentedly  at  home,  working  double 
tides,  in  order  to  keep  her  house,  her  four 
boys,  her  domestic  concerns,  her  servant^ 
and  her  expences,  in  correct  and  simple 
regularity  and  neatness. — "  I  am  sorry  to 
have  kept  thee  so  long  waiting,"  said  she 
to  Clara ;  "  but  I  do  not  keep  a  houses 
keeper,  and  have  therefore  a  great  many 
things  to  look  after.  I  was  all  the  early 
part  of  this  morning  looking  over  our 
linen-presses,  with  my  young  handmaiden 
Hannah,  to  whose  care  they  are  givwi^ 
and  I  was  now  very  busy  boiling  down 
preserves — I  dare  say  thee  knowest  no* 
thing  about  preserves,  Clara  ?" 

I"  Oh  dear,    yes,  my   good   madam,    I 
know  very  well  when  they  are  good,  and 
what  quantity  we  are  likely  to  want,  and 
my  cook  does  all  the  rest." 
"  And 
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**  And  dost  thee  allow  thy  cook  all  the 
sugar  she  chooses  to  use,  or  that  she  telb 
thee  she  shall  use  T 

^'Ob,  certainly,  madam,  and  rely  Im- 
plidtlj  on  her  honesty." 

^  Thee  wQt  soon  find  it  is  a  poor  reli- 
imce ;  thy  servants  should  be  well  looked 
after,  or  George  will  find  himself  greatly 
imposed  on,  I  fear  me:  but  I  suppose 
thee  art  like  other  young  people — ^fonder 
of  pleasure  than  housekeeping :  there  is 
my  daughter  Rachel  knows  no  more  about 
these  things  than  a  baby ;  but  then  she  is 
very  useful  in  things  of  more  public,  and 
she  says,  of  higher  interests ;  so  I  must 
be  satisfied :  her  iather  is  not  always  well 
pleased  when  she  is  absent;  but  thee 
knowest  all  her  pursuits  are  designed  for 
some  good  end." 

At  this  instant,  while  Clara  was  puz- 
zling herself  how  to  reply  to  a  speech  so 
strange,  friend  Henderson  made  his  appear- 
ance. Though  of  a  plain  sect,  the  plainest, 
and  a  little  old  man  to  boat,  there  was 

that 
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tbat  in  the  manner  and  conversation  of 
John  Henderson,  which  impressed  on  the 
mind  a  sense  of  superiority,  and  always 
gave  Clara  the  idea  that  he  had  married 
his  own  or  his  father's  cook.  He  never 
flattered,  nor  scarcely  praised  her  or  her 
brother ;  yet  she  felt  convinced  he  re- 
spected them,  and  respected  herself  the 
more  that  he  did  so.  The  cordiality  with 
which  he  now  shook  her  hand,  saying — 
"  I  atn  heartily  glad  to  see  thee,  friend 
Clara,"  came  warm  from  the  heart,  and 
found  its  way  speedily  to*  the  warm  heart 
of  his  guest.  "  Thou  hast  been  very  in- 
dustrious, Clara,"  continued  he,  "  in  set- 
ting things  aright  in  thy  brother's  house ; 
*  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketli  rich,' 
says  the  wise  man,  and  thine  is  certainly 
a  diligent  hand,  my  child :  but  how  conies 
it  that  thou  so  well  understandest  these 
things  ?" 

"  I  have  been  taught,  sir,  by  an  excel- 
lent teacher — my  dear  mother  was  neat- 
ness and  elegance  itself;  and  her  very  li- 
mited 


mited  Inoome  obliged  her  to  ttudy  liie 
strictest  eooDom j»  and  at  an  early  age  to 
instruct  me  in  the  science:  poor  Geoig^ 
yoUf  know,  is  not  rich,  yet  his  refined 
taste  and  gentlemanly  habits^  could  ill 
farook  any  thing  like  commonness  or  ne^ 
gleet  about  his  house.** 
-  ^  1  do  fadievey  Clara,  thou  art  a  very 
good  little  girl,  and  I  query  much  whe- 
ther thy  life  may  not  be  more  useful  and 
mote  acceptable  than  that  of  our  own  Ra- 
fhd^  whose  whole  time  is  spent  in  gmng 
Ivom  one  labour  of  lov^  so  caUed^  to  ano* 
ther* 

^  Under  my  brother's  tuition,  I  may 
probably  become  something  one  day  w 
other ;  but  hitherto  I  have  done  very  little 
good,  and  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
doing  it  But  here  comes  our  pretty  Ra- 
chel ;  and  now,  Mrs.  Henderson,  you  will 
look  more  happy,  and  have  somebody  to 
look  over  your  linen-presses  for  you." 

The  first  warm  salutations  over,  Mrs. 
Henderson  inquired  of  her  daughter,  how 

it 
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it  happened  that  she  was  cotue  home  eat' 
Her  than  expected  ?  ( 

"  Why,  mother,"  retuilned  Rachel,  "  Ij 
have  worked  very  hard  since  I  left  hom^ 
and  have  been  from  place  to  place  in  th© 
way  of  duty,  until  I  have  got  a  cold^ 
which  thee  must  please  to  nurse  away  to- 
night ;  for  I  hear  George  and  Clara  Hard- 
castle  are  going  to  Edward  Moyston's  to 
dinner  to-morrow,  and  Sarah  has  invited 
me  to  meet  them,  which  I  have  a  great 
demre  to  do." 

"  Thou  knowest,  Rachel,  that  it  is  c 
trary  to  fiiends'  principles  and  rules^  tO 
mingle  with  unbelievers  in  tlie  house  of  a. 
stranger." 

"  I  know  that,  father;  but  EdwarA 
Moyston  is  not  a  stranger,  nor,  that  I^ 
know,  an  unbeliever;  and  thee  knowest 
not  how  much  good  my  going  there  may) 
be ;  at  all  events,  I  intend  to  go ;  for  t. 
suspect  they  differ  very  widely  from  thd 
sort  of  company  Clara  has  been  used  to 

"  Well,, 
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"  W^ell,  now  that  onr  daughter  Rach^ 
is  returned^  perhaps  thou  wilt  please  to 
excuse  me,  for  all  my  jams  are  not  yet 
boiled^"  said  the  notable  mother,  as  she 
took  from  the  table  drawer  a  dean  colour* 
ed  apron,  and  deliberately  tied  it  over  her 
neat  drab  stuff  gown,  much  to  the  morti- 
fication of  her  more  modem  child,  whose 
fimr  forehead  mantled  over  with  crimson, 
as  the  old  lady  busUed  off,  saying—*'  I 
am-  very  busy,  for  the  wash  is  just  ovw, 
and  the  boysi'  stockings  not  yet  ma3ded# 
beside  the  jams." 

Clara  rose  to  go ;  but  both  Rachel  wd 
her  fiither  urged  a  longer  stay,  with  such 
kindness,  that,  disliking  to  walk  alone,  and 
expecting  her  brother  would  caU,  she  re- 
sumed her  seat,  and  heard  from  Rachel 
an  enumeration  of  the  visits  she  had  made, 
and  the  friends  she  had  seen,  since  last 
they  met. 

«*  Why,  my  dear  girl,**  cried  Clara,  "  you 
are  a  most  convincing  proof  that  dissipa^ 
tion  is  not  confined  to  cities,  or  the  higher 
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eircles,  but  may  be  found  in  country 
places,  and  among  even  your  quiet,  un4 
pretending  sect,  who  I  Iiad  ever  fanded 
the  most  unobtrusive,  steady  people  in 
the  world." 

"  Not  dissipation,  surely,  Clara,  since 
mine  are  all  visits  of  charity  or  usefulness." 

"  They  may  be  both,  Rachel,  and  t 
verily  believe  thou  thinkest  them  such ; 
but  both  thy  mother  and  myself  should 
be  better  pleased  if  we  saw  more  of  thee 
within  our  walls ;  and  we  think  that  thott 
raayest  be  charitable  and  useful  there  aa 
elsewhere." 

"  Why,  father,  I  never  heard  thee  say 
so  much  before :  what  can  have  happened 
to  make  thee  severe  on  thy  poor  Rachel 
— thee,  who  wert  heretofore  so  kind  and 
indulgent  ?" 

The  father  fondly  reassured  his  spoiled 
girl,  and  tenderly  kissed  away  the  tear 
that  strayed  over  her  fair  cheek :  yet  Ra- 
chel could  not  immediately  recover  h^ 
pkddity ;  totally  unused  to  correction  or 
remonstrance. 
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Mmonstranoe,  it  had  never  entered  faer 
head  that  it  was  possible  she  could  do 
aagfat  but  right  in  the  course  she  pursued; 
so  kmg  as  a  desire  to  be  useful  impelled  her« 
There  was  a  dreumstance,    however, 
on-  which  Rachel  had  not  been  so  candid 
as  was  usual  in  her  to  be,  and  which  prey* 
ed^  on  and  subdued  her  spirits  in  no  small 
degree.    At  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend, 
Qaishel   had  lately  very   frequently  met 
the  gay,  and  all  but  prosoibed  Edward 
Thorpton,  of  whom  she  had  frequently 
faeiifd  much,  but  uniformly  to  his  discre- 
dit.    But  Edward  was  young,  handsome, 
tirely,  gay,  and   fascinating : '  the  slight 
touch  of  Quakerism  that  still  distinguish- 
ed him,  served  only  to  give  an  interest  to 
his  speech  and  dress,  which  in  common 
with  thousands,  he  would  otherwise  have 
fsdled  in  exciting:  he  had  seen  more  of 
the  xvorld  than  any  one  else  with  whom 
it  was  RachePs  lot  to  converse,  and  pos- 
sessed more  youthful  vivacity.    The  faults 
and  depravity  she  had  so  often  heard  ti^ 

cribed 
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cdbed  to  hiin»  Baiqbel  could  not  disoov^i 
and  for  his  gaiety  and  love  of  j^eaaw^^ 
sbe  found  nmiy  very  plausible  excusei; 
and  when  he  owned  to  hW  that  he  had 
frequently  visited  the  theatres,  and  other 
forladden  places,  during  his  stay  in  Lodp 
don,  still,  though  she  shook  her  head,  and 
looked  grave,  Rachel  could  find  an  exr 
cuse.  From  excising,  she  learnt  to  over- 
look, and  from  ov^looking,  almost  to  ap- 
prove, those  deviations  fix)m  the  rulee  of 
Im  sect  Edward  wasatten tive  and  point- 
ed iii  his  attentions,  and  Radiel  Se^  a 
growing  consciousness,  that  those  atteiv 
tions,  of  which  she  was  the  exclusive^ 
ject,  imparted  a  degiee  of  happiness  hi* 
therto  unknown«~that  the  presence  oc  ab- 
sence of  Edward  tinctured  eveiy  padfy 
and  place  with  brilliance,  or  cast  a  aombce 
shade  around :  yet  had  he  never  dedared 
his'love,  or  asked  for  hens;  and  were  he 
to  do  so,  sbe  was  well  aware  that  etery 
4Aend  she  had,  and  ei\^ry  friend  m  the 
quarterly  meetii^,  wiould  firmly  oppose 
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it,  and  decidedly  refuse  consent  Still  the 
unacknowledged,  undefined  tie  that  bound 
them  to  each  other,  daily  gained  strength ; 
and  it  was  the  knowledge  that  Edward 
would  dine  at  Mr.  Moyston's  the  next 
day,  which  more  than  any  other  conside- 
ration determined  Rachel  on  returning, 
and  accepting  an  invitation  given  long 
before,  to  meet  the  vicar  and  his  sister  at 
llieir  first  visit. 

Had  John  Henderson  known  that  his 
only  daughter  was  in  the  constant  haMt  of 
meetuig  the  spendthrift  Edward  Thom- 
toiiy  and  of  receiving  lover-like  attentions 
from  him,  he  would  have  felt  extremely 
annoyed,  and  perhaps  have  ventured  to 
remonstrate    with    her;    but    her    tears 
would  th«i  have  disarmed  him,  and  con- 
fiding in  her  good  sense  and  prudence,  he 
would  not  have  attempted  what  he  knew 
to  be  beyond  his  power,  sternness  or  con- 
trol. 

Rachel  however  was  too  well  princi. 
pled,  and  too  fond  of  her  father,  to  give 

him 
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him  puD  Toiuntsrily ;  and  his  kinoD^: 
was  a  more  effectual  safeguard  for  his 
child's  propriety  of  conduct,  than  the  uU 
most  severity  could  have  heen.  It  was 
apprehension  that  her  father  had  by  some 
means  become  acquainted  with  her  inter- 
course with  Kdward,  that  alarmed  the 
conscious  girl,  and  forced  the  tears  from 
eyes  unused  to  weep.  His  kindness  how- 
ever reassured  her,  and  she  strove  to  re- 
ceive the  vicar  and  his  friend  with  her 
usual  ease  and  cheerfulness;  it  was  how- 
ever evident  to  both,  tliat  Kachel's  pla- 
ddity,  Uke  that  of  every  other  daughter 
of  Eve,  depended  on  comforts  and  indul- 
gences, and  was  rather  the  absence  of  sor-  " 
row  or  contradiction,  than  a  definite  vir- 
tue or  property,  and  therefore  more  liable 
to  disturbance  than  the  gay  good-humour 
of  the  laughter-loving  Clara ;  tliougU  she 
too  could  feel  and  suffer;  and  she  too  be- 
gan to  feel  certain  "  huvipings"  and  pal- 
pitations, hitherto  strangers  to  her  halcyon 
sunshine  heart,  over  which  one  only  dr- 
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eamstance  had  ever  cast  a  doud;  But 
Clara's  was  not  a  cloudy  heart;  it  delight*- 
ed  not  in  the  sombre  hues  of  winter,  and 
knew  well  how  to  enliven  all  its  prospects 
with  the  rich  colouring  of  hope,  or  the 
glowing  tints  of  present  felicity.  To  be 
happy  herself,  and  render  those  around 
her  the  same,  was  the  business  of  Clara's 
life,  and  hitherto  she  had  succeeded  A  la 
mfrveille. — *^  I  do  not,"  thought  she, 
"  much  admire  this  quivering  and  trem- 
bling; however,  I  will  not  indulge  in 
fimcies  nor  dreams :  my  heart  is  my  own, 
and  I  dare  say  very  likely  to  remain  so, 
in  spite  of  all  those  eloquent  black  eyes 
say  to  the  contrary." 

At  this  moment  these  eloquent  black 
eyes    unfortunately  met  those  of  Clara, 
with   an  expression  that  seemed  to  de- 
mand  the  surrender  of   that  heart  she 
boasted  of  still  possessing. 
-  «*  Will  you,"  asked  their  possessor,  "  my 
dear  Miss  Hardcastle,  allow  me  the  plea- 
sure of  driving  you  round  by  Melville 
•  VQL.  I.  F  Lodge? 
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Lodge?     Margaret  is  not  very  well,  andi 
wishes  mucli  to  see  you  this  morning." 

"  Ay,  Clara,  do  go,"  cried  her  brother ;/ 
"  I  have  a  call  to  make,  and  we  shall  all 
meet  at  dinner.  Tell  Melville  I  shalL 
hope  for  his  advice  next  week;  and  give- 
my  little  favourite  Feggy  this  book,  with, 
ray  love."  • 

A  tete-a-Utc  ride  of  an  hour  had  not  i 
quieted  the  "  bumpings"  of  Clara's  lively 
honest  heart ;  hut  Mrs.  Melville's  pale  face" 
soon  did  so,  or  rather  dispelled  all  other" 
thoughts. 

"  1  want  you,  my  sweet  Clara,"  said ,' 
she,  "  to  take  my  book,  and  attend  the» 
committee  for  me  to-morrow;  we  do  notr- 
manage  our  affairs  exactly  like  your  aunt 
and  her  friends;  but  we  do  our  best — you-l 
will  not  find  any  difficulty ;  the  book  is .  ■ 
correct,  and  our  committee  very  lady-like." 

Clara  took  the  book,  and  saw  with  as-  - ' 
tonishment  the  extent  of  the  charities  per- 
formed personally  by  a  young  and  delicate 
woman,  whose  large  family  appeared  to 
claim 
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diiin  and  take  all  her  attention^  and  who 
never  Aatned  her  works  of  diarity  or  be- 
nevolence. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  dinner-hour  of  Mrs.  Moyston  was 
announced  to  be  half-past  four.—-**  For 
hal£*pa8t  four  read  five,"  cried  Clara ;  ''  but 
I  dislike  such  littleness — the  woman  thinks 
half  an  hour  will  assemble  her  company, 
and  half  an  hour  will  hurry  her  servants, 
and  so  all  will  be  right  for  five — her  true 
and  lawful  dinner-hour.  Now  I  would 
have  said— come  at  five  precisely,  for  I 
neither  dine  before  nor  after." 

**  Ay,  ay,  you  are  a  wonderful  clever 
little  girl,  Clara;  but,  in  sober  sadness,  it 
is  quite  time  you  should  think  of  return- 
ing some  of  the  many  civilities  you  have 

F  2  received 
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received  in  this  country — do  pray  tliinh 
of  it,  and  issue  cards  for  a  dinner-party." 

"  And  so  return  all  tlieir  civilities  by  a 
feast  of  fat  things — hey  George  ?  Upon 
my  word,  for  so  refined  a  young  raan,  that 
is  rather  a  coarse  idea ;  however,  as  it  may 
perhaps  suit  our  new  friends  quite  as  well 
as  any  tiling  else,  you  shall  be  obliged, 
and  see  how  prettily  I  can  play  the  lady 

hostess  to  all  those Nay,  George,  don't 

look  serious — I  cannot  for  my  life  find 
another  word  — ■  those  demi-briites,  our 
country  neighbours." 

George  shook  his  head,  patted  her  full 
round  cheek,  and  bidding  her  be  ready  in 
time,  went  out  to  attend  tlie  duties  of  his 
large  and  straggling  parish. 

Exactly  at  five  o'clock — for  Clara  would 
not  be  earlier — the  vicar's  phieton  drew 
up  before  Mr.  Moyston's  large  fiery-red 
brick  house,  as  a  carriage  of  less  decided 
character  withdrew,  from  whence  had  des- 
cended some  six,  seven,  or  eight  goodly 
personages,  all  arranged  in  their  dinner- 
visiting 
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Visiting  gear,  with  their  very  best  manners 
to  boot,  and  who  now  stood  in  the  en- 
trance-hall, smoothing  down  the  tumbled 
dear-muslin  frocks,  the  silk  dresses,  the 
lace  tippets,  and  long  sashes,  adjusting  the 
well-curled  heads,  and  setting  the  assist- 
ant fronts  and  turbans  straight,  pulling  up 
gloves^  and  drawing  up  personages ;  while 
a  great,  big,  lubberlyJooking  boy,  with  a 
long  coat  and  short  breeches,  thick  shoes 
and  thin  hair,  stood  grinning,  with  his 
tiand  on  the  lock  of  the  drawing-room 
door,  ready  to  announce  the  well-pleased 
and  well-dressed  guests. 

.**  A  fresh  reinforcement  of  Goths  T 
whispered  Clara,  as  her  brother  handed 
her  from  the  carriage;  while  the  well- 
bred  ease  with  which  she  threw  her  shawl 
and  bonnet  on  a  hall  chair,  and  walked 
forward  to  the  drawing-room,  transformed 
the  said  Goths  to  statues,  and  reduced  the 
broad  grin  of  the  boy  to  bowing  obse- 
quiousness ;  throwing  open  the  door,  he 

F  S  started 
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Started  back,  so  as  to  entangle  bis  broad 
buttons  in  Clara's  light  lace  scarf. 

"  IvOrd,  Jem,  how  awkward !"  cried  A 
voice  from  behind,  as  she  quickly  released 
the  scarf,  and  advanced  into  a  large  showy 
room,  filled  with  dressed  beaux  and  belief 
flaunting  in  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow, 
sitting  all  in  long  formal  ranks,  fanning 
most  industriously,  and  flirting  most  in- 
geniously, peeping  through  their  curled 
locks,  staring  from  beneath  a  well-finished 
cluster  of  assistants,  or  ogling  under 
newly-curled  and  crisped  Brutus. 

Clara  clung  involuntarily  to  her  bro- 
ther's arm,  as  he  led  her  to  a  seat  at  the- 
upper  end  of  the  room,  in  which  there  ap- 
peared to  be  neither  host  or  hostess ;  the 
party  from  the  hall  soon  however  recalled 
her  confidence.  Entering  in  formal  order 
of  primogeniture,  and  taking  tiirfr  places 
i«  sober  silence,  bowing  to  various  persona 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  they 
were  etosely  followed  by  Rachel  Hendeif- 
son,  and  a  tall,  blowzy,  showy  girl,  whom 
Rachdt 
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'Bichtd  imtened  to  Introduce  to  Clara  and 
ter  'bwth0r>  u  **  Emma  Moyston,  friend 
MbyaWil^  eldest  daughter." 

Bnma  a^logized  for  not  being  in  the 
nem  to  ueeive  her  company,  by  candidly 
tKtelbwledgitig  she  was  not  dressed  in 
tiHtei.^^^^  iTou  must  know,**  continued  she, 
iftsteninglierBelf  on  Clara's  arm, '« that  the 
liotiabmaid  always  assists  mamma,  and  the 
'Mi^MKildd,  -Honor  and  I;  but  to-day 
eWFy'h&df  U  in  requisition-^ Jack,  Tom, 
«nifl  >Harry,  Betty,  Jenny,  and  Kitty,  all, 
&r&py  obe  of  them  in  a  bustle,  and  poor 
owmma  ihuirying  and  fagging  herself  to 
«death ;  Indeed,  I  wanted  to  put  it  off  until 
tiie  wesUier  was  cooler,  but  mamma  will 
4iliimys  have  'her  own  way — so  there  was 
iy^notaMul  to  fasten  my  things  but  Ho- 
nor,  -itiA  she  as  awkward  and  as  cross  as 
a^sat-;  the  housemaid  helping  to  lay  the 
diffb,  and  nurse  running  after  mamma ! 
liofd  knows  how  I  should  have  got  on, 
if  tiiis  good-natured  Radhel  had  not  come 
to  look  for  me,  and  fastened  all  my  things. 

F  4  I  think 
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I  think  the  more  of  that,  because  yoir 
know  who  is  here,  somewhere,"  nodding 
knowingly  at  Rachel,  whose  fair  face  was 
instantly  "crimsoned  o'er," as  the  piercing 
eye  of  the  vicar  turned  on  her.  "  Ob, 
there  is  Honor !  Papa  thinks  Honor  a 
great  beauty  ;  and  she  thinks  herself  one: 
Avhat  do  you  tliink  of  her  ?"  resumed 
Emma,  as  the  door  opened,  and  a  fat,  fair> 
blue-eyed  girl,  of  about  fifteen,  came  in, 
shrugging  her  broad  bare  shoulders,  and 
vainly  dragging  up  her  frock  to  covet 
them;  then  putting  her  finger,  which 
found  its  way  through  her  cambric  muslin 
glove,  into  her  mouth,  she  dropped  her 
full  red  lip,  with  a  sheepish  look,  and 
glanced  furtively  through  the  ringlets  of 
her  abundant  light  glossy  hair,  at  the  nu- 
merous circle  around  her,  still  with  the 
other  "  rosy-tipped"  fingers,  which  here 
and  there  made  themselves  seen  through 
various  apertures,  she  continued  to  drag  a 
frock,  so  outgrown,  that  it  was  with  difB- 
culty  her  arms  were  thrust  in  :  the  shoul- 
den 
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ders  would  not  be  hid  from  public  gaze 
by  a  garment  of  dimensions  so  scanty; 
nor  were  the  shoulders  more  exposed  than 
the  andes^  although  a  wide  lace  had  been 
hastily  tacked  on,  as  numerous  rips  testi- 
fied^  in  order  to  lengthen  it  Her  sash 
too  was  soiled,  and  bore  evidence  of  long 
and .  laborious  service ;  it  now  served  to 
cover  the  space  where  the  frock  would 
not  meet. 

Honor  dropped  into  the  first  seat  she 
came  to,  casting  a  reproachful  glance  at 
her  short  frock,  thick  ancles,  shabby  shoes, 
and  broken  sandals ;  still  there  was  a  spirit 
occasionally  gleaming  from  her  bright  blue 
eye,  and  darting  through  her  clustering 
ringlets  (which  seemed  to  be  totally  un- 
acquainted with  comb,  brush,  Rowland, 
or  Atkinson),  that  interested  Clara  ex 
ceedingly,  and  made  her  long  for  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  overgrown,  fat,  fair,. 
childish  girl :  but  neither  becks,  nor  nods, 
nor  wreathed  smiles,  could  tempt  her  to 
approach^  though  they  drew  forth  raaoy 

F  5  an 
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m  eyi94)wh,  m^  OApse^  mtjftdry  ^rugf 
apd  poMtings  with  hqw  ^nd  tb^  a  siipr 
pppjng  $q3iW,  qptil  ajt  length  Afr*  Mip^r 
stojR  himself  pa(}e  his  a{)|)eflrano^  ap^  lit 
t^e  S9ipf  instant  Mr.  an(l  Mn$.  Mi^yijl^ 
^nd  Mr.  Greyshaip. 

.  "  I^rd,**  cried  Emm^  "  here  are  tl^ose 
JVIeJvilks!  I  scarcely  know  them  fr»r» 
Adarp.  I  declare  I  ta^m  almost  afraid  Qf 
them ;  but  you  are  not,  Miss  H{qrdc^t)& 
are  you  ?  Ttiey  were  invited  on  yow  ac- 
ppupt|  though  mamip^  h^  been  wishing 
to  ^sk  them  a  los^g  time." 

"  They  furp  dejightful  people,"  swd 
Clara,  "  wbopfi  you  wifl  not  be  jible  tQ  help 
Ipyipg,  when  ypu  knqw  them.  Bvit  s^e^ 
Mrs.  Melville  advances.** 

"  She  does ;  and  J,  have  a  ndnd  tQ  re^ 
^re^  but,  cpW^age— ^she  is  only  a  yronian." 

7he  grace  aifd  sweetness  with  whi9h 
Mfs.  MeJviUe  |w4  Blwiw  the  attention 

i^S^ily  s?t  J^wma  ait  her  e^s?,  §ici4  ^ 

i;:>  .  -  stood. 
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^rtood»  as  if  6fldnated»  in  the  midst  of  the 
little  circle  gathered  round  the  young  vi- 
mt,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
faoisterMis  romping  of  Honor  and  her  &• 
ther^  who  came  forward,  dragging  the 
birfifal  hoyden  after  him,  and  exclaiming 
—^Come  along,  my  pretty  one!  you 
will  bear  looking  at  in  all  lights.  Here, 
IfisB  Hardcasde— here,  Mrs.  Melville,  \u 
oar^  and  all  you  strangers,  let  me  intro- 
duce my  modest,  pretty  Hcmoria  to  you ; 
this  is  her  father^s  darling— -the  dearest, 
most  innocent  little  romp  in  the  world. 
Look  up,  sweet  one,  and  shew  thy  face 
and  eyes.  She  is  always  ashamed  before 
strangers;  but  when  known,  not  a  lamb 
or  a  kitten  in  the  county  can  sport  like 
my  little  Honor."* 

^*  Law,  pa,  how  you  talk!  you  make 
one  ashamed,'*  muttered  Honor,  in  a  voice 
of  perfect  melody,  as  she  drew  her  &t 
white  arm  across  her  eyes,  scarcely  daring 
to  peep  above  or  below  it. 

"  Oh,  you  little  rogue,  you  know  your 

F  6  power; 
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power;  and,  like  all  your  sex,  are  a  little 

tyrannical,"  replied  the  father,  at  the  same 

time    half    devouring    her    with    kisse^ 

against  which   the  petted  girl  struggled 

violently. 

"  Come  to  me,  Honor,"  cried  Clara  J 
"  your  papa  will  spare  yon  a  little.  Here 
is  room  for  you  between  Mr.  Greysham 
and  me;  and  we  will  take  care  of  you." 

"  A  poor  change  for  me,"  whispered' 
Greysham,  as  he  withdrew  a  little,  to 
procure  the  promised  seat, 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Honor,  "  for  pa 
is  sucli  a  romp,  that  my  clothes  get  torn, 
and  then  I  pick  it  in  from  ma ;  for  ma  hates 
to  have  the  things  torn;  so  pa  and  Ted, 
they  are  only  the  worse  to  plague  her." 

"  And  pray  who  is  Ted,  that  is  so  care- 
ful of  your  mamma's  feelings?" 

"  Ted  !  Law,  don't  you  know  brother 
Ted?  Why,  ma  says  Ted  is  so  fine  a 
young  man,  that  every  body  knows  him."  ■ 

'■  I  dare  say ;  but  you  will  recollect  I 
am 
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atn  almost  a  stranger.  Shall  we  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  brother?" 

**  Oh  dear,  yes;  he  will  be  here  in  timA 
I  saw  him  ride  across  the  stable-yard,  as 
I  came  down  the  back  stairs :  he  will  see 
his  horse  rubbed  down,  I  know,  for  all 
the  company  in  the  world,  Ted  is  so  good- 
natuted :  and  then  he  knows  ma*s  way  of 
making  every  body  wait  for  dinner  so  long, 
that  you  know  he  need  not  hurry." 

Amused  as  Clara  was  with  her  compa- 
nion, she  could  not  help  observing  with 
surprise,  the  earnest  attention  with  which 
Rachel  Henderson  was  listening  to  a  rather 
fine,  but  rakish-looking  young  man,  whom 
she  had  never  before  seen ;  and  directing 
Mrs.  Melville's  eye  that  way,  she  inquired 
who  the  gentleman  was  ? 

Mrs.  Melville  could  not  inform  her; 
but  Miss  Moyston  returning  at  the  in- 
stant, the  inquiry  was  transferred  to  her; 
— «  That,"  replied  she,  « is  Edward  Thorn- 
ton, the  gay  Quaker ;  Rachel  and  he  are 
for  ever  together  of  late ;  the  old  folks  and 

the 
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the  Friends  will  kick  up  a  row,  I  expect, 
when  it  is  found  out,  for  Edward  is  no 
great  things;  but  yet,  you  know,  Miss 
Hardcastle,  they  have  only  themselves 
to  blame.  If  girls  are  allowed  to  run 
all  over  the  country  alone,  they  will 
pick  up  acquaintance,  and  not  always  the 
most  desirable." 

"  Rachel,  I  hope,  will  never  abuse  her 
fond  father's  indulgence,  by  forming  con- 
nexions she  knows  would  prove  unplea- 
sant to  him,  and  therefore  injurious  to 
lierself." 

"  Not  if  she  were  aware  of  it,  Miss 
Hardcastle ;  but  the  fear  is,  that  stie  will 
deceive  herself  by  false  reasonings,  imtil 
the  mischief  is  done.  To  he  sure,  I  have 
no  business  to  make  such  remarks ;  Rachel 
is  an  excellent  girl,  with  ten  times  more 
sense  than  I  have,  and  doubtless  will  do 
all  that  is  right  and  proper." 

"  If  slie  has  more  sense,  she  has  not 
better  sense  than  you,  my  good  girl,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Melville,  kindly  ;  "  and  I  have 
frequently 
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frequently  felt  aoate  fears  for  her  wel&re ; 
it  is  so  ol:gectionable,  nay,  distrmsingi  to 
meet  or  hear  of  ^  girl  90  young  and  to 
IV^ttyt  without  jHpteQtor  or  guide»  flying 
from  place  to  plaoe  in  *  strenuous  idleness." 

**  That  is  just  what  I  say,  ma'am,"  in* 
tempted  the  unmeaning,  pale-faced  wife 
€i  a  retired  city  contractor,  who  had  been 
longing  to  thrpst  herself  into  notice  ever 
onoe  the  Melville  party  arrived ;  **  that  is 
what  I  said  to  my  Mr,  Tumwell.  What 
do  tbese  Quaker  people  expect  to  do  with 
their  girl  ?  Why,  for  certain  shell  oowe 
to  apqie  harm  or  other.  What  can  be  ex* 
pected  else — going  here  and  there,  and 
every  where,  by  herself?** 

Fye,  fye!"  simpered  a  lisping  beau. 

Pretty  girls  love  to  shew  themselves-^ 
and  we  love  to  look  at  them.  Don't  be 
envious :  Mrs.  TurnweU  has  had  her  day 
some  half  century  since." 

*^  Half  a  century  since !  I  wonder  what 
you  rnean^  sir?  I  was  scarcely  bom  a 
quarter  qf  a  century  smee :  though  I  am 

sure 
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sure  young  men  are  grown  a  great  deal 
worse  since  I  married ;  they  seem  to  me 
to  try  how  rude  they  can  be." 

*'  You  don't  say  so!"  returned  the 
young  man,  with  the  most  ridiculous  tone 
and  attitude  imaginable. 

"  I  do  say  it,  though,  and  mean  it  too! 
Young  men  are  too  bad  by  half.  I  am 
very  glad  my  children  are  all  girls." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  ma'am,"  cried  an 
old,  sour-faced  body  that  sat  by;  "girls 
are  ten  times  more  trouble  than  boys :  my 
girls  plague  me  out  of  my  life;  what  with 
their  finery,  and  what  with  their  lovers, 
I  have  no  peace  or  rest  with  them :  oh 
dear,  girls  are  sad  plagues,  one  and  all." 

"  Thank  you,  madam,  for  that  sweep- 
ing compliment;  now  what  would  you 
flay  if  we  were  to  declare  that  old  women, 
one  and  all,  were  terrible  bores  f" 

"  Say,  Miss  Moyston !  that  you  were 
very  insolent,  and  that  all  tlie  old  women 
would  hate  you,  to  be  sure." 

"  For  which  we  sliould  feel  greatly  ob- 
liged. 
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liged^  as  then  they  would  keep  out  of  our 
way.'* 

«^  That's  good,  Emma  T  cried  her  fa- 
ther,  slapping  her  on  the  shoulder. — 
^  Trust  my  girls  for  spirit ;  they  are  sure 
to  be  up  sides  with  the  smart  ones." 

^'  I  hope.  Miss,  your  beautiful  scarf 
was  not  much  injured  by  that  stupid 
boy  ?^  said  a  lady,  in  a  mincing  voice,  on 
whose  arms  hung  two  awkward*looking 
girls,  smiling  and  smirking,  in  faded  blue 
and  tarnished  silver. 

Clara  raised  her  eyes  at  the  sound,  and 
recognized  some  part  of  the  female  cluster 
who  were  so  busy  in  the  hall  when  she 
entered.—"  Not  at  all,**  replied  she,  gaily ; 
"indeed  I  had  forgotten  the  circumstance." 

**  Well,  Miss,  I  am  astonished  you 
should  forget  such  a  thing;  it  put  me 
into  such  a  fright  to  see  the  lovely  lace 
twisted  round  that  boy's  great  ugly  but- 
tons. As  I  told  Belinda  and  Mire,  it  is 
so  mean  of  such  rich  people  to  keep  no- 
thing 
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tUng  Irart  a  gawky  boy  IKke  that ;  A&ift 
you  think  so,  Miss?" 

^  No  indeed,  I  «b  not  think  idbout' the 
inatter;  the  estaldishment  is  m  afibir^f 


La,  ma,  you  ^g^t  this  Is  Miss  Hatd- 
cmtlds  first  ^isit;  she  tlon'4:  iknow  liny 
iStm}g  eiMit  them.** 

**  TrnQ,  {Belinda  idear;  but  you  ca^  al- 
mays  aeftmie  rt^t*«^yoii  aneirar  forget^  'ivy 
alfiirr 

*'  I  say,**  whispered  ^a  ^taU,  ^wfaidfieiBd 
oaany  to  Mire,  k)ud  enough  to  be  hterd 
laH  ffound*^*'  I  teiay,  Idiey're  going  it  bene 
itXh'day'l  they^re  dp  to  a  thing  cur  two  in 
the  difloer  way,  I  hope ;  for,  &ith,  I  am 
devakhbmigiyr 

••  Oh^*'  oetamed  Mim,  ^  ncfver  fear; 
ipiou  will  get  Mf tie  soup,  hwe  aoup,  and 
«Mp  imeigre,  fish,  Aesh,  and  £o^,  grotee, 
getse,  and  mtdam,  white  liait  and  Ted 
lobsters,  ragout  itiA6e  and  roast  "beef, 
OKxitoR  <k  la  cfaevf^tl  and  matton  dbop, 
tenderonnes  de  veau    and    calf's    head, 

salmies 
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.adtties  avid  veal  tartfl^  poularde  It  la  finaa* 
dere  and  hard  old  'hem,  mannalade,  lac^ 
tqge,  iaiMmt  iplum^puddiQ^  upple  dump- 
liBgs,  aad  parfait  amour-— ^-*' 

''Oh,  .oeaae  your  exquisite  catalogue, 
mast  enohantiDg  of  all  giazards !  ciparfait 
jomour  iiavie  I  jiot  the  delicious  Mira? 
(Ml,  ye^gods!  is  not  that  enough ?" 

^'Go,  you  prince  of  puppies  and  ^our- 
mands  r  cried  Mira,  as  the  bewhtdcered 
beau  made  his  way  Ifturough  the  atiff  as- 
semblage, and  Clara  turned  away  in  dis- 
gost  io  meet  Bacbel,  who  was  coming 
towards  her  with  a  pretty-lookmg  young 
woman.— -^'  My  fiiend,  Amelia  Minden, 
is  very  desirous  of  being  introduced  to 
liiee,  Clara,  and  to  thy  brothar ;  diee  wilt 
noi;,  I  think,  refuse  to  gratify  her,  for 
Amelia  is  wcnrth  knowing/' 

The  introduction  having  taken  place, 
Clara  contkiuedi— ^'  But  there  is  still  a 
question,  which  Radiel^  primitiye  strnpii- 
dty  does  not  satisfy;  sitioe  I  must  not 

say 
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^y  ^  Amelia,^  how  am  I  to  address  you-^ 
ail  Mrs.  or  Miss  Minden  ?** 
■  i  "  Oh !  pour  cela,  pray  call  me  Amelia. 
I  have  been  married,  'tis  true ;  but  that 
dl^am  of  felicity  is  past.  Well,  so  be  it ; 
but  call  me  Amelia,  or  any  thing  you 
IHce,  so  you  but  talk  to  me.  And  now 
for  a  question — how  did  that  precious  old 
hen^  with  her  two  daughters  stuck  under 
her  arms,  like  liver  and  gizzard,  as  they 
are  generally  called^  contrive  to  get  an  tn« 
troduction  to  you  ?*• 

}  ^  By  the  most  simple  method  imagoia* 
ble-^they  came  fwward  and  spoke ;  I,  no- 
thing loth,  -replied;  thus  banishing  the 
unnatural  forms  of  artificial  society :  we 
might  have  grown  desperately  attached  to 
each  other,  had  not  yon  whiskered  hero 
come  by,  and  by  some  unlucky  allusion, 
drove  the  trio  away." 

*^An  allusion,  I  venture,  to  their  liver 
abd  ^zzard  position.  Poor  souls !  there 
they  ding,  under  mamma's  wings,  while 
fi  troop  of  cousins  come  trotting  after,  just 

in 
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ia  the  wake,  and  venture  occasionally  to 
put  in  a  wordy  or  a  smile,  to  fill  up  an 
interstice;  not  that  they  ever  hold  any 
pominent  position,  and  would  fly,  in 
terror,  at  any  thing  but  approaching  to 
conversation.  The  good  woman  has  tried 
every  method  in  her  power,  of  pufF  direct, 
puff  indirect,  and  puff  extraordinary,  to 
dispose  of  her  darling  girls;  but,  some* 
how  or  other,  they  do  not  ictkc — they  are 
not  saleable;  and  the  well-preserved  blue 
and  silver  has  been  exhibited,  summer 
and  winter,  to  no  purpose,  but  that  of 
shewing  how  well  it  wears." 

"  And  no  bad  purpose  either,"  said  an 
old  gentleman  who  just  then  joined  them, 
"  since  economy  is  a  decided  recommenda- 
tion to  a  female,  and  those  poor  girls  have 
scarcely  another." 

»*  Upon  my  word,  good  folks,  you  are 
very  little  short  of  censorious  in  the  snug« 
gery  you  have  formed  to  yourselves;  I 
caimot  allow  my  guests  to  be  so  torn  to 
pieces,"  cried  Emma  Moyston. — **  But," 

continued 
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contino'ed"  she,  "  why,  Rachel,  do  ^ 
not  introduce  your  friend  Edward  W 
Miss  Hardcastle  and  the  rest  of  youi? 
friends  ?  you  are  hecome  a  mere  monopO' 
lizer  of  late." 

"Nay,  Emma,  but  thee  art  severe  now! 
it  would  be  a  monopoly  few  of  this  gay' 
assemblage  would  grudge  me,  did  I  with^ 
draw  Edward  from  his  circle;  but  of  thatf 
there  is  little  fear,  when  thee  art  present; 
Clara  does  not  possibly  feel  the  desire  td 
be  introduced  that  thee  seemcst  to  think." 

"  Indeed  but  she  does,"  replied  Clara,' 
laugliing ;  "  he  appears  to  interest  youyi 
Hachel,  and  must  therefore  possess  sotUe 
charms  for  me." 

Neville  Greysham  was  at  that  moment 
leaning  over  the  back  of  Clara's  chair; 
raising  his  eyes,  he  met  those  of  Hachet 
fixed  on  him  with  an  arch  expression; 
but  hastily  witlidrawing  them,  she  blush- 
ed  deeply,  and  turned  to  beckon  Edward-* 
Thornton. 

The  introduction  gave  little  satisfaction' 
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to  Clara  or  her  brother,  who,  mom  aoh 
^Hinted  with:  the  wcnid  than  the^simj^ 
Bididf  saw  in  him  only  the  lounging*' 
laUw&rad,   demi-^ske  of  deaup&shionable 
]%,  and  feared  to  find  him  a  man  with* 
OBt  honour,   principle,  or  industry.    He 
was  rather  handsome,  and  his  manners 
and  coaversation  showy,  and  somewhat, 
imposing,  to  those  who  were  unacquaint^ 
ed  with  the  polish  of  very  superior  life; 
but  there  was  a  dash  of  libertinism  in  all 
his  actions,  in  which  he  seemed  to  glory, 
as  he  boldly  quizzed  the  company  through 
his  glass,  and  displayed  the  infidelity  of 
his  heart,  and  the  laxity  of  his  principles, 
with    fearless,    careless  impudence.     To- 
wards   Rachel    he  was    respectful,    and 
somewhat  tender,  and  it  was  evident  his 
attentions  met  their  full  return  from  the 
infiituated  girl. 

From  this  unpleasant  contemplation 
Clara  was.  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  Ned 
Moyston,  aa  he  was  familiarly  called,  and 
before  his  little  stock  of  bonne  hommie  was 

exhausted, 
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exhausted,  the  goodly  company  were  sen-' 
sibly  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  a  but- 
ler, borrowed  from  some  neighbouring^ 
inn,  who  announced  (though  the  lady  oB 
the  mansion  had  not  yet  been  visible),! 
that  dinner  was  on  the  table;  and  away 
tiiey  all  scuffled,  to  find  fare  more  sub*' 
stantial  than  the  thin  air  of  gossip,  com-ti 
pliment,  or  scandal. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


i 

Gladla 


"  How  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Abbot  ? — Glai 
see  ye,  Mrs.  WilHams — :ih  !  and  all  your. 
young  folks. — Miss  Hardcastie,  ma'am, 
this  way,  if  you  please. —  Mrs.  Melville— 
where  is  she  ?  This  place  at  my  right 
hand  for  Mrs.  Melville. — Mr.  Moystoii, 
my  dear,  take  care  of  the  gentlemen. — 
Ned  Moyston,  where  are  you  ?  come,  do' 
be  active  ;  set  all  our  friends  down  com- 
fortably.— 
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fcrtably. — Come,  Emma  dear/  do  look 
about. — ^I  dedare  I  am  tired  as  a  dog;  no 
fittle  thing,*^  in  a  sort  of  wto  voce  to  Mrs. 
Md:ville5  ^  to  provide  a  good  dinner  of 
three  twenty-ones,  and  see  'a  room  set  out 
fer  thirty  people.— *Honor,  child,  that  is 
not  your  place':  I  thought  you  knew  bet- 
ter!— do  go  below  Mrs.  Minden. — Miss 

Henderson,  my  dear^ oh,  ah,  there's 

Mr.  Thornton  at  hand — ^hell  take  care  of 
you.— Vicar,  where  are  you  ?  I  am  afraid 
you'll  feel  a  draught  from  that  door — do, 
pray,  move  a  little  higher. — This  is  an  ho- 
nour indeed,  Mr.  Greysham,  I  scarcely 
expected ;  but  I  fancy  we  have  attractive 
metal  here— haven't  we  ?"  looking  wisely, 
and  nodding  at  Clara. 

These,  and  sundry  such  observations, 
announced  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Moyston, 
as  her  numerous  dinner  company  did  their 
utmost  to  arrange  themselves  around  the 
ample  and  heavily  laden  table,  that,  groan* 
ing  under  piles  of  food,  plate  glass,  and 

VOL.  I.  G  damask 
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diamask  napkins,  invited  thiem  to  ea^ 
drink,  imd  be  merry. 

"  Come  now,"  resumed  she,  when  with 
infinite  difficulty*  jostling,  pushing,  and 
squeezing,  the  good  folks  were  at  length 
seated,  "  come  now,  do  pray  make  free ;  I 
am  right  glad  to  see  you  all  here,  and 
hope  you  will  all  find  something  good, 
something  you  like :  I'm  sure  it  is  all  nice 
and  hot,'  and  well  Cooked  too.  111  answer 
for  it ;  to  be  sure,  I  am  a  bit  tired,  but 
that  I  don't  mind.'' 

And  **  nice  and  hot"  it  really  was,  and 
well  cooked  too,  for  the  notable  lady  had 
laboured  hard  and  long  to  bring  it  up  in 
perfection,  and  now  sat  at  the  head  of  her 
table,  in  all  the  glowing  beauties  of  an 
overheated,  overtired  cook-maid ;  her  am- 
ple person  panting  and  puffing;  her  brod^ 
face,  of  the  deepest  piony  hue,  surmount^ 
ed  by  an  enormous  **  spic  and  span  vteii/^ 
curling  front,  and  a  turban  of  crimfiOft 
crape,  spangled  all  over  with  gold,  frofti 
under  which  crept  certain  little  ritufets, 

that 
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tbat  required  the  constant  appfication  of  a 
irhite  camlmc  pocket  handkerchief  held 
bjr  bands,  whose  roseate  dye  contrasted 
ftidy  with  t^  snowy  camln^G;  and  served 
to  display  a  profusion  of  white,  blue»  and 
glittering  rings;  and  there  She  sat>  so 
warm,  so  tired,  so  dressed,  so  pleased,  so 
busy,  and  so  anxious  that  every  body 
should  do  honour  to  her  good  things ;  and 
there  was  the  housemaid,  and  the  nurse- 
maid, and  the  gardener,  and  Jem,  grin<- 
ning  so  glad;  and  the  borrowed  waiter 
from  the  Crown  acting  butler ;  all  running 
one  over  the  other  in  eager  haste  to  wait 
on  the  company ;  and  the  butler  drew  the 
wrong  corks — Sally  helped  ale  instead  of 
water— Jem  spilled  the  rich  gravy  over 
the  edge  of  a  plate  he  was  labouring  to 
push  in — ^the  gardener  handed  Miss  Spicer 
a  glass  of  rum  in  mistake  for  madeira—- 
Mary  stumbled  over  a  pile  of  plates  that 
stood  in  her  way — Mr.  Moyston  swore — 
Ned  Moyston  roared  with  laughter- 
Emma  Moyston  wished  mamma  would 

6  2  not 
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not  invite  lier  friends  so  seldom,  and  s6 
numerously— mamma  called,  scolded,  puff, 
ed,  panted,  applied  the  said  handkerchief, 
named  the  various  dishes,  smiled,  bowed, 
pressed  her  good  things,  and  called,  and 
scolded  again — ^Honor  Moy  ston  eat,  drank, 
and  looked  sheepish ;  while  the  numerous 
guests  did  their  best  to  amuse  themselves 
and  ridicule  their  hostess. 
V  "  Vicar,  shall  I  thank  you  for  a  bit  of 
that  dish  before  you  ?  I  don't  know  what 
it  is,  but  it  smells  good/'  called  a  fat  gra- 
zier, from  the  opposite  side. 

"  Only  the  dish,  you  know,  vicar,  not 
its  contents,"  simpered  a  dandy  beau. 

**  That  is  your  wit,  Mr.  Sharpshins — ^is 
it?"  replied  the  offended  wife  of  the  gra- 
zier;  "  my  husband  knows  what  good 
company  is,  and  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing too,  I  can  assure  you,  though  he 
mayn't  know  what  that  is  just  exactly." 
'  *f  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am— -no  offence,  I 
hope;  but  really 'twas  too  good  not  to 
laugh  at~*'pon  honour  'twas." 
f.l  "What 
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^  What  is  this  you  have  sent  me,  Mr. 
MelviDe?" 

^  Just  what  Miss  Beverly  asked  for,  I 
Aink — some  excellent  fricasee.** 

^  But  what,  Mr.  Melville,  is  it  made 
of?  that  is  what  I  want  to  know.*! 

^  Made  of.  Miss  Beverly !"  cried  the 
hdy,  from  the  head  of  the  table ;  ''  why 
the  finest  young  rabbits  I  ever  saw." 

*'  Faugh !  rabbits  in  August !  I  would 
ss  soon  eat  young  cats !  Take  it  away, 
Jem — take  it  away ! — horrid  !-*-rabbits  in 
August  T 

*'  Almost  as  bad  taste  as  broad  beans, 
with  butter  and  pepper,  crammed  into  the 
mouth  half-a-dozen  together,"  whispered 
a  young  lady,  just  returned  from  a  twelve- 
month's study  of  fashion  and  refinement  in 
a  London  second-rate  boarding-school.'^ 

**  Or  fish  from  the  point  of  a  knife,"  re- 
turned her  tittering  neighbour. 

"  Oh !  do  but  look  at  the  Liver  and  Giz- 
zard, how  they  are  stuffing!  Faith  I 
believe  they  have  not  met  with  such  a 

g3  tucking-in 
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tucting-in  for  an  age!"  exclaimed  the 
beau  with  whiskers;  then, calling  aloud— 
"  My  lovely  Gizzard,  how  are  you  getting 
on?  do  you  find  any  thing  on  which  to 
feast  your  delicate  appetite  ?  Nay,  do  not 
look  offended  in  this  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey — eat,  sweetest,  eat !" 

"  What  an  incorrigible  fool  you  are  !"* 
returned  the  lady ;  "but  apropos,  yoii  king 
of  epicures,  do  you  find  the  bill  of  fare  I 
gave  you  overrated  ?" 

"  When  I  am  king,  you,  fair  Gizzardi 
shall  he  caterer.  In  one  thing  only  is  your 
list  incomplete.  We  have  no  parfait 
amour"  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  That  I  beg  leave  to  deny,  good  don 
Whiskerando.  You  always  carry  ah  abun- 
dance of  it  about  your  own  sweet  person  : 
where  you  are,  parfait  amour  can  never  be 
wanting." 

"Oh,  severe,  faith ! — keen,  witty,  egad  ■ 
■too  good,  sweetest — too  good !" 
"  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  an  elderly  lady, 
who  sat  next  Mrs.  Melville,  "that  so  sweet 
a  girl 
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a  girl  as   Miss  Henderson  should  throw 
herself  away  on  young  Thornton !" 

*^  Do  you  then  reaUy  apprehend  she  is  in 
danger  of  so  doing  ?**  asked  Mrs.  Melvill^ 
in  surprise.    • 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  madam ; 
^  they  are  now  tea  ever  together ;  and^  I 
hear,  he  has  called  several  times  at  her  &< 
ther's.  The  old  gentleman  cannot  fail  to 
know  his  character,  though  I  much  doubt 
if  he  knows  its  darkest  shades ;  or  if  he 
has  an  idea  how  ck)nstaiitly  he  may  be 
fiHind  in  company  with  his  daughter.** 

**  Would  it  not  be  well  to  drop  him  a 
hint  upon  the  subject?  Such  a  girl  is 
worth  risking  something  to  saye." 

"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mr.  Henderson,  or  I  should  certainly  take 
that  liberty,  especially  as  I  can  speak  of 
stubborn  facts  enough  to  ai^ouse  the  cold- 
tot,  or  the  securest  parent  You,  Mrs. 
Melville,  are  acquainted  with  them,  I 
think.*? 
««  Very  little — ^very  little  indeed ;  yet  I 
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^all  not  fail  to  drop  a  hint,  however  iniJ^ 
pleasant  it  may  be  to  the  young  lady." 

"  Itwill.lfear,  be  of  little  ose.  Rachel  has 
too  long  been  accustomed  to  follow  her  own 
inclination,  to  submit  very  readily  to  per- 
suasion or  control,  on  a  subject  so  interest- 
ing to  her :  there  is  a  fatality,  I  believe,  ia 
those  things,  which  it  is  perhaps  best  not 
to  interfere  in," 

"  I  suspect  you  two  are  plotting  mis- 
chief there,"  cried  Thornton,  who,  seated 
between  Clara  and  Rachel,  was  the  vis-ii-vis 
of  Mrs.  Melville ;  "  two  ladies,  talking  se- 
riously, are  always  to  be  dreaded,  and  ever 
to  be  interrupted  by  all  well-wishers  to  the 
community." 

*'  You,  Kdward  Thornton,  are  an  ene- 
my to  seriousness  of  whatever  kind,  I 
fancy,"  replied  the  old  lady. 

*'  Why  feith,  madam,  generally  so:  se- 
riousness is  commonly  hypocrisy,  and  of 
all  sins  I  detest  hypocrisy  supreme.  The 
more  so,  perhaps,  because  I  had  such 
doses  of  it  poured  down  my  throat  when 
a  boy: 
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tlx>y:  but  enough  c^  this ;  will  you  and 

Mrs.  Melville  do  me  the  honour  to  take 

nine  with  me  ?^ 

The  wine  was  brought^  the  bow  pven, 
and  the  glasses  raised  to  the  lip&  The, 
ladies  hastily  withdrew  it,  and  smiled  in- 
tdliUy,  while  Thornton  shouted  in  no 
mean  Toice— ^  What  the  devil  have  you 
brought  us?  grab  virgus,  by  all  that's 
good !     Enough  to  poison  the  old  one." 

^  Why,  you  stupid  rascal,  what  have  you 
got  there  ?"  roared  the  good-natured,  but 
passionate  master  of  the  house.  **  Not  a 
man  in  the  county  has  a  better  cellar  of 
wines  than  I  have,  and  here  are  my 
friends  poisoned  by  your  stupidity.  Bring 
me  a  glass  of  it,  you  fool  ?" 

''  No  fool,  sir !  no  fault  of  mine !  I  got 
it  where  I  was  desired,"  muttered  the  of- 
fended waiter. 

**  ril  lay  my  life  it  is  some  of  mother's 
fermented  trash,    that  she  manufactures 

.every  year  by  way  of  amusement.   Faith, 

v'tis  toor 
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"  I  say,  Mrs.  Moyston,  my  dear,  do 
pray  keep  your  poison  locked  up.  How 
the  devil  came  any  of  it  in  my  cellars  ? 
I  will  not  have  my  wines  disgraced  by 
any  such  trash." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it.  I  am  sure  I  have  ways 
enough  for  my  wine  without  troubling 
you  with  it ;  though  you  would  find  the 
difference  in  the  year's  wine-bill,  if  it 
were  not  used  in  cooking  and  such  like 
things,  and  that,  I  suppose,  is  how  it  came 
here  to-day.  That  stupid  Jem  brought  it 
up.  I  recollect  there  was  a  bottle  not 
opened  left  down  stairs." 

"  Well,  mother,  do  for  the  future  keep 
the  stuff  out  of  sight ;  and,  I  say,  don't 
use  it  in  any  thing  I  am  likely  to  eat." 

"  Like  your  impertinence,  sir !  I  shall 
use  it  when  and  where  I  please.  So  it  is 
to  have  sons  grown  up  to  direct  their  mo- 
thers. I  am  sure  nobody  can  take  more 
pains  to  have  every  thing  nice  and  in  or- 
der than  I  do.  I  am  not  like  some  of  our 
neighbours. 


wrigbbQprs,  ;^diflg  ^m  placp  to  jdace, 
to  attend  committeefl^  charitiest  ai^d  jfjbj^. 
Bot!  Ko-rrno,  ^epre^m  I,  always  at  my 
past— always  fegging.and  planning  fer  my 
&mily»  jtQ  make  things  go  as  &r  as  posr 
a)il^  apjd  yet  have  it  all  looking  well. 
Gracious!  Mary,  what  are  you  about  ?  lyhy 
joii  are  as  awkward,  child,  as  if  you  never 
%ifkW  a  dinner  before,  ajod  so  mujch  pains 
as  I  have  taken  to  teach  you  too.  Really 
tig  wqnderful !  Mr.  Greysham,  sir,  I  am 
aSt^id .  1^  has  spoilt  your  coat*"  v 
.  ^*  Tbapk  you^  madam,  it  is  not  of  the 
least  consequence!—^  mere  nothing !-rr 
Miss  Hardcastle  is,  I  fear,  more  inconve* 
nienced  than  myself.'' 

"  Oh  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  I  but 
so  it  is,  when  young  people  sit  so  near 
together.  Sympathy,  sympathy,  you 
see!     It  is  all  attraction,  I  suppose*'* 

^'  It  is  all  noise  and  nonsense^  I  suppose^'' 
muttered  Thornton :  '^  the  penalty  one 
must  pay  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  din* 
ner,  and  the  society  of  those  we  love*" 

g6  «Is 
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"  Is  that  your  own  case  you  describe  so 
feelingly  ?"  asked  Clara. 

*'  Faith,  I  believe  it  is,  and  perhaps- 
that  of  several  others.  There  must  be 
some  powerful  influence  to  attract  such  a 
cursed  crowd  as  this  will  amount  to  in  the 
evening." 

"  Yet  this  is  not  the  place  one  would 
choose  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  society 
of  those  we  love." 

"  True,  but  there  are  in  the  world  who 
are  not  at  liberty  to  choose  time  and  place ; 
but  must '  take  the  good  the  gods  provide 
them,'  and  be  thankful." 

"  That  cannot  be  your  case,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton." 

"  Egad,  it  is  though ;  for  I  must  and 
will  see  and  converse  with  our  little  friend 
Raehel,  and  I  may  as  well  present  myself 
before  Cerberus  uncalled  for,  and  expect 
civility,  as  before  her  father.  The  old 
woman  might,  perhaps,  be  won  over,  but 
the  old  man  is  stiff  as  iron." 

"And 


X 
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'  ^  AiiA    does  lUehd   eno6unige  your 

meeting  her  anknown  to  lier  parents  ?^    - 

••  Why,   what  is  to  be  done  ?   if  tliey 

will  ncit  allow  us  to  meet  boldly,  why  we 

must^  meet  as  we  can,  you  know." 

^  I  do  not  know  it,  nor  do  I  think  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  conceive  it  to  be  Ra- 
diel*s  duty  to  conform  to  her  iather^s  will, 
who  is  too  indulgent  to  refuse  your  visit- 
ing at  his  house  without  some  very  good 
cause.'' 

^  Oh)  as  to  a  cause,  by  the  lord  Harry, 
I  care*  not  who  knows  the  cause!  The 
simple  fact  is,  I  am  a  bit  too  gay  for  the 
cut  of  a  Quaker  coat:  care  too  little  for 
money,  and  too  much  for  frolic,  for  old 
square  toes  T 

^  I  wish,  Edward,"  said  Rachel,  '^  thee 
wouldst  not  talk  any  more  to  Clara  Hard- 
castle  on  a  subject  that  cannot  interest 
her,  and  which  is  painful  to  me  to  hear.'' 

**  Allow  me.  Miss  Hardcastle,  to  send 
you  a  little  of  this  preserve ;  it  is  excel- 
lent,*' said  a  gentleman  opposite. 

**Oh 
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your  horse  for  a  hundred !  For  shame  to 
talk  so!  Only  think  where  are  the  hun- 
dreds to  come  from !"  almost  screamed  a 
maiden  "  aunt  Moyston." 

Ted  laughed ;  but  his  mother  hastily 
replied — "  He  knows  where  his  hundreds 
or  thousands  either  are  to  come  from, 
Miss  Moyston.  My  son  is  not  a  man  to 
sport  what  he  has  not." 

"Thanks  to  those  who  earned  it  for  him; 
a  thing  he  never  would  have  done  for  him- 
self," sharply  retorted  the  aunt. 

This  was  touching  a  tender  string.  Mrs. 
Moyston's  father,  by  dint  of  persevering 
labour,  in  a  very  low  station,  amassed  pro- 
digious wealth,  with  which  he  endowed 
his  co-heiresses ;  who  both  joyfully  conr 
sented  to  sink  in  marriage  all  remem- 
brance of  what  had  gone  before,  carefully 
avoiding  all  reference  to  their  forefathers. 
Mr.  Moyston's  father  too  was  a  tradesman, 
who  laboured  with  his  own  hands  to  in- 
crease his  wealth,  and  found  a  family;  and 
ithe  present  Moystons  were  the  first  of  the 
name 
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name  who  had  ever  aspired  at  being  gen^ 
IkfoOc.  They  however  did  very  well  when 
no  allusion  was  made  to  getting  money ; 
but  this  was  more  than  poor  Mrs.  Moy- 
8t(m*9  nerves  or  philosophy  would  bear. 
To  spare  farther  remark,  she  now  bounced 
from  her  seat  in  angry  majesty,  and  fan- 
ning her  face  most  vehemently,  led  the 
way  towards  her  brightly-illuminated,  but 
cool  weU-aired  drawing-rooms,  where  a 
fiesh  reinforcement  of  youth  and  age 
awaited  them. 

The  evening  was  hot  and  sultry,  but 
folding  doors,  opening  through  a  spacious 
suite  of  rooms,  and  low  French  windows. 
Opening  on  a  lovely  "  dew-bespangled'* 
kwn,  from  whence  various  clusters  of  flow- 
ers sent  the  sweetest  perfumes,  gave  a  cool 
freshness  to  the  rooms  peculiarly  inviting. 

Clara,  as  she  entered  with  her  friend 
Mrs.  Melville,  started  to  see  the  Argand 
kmps  in  full  brilliance,  and  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  ladies,  of  all  ages,  and  a  dozen 
Toy  young  gentlemen,  seated  in  all  the 
'\      ^  brilliance 
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brilliance  and  finery  they  could  muster.— h 
"  What,"  cried  she,  in  alarm,  "  are  these 
people  come  here  for,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night?  Surely  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done,  than  to  sip  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
order  one's  carriage." 

"  Doucement,  fair  Clara,"  replied  Mrs. 
Minden,  with  a  smile,  "  our  hostess  wUl 
not  so  easily  part  from  you.  Here  are 
two  pianos,  a  harp,  a  tambourine,  a  vio- 
lincello,  and  a  flute — very  indicative  that 
of  music;  there  are  card-tables,  one,  twoj 
three,  and  four,  for  whist,  quadrille,  and 
Pope  Joan ;  and  I  know  the  schoolroom 
has  been  dusted  and  rummaged  out,  which, 
added  to  the  appearance  of  these  very 
youthy  beaux,  is  strongly  indicative  of 
dancing." 

'*  For  mercy's  sake  close  your  catalogue 
of  amusements,  invented  to  wear  away 
long,  dull  nights  in  August,  after  being 
poisoned  by  the  too-savoury  fumes  of  an 
overloaded  table,  and  stunned  by  the  noise 
and  clatter  of  ill-instructed  servants.  This 
balmy 
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balmy  air--4his  quiet  mocmligfa^  if  a  thou« 

8Uid  times  more  in^itingr 

^'  It  may  be  to  yon,  my  dear ;  but  our 
hofitess  seldom  ^vet  parties ;  and  whence 
doesdoso,  to  use  ber  own  phrase^  ihe  'does 
the  thing  in  styla*  Now  this  is  her  chef' 
i^tBuure;  yourself  and  brother,  Mt.  and 
Mrs.  Melville  and  Mr,  Greyshdm,  'form  a 
aew  constellation  in  her  heavens ;  the  dis» 
eovery  of  which,  the  poor  soul  has  be^n  at 
ao  smijdl  pains  to  shew  off  with  becoming 
bmsours.^ 

Tea,  ooBke^  roHs,  cakes,  muflSns,  biseuits, 
and  all  the  et  ccetera  of  a  country  tea-table, 
were  now  handed  about,  and  a  variety  of 
small  tables  scattered  around  the  room,  on 
which  the  good  ladies  and  the  young  lads 
forgot  not  to  heap  a  store  that,  Clara 
thought,  might  well  have  served  a  week's 
provision :  she  was  at  liberty  however  to 
think  as  she  chose,  while  they  eat  and 
drank  as  though  doing  so  made  the  great 
business  of  their  lives.  Time  faowevor 
was  soon  found  for  a  little  scandal,  and 

characters 
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diameters  fr'ere  most  unmercifully  torn  to 
pieces,  and  scattered  piecemeal  among  the 
oddly-assembled  group;  while  the  good 
lady  of  the  house,  who,  to  do  her  justice, 
seemed  incapable  of  ill-nature,  bustled 
about  from  place  to  place,  courtesying  to 
one,  shaking  hands  with  another,  nodding 
at  a  third,  kissing  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 
The  whist  and  quadrille  boards  were  soon 
filled — Pope  Joan  found  but  few  follow- 
ers, while  someyoung  ladies,  nothing  loath 
to  display  their  fingers,  figures,  voices,  and 
bad  Italian,  seated  themselves  at  the  harp 
and  pianos. 

"  But  remember  now,"  cried  the  heated, 
smiling  mistress  of  the  revels,  "  that  you 
do  not  tire  yourselves,  for  we  must  have  a 
dance  when  the  gentlemen  come  in  :  Em- 
ma and  Honor  too  have  set  their  hearts 
on  a  dance,  and  been  practising  all  the 
morning." 

"  Law,  ma,  how  can  you  say  so !  I  am 
sure  I  never  thought  of  practising,"  cried 
Emma,  in  a  voice  of  vexation. 

"  Oh. 
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*<  Ohy  didn't  you ;  that  is  mighty  good ! 

I  ivonder  what  all  that  capering,  and  ke* 

vislungy  and  bowing,  and   cutting,  this 

morning  was  then,"  laughed  the  blushing 

Honor. 

*'  You  shall  be  sent  to  bed.  Miss ;  and 

then  I  wonder  who  will  repent  pertness  ?*" 

^  Thank  you  for  all  your  kindness,  but 

papa  will  take  care  and  prevent  your  being 

mistress  to-night.** 

A  conversation,  carried  on  in  low  tones, 
which,  from  the  window  where  Clara  and 
Mrs.  Melville  were  sitting,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  hear,  caused  them  to  look 
through  the  crowd  in  search  of  the  sub- 
jects of  it,  but  neither  Rachel  Henderson 
nor  Edward  Thornton  were  to  be  found ; 
a  glimpse  of  distant  figures  in  the  moon* 
light  however  convinced  the  experienced 
Mrs.  Melville,  that  advice  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, come  too  late,  since  Rachel  ap- 
peared to  give  decided  encouragement  to 
her  unprincipled  lover. 
• "  He  is  not  the  only  young  man,"  con? 

tinned 
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tinued  a  matronly-looking  woman,  as  she 
dealt  her  cards,  "  who,  after  being  edu- 
cated a  Quaker,  forswore  the  plain  dress 
and  the  plain  language,  and  entered  freely 
into  the  world ;  nor  do  I  blame  him  for 
that,  but  it  is  his  dissipations — his  licen- 
tious conduct,  that  I  detest." 

"  That,  ma'am,"  replied  her  neighbour, 
"  every  one  must  despise  him  for.  You 
know,  of  course,  his  conduct  to  thatprettyf 
interesting  girl,  Eliza  Saunders.  Poor 
girl !  she  looks  heart-broken." 

"  Yes ;  I  know  all  the  particulars ;  and 
never  was  a  more  systematic  piece  of  vil- 
lany  than  his  was.  Eliza  is  no  common 
character,  nor  did  common  means  produce 
her  ruin;  but  never  was  ruin  more  com- 
plete, or  vice  more  triumphant." 

"  Pray,  ma'am — for  there  certainly  was 
a  child — do  you  know  what  is  become  of 
it?" 

"  Ah !  that  is  the  worst  part  of  the  story, 
God  grant  his  hands  may  be  free  from  the 
blood  of  bis  own  child !" 

Clara 
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Clara  conld  hear  no  more ;  she  ^t  mok 
and  giddy,  and  gladly  accepted  the  arm  of 
Seville  Greysham^  who  led  her  towards 
the  room  where  the  gay  sounds  of  vioUn 
and  harp  inVited  the  youthful  votaries  of 
Terpsichore  to  jom  the  festive  dance :  and 
the  sun  shone  in  all  his  morning  beauty, 
before  Rachdi  and  her  lover  again  made 
part  of  the  assembly,  the  guests  depart- 
ed, or  the  glad  and  wearied  Mrs.  Moyston 
could  Jay  aside  her  red  turban  and  flaxen 
curb»  and  repose  her   aching  head  and 
fimfas  in  quiet  sleep. 

**  Well,  George**  cried  Clara  Hardcastle^ 
as  she  sat  pale  and  shivering  over  a  mid*- 
day  breakfast,  ^^  bow  long  is  this  vulgar, 
hard-working  sort  of  dissipation  to  con- 
tinue ?.  I  begin  to  grow  heartily  weary  of 
it ;  and  if  I  did  not  love  you  better  than 
any  thing  else  in  the  world,  should  swear 
never  to  mingle  in  it  again ." 

"  What,  still  dissatisfied,  Clara!  Can 
neither  lady  Sarah,  our  good  aunt,  nor 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Moyston,  please  ?     Yours  is  a  hope- 
less case,  I  fear," 

*'  Neither  of  the  worthies  you  have 
named  would  I  choose  to  copy,  certainly 
yet,  George,  you  know  I  am  to  be  pleased* 
When  did  I  quarrel  with  home,  or  find 
Melville  Lodge  disagreeable  ?  But  I  do. 
clare  ray  eyes  are  weak  still,  from  the  glarQ 
of  bright  colours  and  Bristol  stones,  which 
oppressed  them  so  many  hours!  and  my 
head  still  aches  from  the  noise  of  themeon 
the  hissing  whisper  of  the  women,  and  the; 
fumesofthree  twenty-ones,  including  every 
thing  rich,  strong,  gross,  and  heavy,  in: 
season  and  out  of  it." 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  giddy  Clara !  and  X 
promise  never  to  feast  you  so  richly ;  oa 
the  contrary,  you  shall  live  as  simply  as 
you  please,  and  as  much  at  home,  after 
you  have  returned  these  attentions  by  one 
sweeping  invitation  ;  and  even  then  I  wilt 
not  stipulate  for  three  twenty-ones." 

"  Thank  you,   dear  George ;  and  it  is 

well  you  do   not;  for  I  verily  believe  !■ 

could 
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could  not  accomplish  such  an  undertaking 
better  than  poor  Mrs.  Moyston.** 

**  What  is  that  Miss  Hardcastle  could 
not  do  better  than  poor  Mrs.  Moyston  ?" 
asked  Neyille  Grey  sham,  who  just  then 
entered  the  breakfast-parlour. 

A  laughing  explanation  was  given,  and 
all  agreed  that  no  poor  woman  could  take 
more  pains,  or  fail  more  completely,  in 
•*  doing  the  thing  in  style,"  as  she  called 
it,  than  their  notable  friend  had  done. — 
"  But,**  continued  Greysham,  **  I  have  a 
commission  to  execute,  which  demands 
attention.  Margaret  is  extremely  anxious 
to  see  you,  my  dear  Miss  Hardcastle,  this 
morning,  even  though  you  may  feel  some- 
thing of  fatigue.  She  wishes,  I  believe, 
to  call  on  the  Hendersons,  and  relies  more 
on  you  than  on  herself  for  any  good  the 
visit  may  be  productive  of." 

"  Then,"  replied  Clara,  **  she  does  in- 
Justice  to  herself;  however,  no  selfish  feel- 
ing shall  prevent  my  accompanying  Mrs. 
M  elville  in  her  visit,  or  lending  whatever 

VOL.  I.  H  inftueu^^ 
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influence  I  may  possess  to  her  arguments.",] 
"  You  intend  well,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  i 
young  vicar;  "but  it  is  tender  ground,  f 
and  I  should  advise  you  to  he  very  cau- 
tious how  you  interfere.     Thornton  is  no^j 
new  acquaintance,  nor  can  his  pursuits  bojt 
unknown  to  Mr.  Henderson ;  the  young 
people  appear  to  me  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand each  otlier ;  and  the  Quakers,  as  a. 
body,  I  know,  always  make  such  affairs 
their  own  business — never  allowing  their, 
young  people  to  cater  for  themselves." 

"  But  in  this  case  the  young  folks  liave^, 
chosen  to  provide  for  themselves,  1  fancy ; 
that  however  would  be  no  concern  of  either 
Mrs.  Melville  or  myself,  if  we  had  not, 
heard  such  frightful  accounts  of  his  moral 
character,  which  Rachel,  I  am  sure,  can- 
not know,  or  it  is  impossible,  with  a  mind, 
as  delicate  as  hers,  she  could  for  a  moment, 
encourage  his  addresses." 

"  All-powerful  love,"  returned  the  vicar, 

with  a  smile ;  "  be  careful,  Clara,  how 

you  admit  such  a  disorderly  guest  within 

the 
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the  happy  i^on  of  your  own  gay  bosom. 
I  regret  the  impossibility  of  accompanying 
you  in  your  ride  thb  morning :  Neville 
has^  I  8ee»  brought  his  phaeton ;  perhaps 
he  anticipated  the  honour  of  a  tite-i-tSte 
drive." 

^  Not  that  quite;  only  hoped  for  such 
a  fevour,  and  am  but  too  happy  in  having 
my  hopes  thus  crowned  with  success.** 

**  A  truce  with  badinage/  cned  the 
blushing  Glara,  "  and  tell  me,  George,  am 
I  to  expect  the  honour  of  your  fetching 
me  home  ?*" 

"  I  am  but  a  bad  mercury ,*•  interrupted 
Greysham ;  **  my  last  orders  were  to  re- 
quest you  would  both  take  an  early  din- 
ner enjamille  at  the  Lodge,  and  Margaret 
will  send  her  carriage  home  with  you  in 
the  evening,  soon  enough  to  lure  back  the 
truant  roses  from  your  fair  cheek,  sweet 
Clara/' 

"  Ay,  that  will  be  delightful !  you  will 
come  early,  George,  and  we  shall  enjoy 
onr  chicken  and  rational  evening  a  thou- 

H  2  sand 
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sand  times  more  than  the  three  twenty- • 
ones,"   cried  the  joyous    Clara,    as    she ' 
bounded  into  the  phaeton,  arid  gaily  kissed  ; 
her  hand  to  her  brother,  who  watched  her 
out  of  sight,  with  mingled  ianxiety  and  i 
hope    that  her  kind  heart  might  nestlie 
safely  ih  the  noble,  honourable  bosom  of 
her  accomplished  charioteer. 

When  Mrs.  Melville  and  Clara  were 
shown  into  friend  Henderson's  drawing- 
room,  they  were  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  it  tenanted  by  5,achel  alone,  in  evi- 
dently depressed  spirits,  and  with  the 
traces  of  recent  tears  still  on  her  flushed 
cheek.  After  a  little  preliminary  conver- 
sation, Rachel  entered  on  the  subject  of 
her  vexation  by  saying — "  Thee  mayest 
feel  very  thankful,  Clara,  that  thee  art  not 
by  birth  and  education  a  Friend,  or  thee 
would'st  not  so  readily  be  allowed  to  share  . 
Neville  Greysham's  phaeton,  dance  with 
him,  talk  with  him,  and  enjoy  his  society." 

"  Perhaps  not,  my  dear  Rachel,  unless 
Neville  had  been  a  Friend  likewise — then 

I  think 
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I   thinks  there  would  have  been  no  ob- 
jection.'* 

<*  Oh,  a  thousand !  in  the  first  place,  he 
would  have  been  too  gay — too  much  like 
the  Babylonish  multitude;  his  phaeton 
and  his  dancing  would  have  been  crimes 
of  deepest  dye." 

*•  Certainly,  both  are  decidedly  opposed 
■  to  the  simplicity  of  dress  and  manner 
adopted  by  that  sect ;  but  as  Neville  is  a 
consistent  member  of  the  church  to  which 
he  belongs,  so  we  may  charitably  suppose 
be  would  have  been,  had  his  birth  cast 
him.  among  the  Quakers,  a  consistent  mem- 
ber of  that  society.'* 

*•  Thee  art  little  aware,  Clara,  of  the 
diflBeulty  there  exists  in  maintaining  con- 
sistency among  Friends,  especially  to  young 
men,  in  the  first  warmth  and  blush  of 
manhood.'* 

.  "  Difficulties  but  increase  the  credit, 
Rachel ;  and  an  inconsistent  must  be  an 
unworthy  character.'' 

"  Is  that  thy  opinion,  Margaret  Mel- 

H  3  ville?" 
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ville  ?  over  whose  head  a  few  more  years 
have  passed  than  over  that  of  this  wariiH 
hearted  girl." 

"  Indeed,  my  denr,  it  is  decidedly  so; 
without  consistency  there  can  be  no  prin- 
ciple, and  without  principle  no  foundation 
for  happiness," 

"  But  wilt  thee  not  concede  something" 
to  youth  and  inexperience,  when  opposed 
to  age  iind  prejudice  ?— wilt  thee  not  make 
some  allowance  for  a  sanguine  dispositiMi 
and  great  temptation  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly — great  allowance.  ] 
know  there  are  many  little  errors  that 
young  men  run  into,  to  which  inexperi- 
ence and  animal  spirits  alone  conduct 
them ;  but  an  ascetic  only  would  con- 
demn the  future  character  for  faiUngs  like 
these." 

"  Yet,  Margaret,  for  follies  such 
Uieee,  Edward  Thornton  is  condemned, 
is  disowned,  by  the  Friends,  and  forbidden 
to  think  of  her  he  loves  as  the  partner  of 
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li$s  fvLtme  life-*-tlie  mottwr  of  his  sorrows, 
and^faarer  of  bis  cfffes.** 

^  Are  Edward  Tilomton^l  fdlies  ikiere 
3^diithftil  errors^  the  k^sults  of  unbroken 
wflmt^  and  a  bebrt  unacquainted  whh 
'^ief  ?^^or  are  'l^ey  not,  my  dear  Rai^el, 
tiich  Ieis  ^tery  Christian — such  as  your 
bwb  pure  mind,  if  uninfluenced,  would 
dMidd  to  be  indicative  of  a  depraved  heart 
«nd  debased  tnind?  The  difference  is 
very  great ;  and  do  not  you  blind  yourself 
to  ita  consequences." 

**  Yot  three  yeans,  Margaret  Melville,  I 
have  heard  thy  husband  and  thy  brother 
spoken  of  in  very  high  terms,  beyond  the 
pate  of  the  little  society  to  which  I  be- 
longs and  I  khow  thee  thinkest  them  per- 
fection. Now,  I  do  verily  believe,  that 
Neville  Greysharli  has,  to  the  full,  as  many 
&iilts  \As  Edward;  but  he  is  not  judged 
by  setitariati  prejudice,  nor  tied  down  by 
the  edrds  of  nairowmitidedness ;  they  rie- 
ttwkib  the#gft^e  unseen  ahd  tihknoWfi." 

Mr^.  Melvilie  snuiled,   as  Clara^   with 

H  4  sparkling 
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sparkling  eyes  and  crimsoned  cheeks,  has- 
tily  replied — "  Would  to  God,  Rachel, 
that  Thornton  were  but  half  as  free  from 
fault  as  Greysham !  Who  ever  accused 
him  of  infidelity — of  disowning  the  God 
who  created  him  ? — or  whoever  brought- 
thecliarge  of  cool,  premeditated  seduction 
against  Neville  Greysham?  Rachel,  I 
know  you  love  this  Edward ;  but  your 
own  happiness  demands  the  sacrifice  of 
passion  to  principle." 

"  Thee  art  but  young,  Clara,  and  thy 
wann  heart  hath  chosen  Neville  Greysham 
as  its  idol.  Nay,  blush  not,  but  prepare 
thyself — for  the  tongue  of  scandal  sleeps 
not,  and  sacrifices  may  be  demanded  of 
thee,  which  are  easier  to  talk  of  than  to 
make." 

Before  Clara  could  reply,  or  Rachel 
again  stop  the  current  of  her  tears,  Mr. 
Henderson  and  his  wife  both  came  into 
the  room :  the  old  gentleman  looked  as 
one  "  more  in  sorrow  tlian  in  aiig  er ;"  but 
he  was  evidently  much  agitated,  and  fre- 
quently 


nuy 
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quently  turned  an  eye  of  anxiety  on  his 
daughter,  who,  on  her  part,  strenuously 
avoided  looking  at  him :  he,  however, 
shook  his  visitors  kindly  by  the  hand, 
saying — •*  After  the  late,  or  more  properly 
early,  hour  in  which  thou  left  friend  Moy* 
stones  this  morning,  I  am  a  little  surprised 
to  see  thee  looking  so  well,  and  so  far 
'-fipm  home,  Margaret.** 

•*  Why,  my  good  sir,**  replied  Mrs 
Melville,  '*  it  would  indeed  be  too  bad  to 
allow  the  dissipation  of  one  day  to  destroy 
the  next ;  though  I  am  but  an  indifferent 
rake — early  hours  suit  me  best :  but  what 
think  you  of  Miss  Hardcastle  riding  to 
the  Lodge  before  she  came  here  this 
morning  ?** 

•*  She  is  young  and  active,  and  I  dare 
believe,  happy ;  she  may  therefore  do 
much.  Let  me  advise  thee,  Clara,  always 
to  keep  the  strict  path  of  duty,  and  thou 
wilt  do  well :  the  youthful  exuberance  of 
thy  spirits  will  not  then  lead  thee  astray 
B^ter  false  gods.*^ 

H  5  **  Thank 
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"  Thank  you,  my  good  sir,  for  such  ad- 
vice. Hitherto  the  path  of  duty  has  been 
the  pleasantest  1  could  tread;  it  has  been 
free  tiom  thorna,  and  I  have  had  no  temp- 
tation to  diverge  from  it ;  hence  I  am  with- 
out blame  or  merit  on  that  score." 

"  Thou  wilt  not  always  find  it  S(\  Clara; 
but  thou  wilt,  under  all  circumstances, 
experience  support,  if  a  desire  to  do  right 
influence  all  thy  actions." 

"  I  should  hope  there  are  not  many 
young  women  who  have  been  carefully 
brought  up  by  serious  parents,  who  do  not 
desire  to  do  right :  thou  art  surely  a  little 
severe,  John  Henderson." 

"  I  hope  not,  Martha,  for  severity  k 
aftener  poison  than  balm  to  a  sick  or 
wounded  mind ;  but  I  must  be  honest, 
and  that  neither  thee  nor  Rachel  should 
consider  severity." 

Mi-s.  Henderson  made  no  reply,   but 

Baghel  sighed  deeply»andMr6.Melville  ex- 

neiiencing  somethiag  like  a  feeling  of  re- 

Ktraint  creeping  over  theu),  hastened  to 

shake. 
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ttbake  it  off,  by  observing  cheerfully,  that 
where  there  existed  a  great  degree  of  af- 
fection) severity  was  more  frequently  fan- 
ded  than  really  exercised. — "  The  fact  is," 
continued  she,  "  we  none  of  us  like  con- 
tradiction ;  so  pray,  good  friends,  do  not 
tfy  the  equanimity  of  my  temper,  by  re- 
fusing me  the  pleasure  of  carrying  otf  this 
tair  pensive  Rachel,  not  to  scenes  of  gaiety 
or  noise,  but  to  a  quiet  s^Jour  of  a  few 
days,  at  Melville  Lodge,  where  we  all 
contrive  to  find  happiness,  and  do  not  lack 
amusement." 

An  invitation  so  flattering  was  not 
likely  to  meet  a  refusal;  Rachel  raised 
her  swollen  eyes  with  an  expression  of 
pleasure  and  surprise,  but  suddenly  drop- 
ped them  again;  while  the  mother  co- 
kmred,  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  looked 
too  bustling  and  too  pleased,  to  suit  the 
quiet,  cool  composure-of  her  religious  pn- 
fcssion. 

"  Thee  knowest,  I  believe,"  said  the  little 

old  father,   "  that  I  have,  in  many  in- 

H  6  stances. 
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staliees,  departed  from  our  general  rules^ 
by  allowing  our  daughter  Rachel  to  visit 
at  the  houses  of  those  who  differ  from  us 
in  worship  and  opinion;  perhaps  this  has 
been  done  too  much,  since  it  has  led  to 
an  intimacy  of  which  neither  her  mother 
nor  1  can  approve.  In  thy  house.  Mar-* 
garet,  I  think  she  will  not  meet  Edward 
Thornton ;  and  thou  wilt  perhaps  give 
her  some  useful  lessons  on  tlie  subject  of 
marriage — a  state  thou  hast  thyself  tried." 

"And  found  most  blessed:  fear  not, 
therefore,  my  dear  sir,  that  Rachel  will 
meet  any  one  of  whom  you  disapprove 
at  the  Lodge,  or  receive  any  advice,  but 
such  as  one  Christian  may  give  to  another, 
forgetting  the  difference  of  creeds." 

"  I  do  believe  it,  Margaret,  and,  shall 
feel  considerable  pleasure  in  our  daughter 
visiting  at  thy  house. — Rachel,  my  child, 
thee  wilt  like  to  go — wilt  thee  not?" 

"  Yes,  father ;  but  it  is  of  very  little 
consequence  where  X  go:  if  thee  art  de- 
lermined  in  the  ansTrer  thee  gavest  Ed- 
ward 
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ward  this  mornitig,  I  shall  he  equally  mi- 
serable every  where."* 

^  Hush,  hush,  my  dear !  and  do  not 
thee  vex  thy  father  by  saying  that,**  whis- 
pered the  mother,  as  Clara,  taking  her 
band,  cried — "  Talk  not  of  misery,  Ra- 
chel— it  never  shews  its  keen  frosty  nose 
at  the  Lfbdge ;  nothing  dwells  there  but 
peace  and  goodwill.  Come,  my  dear,  if 
I'coiild  envy  any  one,  it  would  be  you 
the  happiness  of  staying  whole  days  and 
nights  with  the  dear  family  there." 

**  Thee  art  a  little  enthusiast;  but  I 
cannot  help  envying  thee  thy  freedom  of 
dioice  and  thy  enthusiasm  both,"  replied 
Rachel,  with  a  tearful  smile,  as  she  slowly 
left  the  room  to  prepare  for  her  visit. 

Mrs.  Henderson  speedily  followed  her 
daughter;  and  the  old  gentleman,  after 
various  low  groans,  and  turning  of  the 
thumbs,  broke  a  sort  of  constrained  si- 
Jence,  by  saying — **  Thou  seest,  friend 
Clara,  that  our  child  Rachel  is  greatly 
grieved  in  spirit.    I  de^m  it  better  to  tell 

thee^ 
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thee,  that  her  grief  is  caused  by  our  find- 
ing it  a  duty  to  refuse,  as  a  husband  for 
her,  that  ill-principled  young  man,  Edward 
Thornton,  who,  early  this  morning,  even 
before  Rachel  had  come  forth  from  her 
chamber,  demanded  her  of  me  in  mar- 
riage." 

•*  You  doubtless  know  what  is  best  for 
your  child,  sir;  and  Rachel  will,  I  thinks 
soon  see  this,  and  subscribe  cheerfully  to 
your  decision,"  rephed  Clara. 

"  I  too"  have  that  hope,  friend  Clara ; 
but  there  is  yet  another  thing  to  which  I 
would  engage  thee,  namely,  that  shouldst 
thou  see  our  child  holding  converse  with, 
or  in  company  with  this  bad  young  man, 
thou  wouldst  endeavour  to  awaken  in  her 
mind  a  sense  of  the  great  impropriety  of 
such  conduct,  and,  as  far  as  in  thee  lieth, 
turn  aside  this  great  evil  from  her." 

Clara  had  scarcely  time  to  assure  the 
anxious  father  of  her  readiness  to  do  all 
that  friendship  authorized  or  that  affection 
coald  devise  to  prevent  such  an  union. 
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4te  Rachel  returned,  pale  and  dejected, 
^hat  composed  and  placid ;  sUU  Mrs.  MeU 
v3)e  thought  there  was  more  of  anger 
than  love  in  her  farewell,  imrticularly 
when  addressing  her  father;  but  it  might 
be  fancy,  and  Mrs.  Melville  was  more  de- 
sirous of  discovering  the  light  than  the 
shade  of  every  character;  for  this  purpose 
she  set  herself  to  the  examination  of  Ra- 
chel's heart  and  its  desires,  in  the  kindest 
and  most  tender  manner,  and  never  was 
an  instance  where  practice  enforced  pre- 
cept more  fully  than  in  the  terrestrial  hea- 
ven of  Melville  Lodge. 

Rachel  recovered  her  spirits ;  and  it  is 
almost  doubtful  whether,  during  the  even- 
ing'>  which  £ed  but  too  swiftly,  there  were 
not  some  hours  in  which  Edward  Thornton 
ceased  to  disturb  her  peace,  or  was  at  ut- 
most but  little  thought  of.  Night,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  presumed,  restored  his 
empire  over  her  mind,  for  at  an  early 
hour  Kacbel  was  found  writing  a  letter, 
which  she  dispatched  by  one  of  the  groomi, 
Hi^  who 
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who  during  breakfast  brought  her  a  re- 
ply, sealed  with  the  crest  and  initials  of 
Edward  Thornton,  and  a  few  hours  after' 
the  restless  agitated  girl  was  seen,  by  the 
little  Melvilles,  walking  in  the  shrubbery 
with  a  gentleman,  who,  little  Margery 
assured  her  mother  and  uncle,  had  "  the 
most  beautiful  black  eyes  in  the  world ; 
but  she  was  sure  he  tried  to  persuade  Miss 
Henderson  to  do  something  wrong,  for 
Miss  Henderson  cried  sadly,  and  looked  ge 
very  pale  and  sick." 

"  It  is  a  gone  case,"  said  Greysham; 
"  like  all  mild  people,  she  is  stubborn ; 
your  interference,  Margaret,  cannot  save 
her — Thornton  is  her  fate,  and  a  luckless, 
■fate,  I  fear  me,  it  will  prove,  for  both  love 
dissipation,  and  will  pursue  it  most  ea- 
gerly for  a  brief  period." 

At  dinner  Rachel  appeared  cheerful, 
and  talked  with  her  usual  sweetness;  and 
on  Mr.  Melville's  inquiring  how  she  had 
contrived  to  dispose  of  the  morning,  gave 
-such  an  account  of  her  occupations,  as 
would 
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would  \)y  no  means  have  led  them  to  sup- 
pose she  had  seen  iany  one  beyond  the  fit- 
mily ;  and  Mrs.  Melville,  though  grieved 
by  her  want  of  condour,  forbore  any  re- 
mark. 

With  the  dessert,  however,  the  two  little 
^rls  made  their  appearance. — "  Ah !"  cried 
Margery,  archly,  "  we  saw  you.  Miss 
Henderson,  a  long  time  before  you  saw 
us,  this  morning ;  but  why  did  you  not 
send  away  that  bad  man  who  made  you 
cry  so  ?  I  wanted  so  much  to  tell  him  to 

go." 

**  He  was  not  a  bad  man,  my  pretty 

Margery,"  stammered  the  blushing  girl. 

•*  Ah !"   cried  Helenor,     clapping  her 
little  hands,  **  that  is  what  he  called  you : 
I  heard  him  call  you  *  My  pretty  Racket 
— did  we  pot,  sister  P** 

Mrs.  Melville  diverted  the  thoughts  of 
her  children  from  a  subject  which  evi- 
dently confused  her  visitor ;  but  deter- 
mined she  would  herself  make  some  in- 
quiries  as  to  who  the  gentleman  was  that 

thus 
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thus  psid  his  visits,  in  at  beet:  a  doubtful 
manner^  biit  whose  inftisenoe  over  Ba- 
cfael's  spirits  and  condud:  was  but  too  taaa- 
-nifest." 

Mr.  Melville  rallied  her  on  an  incognito 
'  iover^  atid  laughingly  bid  ber  beware  of 
secretly  x^  stolen  interviews ;  Racbd^  how- 
ever, replied  en  badina^;  and  firmly^ 
thou^  gently,  resisted  aU  attempts  at 
bringing  her  to  colifeission. 

When  tbe  ladies  and  ebildten  arose  to 
withdraw^  Mr.  Grey  sham  inquired  if  they 
had  any  commands  for  the  vicarage,  say- 
ing, he  should  ride  over^  and  tafte  his 
teb  with  Mr.  Hald6astle. 

**  If  thee  fihouldst  see  toy  onfe  there  be- 
side George  HardcaMk^  who  miay  in- 
jqUin^for  me^  remember  me  most  £^ec- 
tionately/'  said  RaChel^  smiling^ 

**  I  islirewdly  isuspect,"  r^ied  Mr.  Mel- 
ville^ ardhly,  ^  that  Neville's  sole  business 
at  tbe  Tt^rage  is  to  recommend  himsdf 
'  tmst  uffiecHoncEtdy ;'  if  so>  jour  message, 
•  M« 
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Miss  Henderson,  may  probably  be  some- 
what maLa-propos." 

"  Ah,  wdl,  amuse  yourselves  as  you 
will,  even  though  it  be  at  my  expence," 
laughed  ^Neville,  as  the  ladies  disappeared 
at  the  moment  that  a  servant  presented 
Rachel  with  a  letter,  the  bearings  of  which 
announced  it  tube  from  Edward  Thornton. 
Rachel  hesitated,  as  though  she  would 
have  retired  to  read  her  epistle,  but  Mrs. 
Melville  still  held  her  arm ;  she  thereftM'e, 
after  a  moment,  quietly  put  it  into  her 
pocket,  and  proceeded  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  my  dear  girl," 
said  that  kind  friend,  "  if  I  venture  to 
make  some  remark  on  your  holding,  twice 
in  one  day,  written  communication  with 
SD  object  forbidden  by  your  judicious  and 
indulgent  parent:  is  there  not  something 
like  rebdiion  and  disobedience  in  so  do- 
ing?— to  say  nothing  of  your  interview 
in  the  shrubbery." 
"  Perhaps  thee  wouldst  call  it  so»  Mar- 
garet; 
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garet;  but  thee  must  allow  that  circum- 
stances govern  our  actions^ .  and  eveii  alter 
.  their*. very  nature.  On  a  subject  like '  this 
I  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
'  what  will  contribute  to  my  own  happi- 
.  ness ;  hence  I  have  made  my  own  elee- 
1  tion,  and  will  abide  by  it" 

*^  This  is  strong  language,  my  dear 
•JGUchel;  it  is>  howev^,  used  under  a  very 
.  powerful  influence ;  wd  you  are»  I  hope^ 
,  still  open  to  .conviction,  and  amenable  to 
.  reason,  and  would  not  .therefore  volunta- 
.  •  jrily  throw  yourself  into  the  arms  ,of  a  de- 
liberate seducer,  a  practised  gambler,  op  a 
'  ,iri^n  of  decidedly,  vicious  habits." 
<      V  Certainly  not;  but  I  should  be  very 

•  slow,  in  believing  Edward  either  of  the 
.  characters  thee  hast  drawn,  and  not  very 
.  grateful  to  the  person  who  would  endea- 

•  vbur  to  poison  my  peace  by  suspicion.*?.^ 

: .  •**  :Suspicion  I  acknowledge  to  be  a  hate- 
V fill,-  as  well  as  trouUesome  guest;    but 

suppose  I  prove  to  you,  that  Mr.  Thom- 
'  ton  pursued  Eliza  Saunders,  to  desltruc- 

tion* 
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tion,  \^ith  the  systematic  coolness  of  a 
welUpractised  seducer— that  when  in  Lon- 
don he  is  a  constant  votary  to  the  gaming- 
table, not  as  an  amusement,  but  as  a  bu- 
siness— that  night  after  night  he  is  to  be 
fbund  amid  sharks  and  blacklegs — and 
that  his  home  is  among  the  vicious — 
would  you  then  believe  ?" 

"Why,  Margaret,  thee  couldst  only 
know  all  these  frightful  things  on  the  cre- 
dit of  some  other  person,  and  hearsay  evi- 
dence is  at  best  very  doubtful,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  received  as  proof.  Poor  Ed- 
ward has,  I  know,  a  great  many  enemies, 
and  thee  canst  hardly  fancy  how  preju- 
dice will  distort  simple  facts;  but  trust 
me,  Margaret,  he  is  not  vicious ;  gay  and 
thoughtless  I  know  he  has  been,  but  m- 
cious,  oh  no,  never  that !  and  do  not  thee 
believe  it." 

**  I  must  believe  well-authenticated 
facts,  Rachel;  and  as  a  Christian  wife, 
mother,  and  friend,  I  must,  as  a  duty, 
lay  those  facts  before  you ;  you  will  not 

listen 
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li9Jten  with  patdence  in  your  present  tem« 
per:  I  will  however  write  a  few  striking 
factStfor  your  perusal;  you  will  perhaps 
do  yourself  and  me  the  justice  to  give: 
them  a  fair  reading." 

The  conversation  was  here  broken  off^i 
by  the  arrival  of  old  Jacob,  Mr.  Hendtri' 
son's  favourite  servant :  he  came  with; 
carrit^e  for  his  young  mistress,  and  witK^ 
mu0h  gri.ef  announced  the  sudden  ai 
violent  indisposition  of  his  beloved  masi 

At  such  a  communication,  all  Rach< 
good  qualities  rushed  to  her  heart;  si 
hastily  bade  her  friend  farewell,  and  sh 
ping  into  the  carriage,  prepared  to 
again  the  kind  and  affectionate  daughter.!^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  good  John  Henderson  did  not  draw 
very  largely  on  the  time  or  patience  of  his 
fanoiily ;  his  race  had  been  run  in  peace  and 
good,  willi  and  a  fit  of  apoplexy  cut  short 
the  thread  of  his  well-spent  life.  Bachel 
reached  home  ere  the  vital  spark  had  fled 
for  ever,  and  the  fond  parent  appeared  to 
recollect  his  darling.  Speech  however 
was  denied ;  and  the  pressure  of  his  dy- 
ing hand,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  raising 
those  hands  towards  heaven,  with  a  long 
look  at  mother  and  child,  was  his  last  and 
only  benediction. 

Rachel  felt  the  loss  of  her  father  se- 
verely ;  but  she  knew  that  death  was  the 
penalty  due  for  sin,  and  that  all  human 
nature  must  pay  the  forfeit;  her  father 
lived  and  died  as  a  Christian,   hence  she 

grieved 
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grieved  not  "  as  one  without  hope  ;'*  on 
the  contrary,  at  that  moment  she  felt  the 
full  value  of  religion,  and  the  peace  it 
brings  with  it,  and  a  determination  to 
make  its  divine'  precepts  the  constant 
guides  of  her  future  life. 

'  It  was  under  these  impressions  that  IU« 
ciid  commissioned  her  brother  John  (pro- 
bably doubting  her  own  strength  of  mind), 
to  write  her  absolute  rejection  of  Thom- 
tbn*s  addresses,  and  forbid  his  ever  seek* 
i»g  her  society,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  as- 
suring him,  no  persuasion  could  induce 
her  to  disobey  the  last  commands  of  her 
father,  and  offend  every  other  friend, 

:  It  appears  Thornton  knew  the  calibre 
of  Rachel's  resolutions  better  than  she 
knew  it  herself;  he  therefore  forbore  to 
write  or  appear,  until  grief  and  religious 
retirement  lost  the  charm  which  novelty 
alone  had  given  them ;  Miss  Henderson 
then  found  her  duty  required  she  should 
again  be  seen  and  known  in  active  life ; 
change  of  scene  would  be  beneficial  to 

her; 
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her ;  tfae  yearly  meeting  was  nigh  at  hand, 
and  she  would  attend  it;  a  journey  to 
London,  at  that  fine  season  of  the  year, 
would  be  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  thing ; 
and  as  neither  her  mother  nor  brother 
chose  to  leave  home,  she  would  accom- 
pany some  one  of  the  many  families  hi 
the  neighbourhood  who  were  going. 

Thus  determined,   Rachel  Henderson 
was  again  to  be  found  at  every  public 
and  private  meeting,  where  good  or  evil 
motives  drew  the  indolent,  the  gossiper, 
or    the     "  strenuously    idle,*'    together. 
Either  at  those  assemblies — in  her  way  to 
them,  or  on  her  road  homeward,  Rachel 
constantly  met  the  palo  and  thoughtful 
Edward   Thornton,  who,  with  a  melan- 
choly, downcast  look,  bowed,   and,  with 
a  lingering  step,  passed  on.     Rachel  but 
too  frequently  cast  a  sidelong  glance  after 
him,  which  was  never  lost  on  its  object, 
or  its  meaning  misunderstood :  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  from  sympathy,  or  some 
other  cause,  her  cheek  might  have  vied 
VOL  I.  I  with 
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with  the  famed  rose  of  Provence  for  white- 
ness. :    .      -        •    . 

The  day  previous  to .  that  fixed  on  for 
her  departure  for  London,  in  company 
with  a  young  couple  who  were  just  raar- 
ried,  Rachel  found  on  her  dressing-table  a 
letter,  addressed  in  the  well-kndwn  hand 
of  Thornton.-  Prudence,  religion  —  all 
slept:  the  letter  was  hastily  opened,  and 
its  contents  eagerly  devoured :  they  were 
of  a  nature  to  agitate  a  calmer  mind  than 
poor  Rachel  then  possessed,  and  perhaps 
to  shake  firmer  principles.  Certain  it  is> 
she  sleptnot  that  ilight;  and  the  conclu- 
ding sentence  of  the  epistle,  ^*  I'll  meet 
thee  again  at  Philippi,"  danced  before  her 
eyes,  in  characters  of  fire  and  darkness  al- 
ternately.  The  night,  however,  wore  away, 
and  Rachel's  pale  face  was  paler  still,  as 
she  sat  trembling  at  her  mother's  break- 
fast-table. 

"  I  hope,  my  child,"  said  the  anxious 
mother,  "  thee  wilt  recover  thy  health  and 
spirits  by  this  journey ;  for  I  can  ill  bear 

to 
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to  see  thee  look  so  sick  and  wan :  thou  art 
my  only  daughter,  and  art  very  dear  to 
me ;  do  therefore,  my  love,  strive  to  reco- 
ver thy  spirits,* 

Rachel's  tears  rose  to  her  heavy  eye, 
but  she  calmly  replied — "  Thee  seemest 
to  forget,  mother,  that  I  have  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  my  father,  and  made  a  great 
sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  of  my  family : 
I  do  all  I  can  to  preserve  my  strength ; 
but  if  finally  it  should  fail,  I  shall  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  duty,'* 

John,  a  shrewd,  intelligent  young  man, 
with  strict  principles,  and  but  few  of  the 
finer  feelings,  scarcely  allowed  his  sister  to 
finish  her  reply,  to  what  he  considered  a 
weak  observation  of  his  mother's,  before 
he  sternly  said — "  Thou  talkest,  Rachel, 
of  what  thou  knowest  very  little :  in  what 
hast  thee  felt  a  loss  of  thy  father?  or  when 
sacrificed  to  prejudice?     Is  not  thy  every 
wish,  with  one  exception,  gratified  ? — and 
the  sacrifice  thou  talkest  of  in  this  one  ex- 
ception, dost  thee  call  it  one,  to  meet  and 

I  2  receive 
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receive  letters  from  the  man  our  fatbeii> 
forbid  thee  thinking  of?  Oh,  sister,  sis- 
ter! perform  thy  duty  honestly,  and  thee, 
wilt  never  fall  a  victim  to  it."  So  saying, 
the  young  man  rose,  and  deliberately  quit- 
ted the  room, 

"  If,"  resumed  the  mother,  "  what  thy, 
brother  hath  been  saying  is  strictly  correct, 
child,  I  pity  thee  greatly ;  but  I  will  never 
consent  to  thy  uniting  thyself  with  unbe- 
lief and  profligacy :  I  would  therefore  ad-, 
vise  thee  to  cast  this  young  man  from  thy. 
afTectfons  as  an  unclean  thing ;  and  doubt 
not,  Rachel,  but  thou  wilt  be  enabled  to 
perform  this  duty  cheerfully,  if  thou  but 
strive  to  do  so," 

"  I  have  striven  to  do  so — I  do  still 
strive  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  my  fa- 
mily and  friends;  but  neither  thee,  mp-, 
ther,  nor  John,  can  understand  my  feel- 
ings.   *  He  jests  at  scars  who  never  Jelt  a 

wound''  ' 

"  What  is  that?"  exclaimed  John,  who 

at   that   moment  re-entered    the    room; 

"  art 
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*•  art  thee  quoting  from  profane  player 
books  ?  Edward  hath  found  thee  a  ready 
scholar,  I  trow :  is  that  part  of  thy  sacri- 
fice?" 

A  keen  retort  rose  to  the  lips  of  Rachel ; 
but  the  sudden  entrance  of  her  travelling 
friends  arrested  the  half-uttered  words. 

A  few  commonplace  remarks,  gentle 
tears,  and  stifled  sighs,  sharpened  by  dry, 
sarcastic  remarks  from  John,  filled  up  the 
time  until  the  ihoment  of  departure;  when 
saluting  his  sister's  cheek,  and  pressing  her' 
band,  he  softly  uttered — "  A  virtuous 
woman  lookelh  well  to  her  household^  and 
eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness*  Remem- 
ber thy  duty,  and  God  will  bless  thee ;  for- 
get it,  and  he  will  curse  thee." 

There  was  a  solemnity  in  John's  soften- 
ed  voice  that  thrilled  through  his  sister's 
heart ;  and  yet  once  again  she  determined 
to  do  right ;  but,  alas !  to  determine  and  to 
perform  are  two  things;  nor  is  it  always 
easy  to  know  what  is  right:  poor  human 
nature  is  constantly  liable  to  error,  and 

I  3  Rachel, 
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Racliel,  who  sought  no  surer  guide,  found, 
or  fancied,  her  path  a  very  difficult  one. 

The  journey  to  London  was  performed 
with  all  that  ease,  expedition,  and  delight, 
which,  in  those  days  of  luxury  and  im- 
provement, although  a  few  years  prior  to 
the  road-softening  days  of  Mac  Adam, 
wealth,  and  a  desire  to  be  pleased,  could 
command.  Rachel  scarcely  knew  why, 
hut  at  every  stage,  and  at  every  place  at 
which  they  stopped,  a  vague,  undefined 
sort  of  expectation  agitated  her  mind,  and 
gave  a  restless  wandering  to  her  otherwise 
calm,  clear  eye;  and  it  was  with  some- 
thing almost  amounting  to  disappoint- 
ment, that  she  found  herself  comfortably 
lodged  in  the  substantially-handsome  abode 
of  her  friend's  mother,  without  having  en- 
countered accident,  peril,  or  adventure. 
Something  more  romantic — a  little  touch 
of  knight-errantry,  or  the  dear  delight  of 
refusing  wliat  she  meant  to  grant,  would 
certainly  have  pleased  the  damsel  better: 
but  the  fates  had  decreed  it  otherwise, 
and 
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and  Rachel  reached  the  great  city  in  most 
uninteresting  safety  and  comfort 
^  This  spiritless  calm,  however,  was  not 
doonoed  to  last  long :  though  pale  and  op- 
pressed,  the  fair  girl  possessed  attractions, 
ansong  which^  and  not  the  least,  was  the 
uncontrolled  possession  of  five  thousand 
pounds :  add  to  this,  manners  of  the  most 
winning  softness,  and  a  person  far  above 
mediocrity,  and  no  wonder  remains  that 
Rachel  Henderson  should,  at  this  gather- 
ing of  the  people  from  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  find  among  the  primitive  sons 
of  her  own  primitive  sect,  lovers  and  flat- 
tery sufficient  to  satisfy  even  a  less  rea- 
jsonable  personage  than  our  little  Quaker 
actually  was. 

For  a  few  days  liachel  was  amused  and 
cheerful — pleased  with  the  attention  her 
charms  procured,  and  holding  out  the 
hope  to  the  young  couple  with  whom  she 
visited,  that,  like  themselves,  she  would 
pirefer  virtue  to  vice,  and  find  in  marriage 
the  highest  degree  of  bliss  this  sublunary 

I  4  state 
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state  affords.  But,  alas !  the  disturber 
lier  peace — and  truth  obliges  us  to  confess, 
the  possessor  of  her  thoughts — was  not  far 
distant.  Since  her  arrival  in  London,  he 
had,  from  Iiis  hiding-place,  watched, "  toitH 
malicious  eye  askance,'"  her  every  action 
and  movement — informed  himself  of  all 
that  concerned  her,  and  secretly  gloried  in 
the  tliouglit  of  how  easily  he  could  dis- 
tance all  pretenders  to  her  favour,  and 
how  readily  cloud  that  fair  open  brow 
with  anxiety,  dread,  and  expectation.  To 
do  this  the  more  effectually,  he  allowed 
some  time  to  elapse,  during  which  her 
heart  almost  fluttered  to  escape  from  hini, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  honest,  manly  bo- 
som now  offered  as  its  home.  He  then 
chose  the  moment  of  hope  and  indecision, 
when  passion  was  all  awake,  and  prudence 
slumbered,  to  appear  before  her.  Like 
the  ghost  that  haunted  the  far-famed  Ro^'. 
man,  be  performed  his  promise,  and  hift 
presence  carried  all  before  it.  Resolution 
duty,  religion,  all  fled  before  the  siroccat 


k^ 
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like  influence  of  his  deep-set  black  eye» 
and  pale,  hollow  cheek !  Rachel  had  no- 
thing  to  oppose  but  tears,  and  they  were 
very  ineffectual ;  for  their  very  spring  and 
source  was  female  weakness,  unsupported 
by  firmness  or  principle.  Was  it  love? 
was  it  passion?  was  it  romance?  What- 
ever it  was,  Edward  Thornton  was  the 
first  who  had  touched  her  young  heart, 
and  the  only  one  who  possessed  a  power 
over  it — "  I  know,**  said  he,  "  you  long 
to  dismiss  me;  that  you  dread  as  well  as 
love  me ;  but  you  cannot  disentangle  your- 
self :  I  am  your  fate !  and  in  misery  or  in 
joy  you  are  mine  !** 

Rachel  trembled,  and  pleaded  the  obe- 
dience due  to  her  parents  and  brother; 
but  her  voice  was  shaken,  and  her  argu- 
ments weak  and  fluctuating. 

"  If,"  replied  he,  *'  you  marry  me  be 
fore  to-morrow's  sun  has  set,  you  will  not 
be  less  obedient  than  when  giving  me  en- 
couragement in   the  country;   and  who 
has  set  up  this  raw-head  and  bloody-bones 
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to  frighten  your  simplicity  ?  For  shame, 
R^hel!  you  are-^you  must-^you  shall 
be  mine!  ^nd  it  matters  not  when,  nor 
how.  You  have  given  yourself,  body 
and  sou],  to  tne,  and  I  claim  you  as  my 
fight !" 

"  But  thee  <iost  not,  surely,  wish  me 
to  share  the  unsettled  life  thee  now  lead- 
est,  and  by  so  doing,  oppose  myself  to 
the  will  of  my  relations,  and  of  friends  in 
^neral:  thee  couldst  not  ask  that,  Ed- 
ward." 

"  I  do  not  ft^k  any  thing :  you  cannot 
escape  me— ydu  woiUld  not,  if  you  could. 
Think  you  I  have  ndt  seien  tlie  canting^ 
hypociitbcal  Obadiahs  and  Ephraims,  who 
have  whinei  tlieir  puny  love  into  yoiir 
ready  ear  since  coming  to  town  ?  or  that 
I  have  not  seen  your  eager,  longing,  in- 
%tfiring  glances,  in  search  of  him  who 
ftlone  knew  bow  to  make  you  love  in  re- 
t-tirn?  No,  Rachel,  you  wiU  not,  you 
dare  not,  fnarry  one  off  these  poor-souled 
felloes!  were  I  to  desire  it,  you  would 

implore 
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implore  me  to  snatch  you  from  such  a 
fate.     My  eye  is  ever  on  you,  my  pre- 
sence always  with  you,  and,  seen  or  un- 
seen, my  pow^r  alone  must  control  you  T 
To  such  arguments,  such  love-making, 
poor  Rachel  had  nothing  but  tears  and 
trembling  to  oppose ;  she  could  not  deny 
his  boa&ted  power,  nor  refuse  to  meet  him 
when   and  where  he  desired;   still  less 
could  she  refuse,  in  ob^ience  to  his  com- 
mands, to  give  apparent  encouragement 
to  his  rival,  the  steady  and  excellent  bro- 
ther of  her  friend.    Her  conscience  told 
her  all  this  was  wrong;  but  the  subjuga* 
tipn  of  her  mind  and  principles  to  the  will 
of  this  daring  lover,  was  complete  as  ty- 
ranny itself  could  have  wished  it.     Yet  it 
did  not  escape  the  natural  acuteness  of 
her  observation,  that,  in  the  many  fami- 
lies she  now  visited,  amidst  all  the  feast- 
ing and  congregating  of  this  privileged 
period,   Edward  Thornton   was  scarcely 

■ 

seen  or  known ;  she  had  sometimes  heard 
his  name  mentioned,  but  always  coupled 
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with  terms  of  pity  or  contempt ;  and  at 
the  only  two  places  in  which  she  had  met 
him,  he  was  evidently  an  unlooked^fcH^^ 
and  somewhat  unwelcome,  guest ;  but 
even  here,  though  he  scarcely  noticed  her, 
his  influence  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  many  a  painful  and  furtive  glance. 
In  the  streets  and  squares  of  this  over- 
grown city,  Rachel  constantly,  in  the 
roost  unexpected  manner,  came  in  contact 
with  '*  her  fate,"  as  she  accustomed  her- 
self to  consider  him ;  a  penetrating  look, 
or  a  passing  sentence,  designed  for  her 
alone,  was  the  only  notice  he  usually  took 
of  her.  But  this  was  enough;  she  re- 
membered he  had  said,  his  eye  was  ever 
on'  her,  his  presence  always  with  her,  and 
she  began  to  consider  him  in  the  light  of 
4ier  guardian-genius ;  an  angel,  she  would 
have  said,  but  that  consdence  declared 
him  a  demon.^ 

**  It  is  very  strange,"  said  the  kind^ 
hearted  Mary  Barker,  "  that,  go  where 
we  will,  we  are  ever  sure  to  meet  that 

unhappy 
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unhappy  young  man,  Edward  Thornton : 
didst  thee  know  him  at  Hanby,  Rachel  ? 
he  used  to  be  there  a  great  deal." 

Rachel  stammered  out  a  reply  that 
somewhat  alarmed  her  friend,  who  men- 
tioning it  to  her  husband,  heard,  with 
surprise,  that  there  had  been  an  attach- 
ment between  them,  which  there  was  rea* 
son  to  fear  was  not  entirely  destroyed. 

"  Thee  canst  not,  I  think,  be  aware  of 
the  character  of  that  young  man,"  said 
Mary,  on  seeing  her  friend  shake  hands 
with  Edward  on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  in  which  august  place  he  had 
chosen  to  join  them,  and  point  out  every 
thing  worth  observation,  which  he  did 
with  considerable  tact  and  spirit — "  thee 
canst  not,  I  think,  be  aware  of  his  cha- 
racter." 

*•  I  certainly  do  not  know  any  thing 
against  his  character,"  replied  Rachel,  with 
spirit ;  "  but  if  I  did,  that  would  not 
make  me  ungrateful;  and  thee  must  al- 
low he  has  been  valuable  to  us  this  morn- 
ings 
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ing,  and  displayed  a  fund  of  information 
and  good  sense,  without  which  we  might 
have  wandered  over  this  magnificent 
building,  blind  to  half  its  beauties." 

"  My  husband  will  scarcely  thank  tliee 
for  tliat  compliment,  Rachel." 

"  Thy  husband,  Mary!  why  he  can  be 
but  little  acquainted  with  temples  such  as 
this;  he,  like  thee  and  I,  hath  been  a& 
customed  to  worship  in  simplicity,  with- 
out gilded  domes  or  tall  steeples,  and  to 
see  but  few  of  these  costly  monuments  of 
Popery." 

"  And  where  does  Edward  worship, 
eh,  Rachel  ?"  asked  William  Barker,  drily. 

"  I  should  rather  ask  thee,  William, 
since  he  was  of  tliy  early  friends  and  fa- 
vourites." 

"  He  was  so,  Rachel ;  and  as  long  as 
he  preserved  even  a  semblance  of  virtue, 
I  clung  to  him ;  but  he  is  now  too  bad." 

"  That  is,   thee  lovedst  him  while  he 

was  a  favourite  with  others;   but  when 

Friends  disowned  him,  because  he  could  ' 

not 
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not  subflcribe  to  all  their  dogmas,  thee 
dtsowneit  him  too.  Ah,  well !  thou  art 
bttt  one  among  many,  William;  and  in 
thy  turn,  ahouldst  thou  dare  to  think  for 
thyself,  thou  too  wilt  be  disowned,  de- 
spised, and  shunned;  for  such  is  the 
woiiA- 

*'  Why,  surely,  Rachel,  you  know  not 
that  this  youBg  man,  whose  cause  you 
vindicate,  is  a  gambler,  dissipated  and 
profligate,  to  say  nothing  of  being  a 
sceptic." 

^  I  do  not,  Mary,  either  know  it  or  be> 
lieve  it :  his  fine  talents  gave  him  a  supe- 
riority, of  which  the  vulgar  grew  jealous ; 
and  because  he  cannot  continue  to  trot  on 
in  the  beaten  steps  of  his  forefathers,  but 
must  think  for  himself,  he  is  condemned 
as  sceptical,  and  accused  of  every  other 
vice  that  ignorance  and  bigotry  can  fancy.'* 

"  Thee  dost  not  deny  his  scepticisms, 
Rachel?" 

"  Not  I,  indeed,  if  scepticism  simply 
means   (which  I  believe  is  the  case)   to 

disbelieve ; 
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disbelieve ;  he  is  sceptical,  very  sceptical, 
on  the  subject  of  coats  without  collars, 
broad-brimmed  hats,  buckles  in  the  shoes, 
straight  hair,  and  knee  breeches;  more-. 
over,  it  is  possible  he  may  think  sitting 
three  hours  twirling  the  thumbs,  sighing, 
and  sometimes  varying  the  sounds  by  a 
groan4ike  grunt,  or  a  short  cough,  that 
plainly  says  'je  m'ennuie,'  any  things 
every  thing,  but  devotion,  and  therefbrB 
prefer  a  walk  in  the  fields,  with  all  thch 
harmony  of  nature  leading  his  soul  to 
praise  and  glorify  the  Almighty  Archi 
tect,  to  the  sleepy,  heated  atmosphere  ot- 
a  Quakers'  meeting ;  this  I  allow  is  to  bft; 
sceptical,  and  tliis  I  allow  for  Edwar^ 
Thornton." 

."  Didst  thee  learn  this  from  his 
lips?"  asked  Mr.  Barker. 

Rachel  blushed,  and  licsitatcd,  as  she 

replied — "  Something  very  like  tliis  I  cer-t 

tainly  did  hear  from  his  own  lips,  for  thee 

canst  not  suppose,   Thomas,   this  sacred 

subject 
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subject  has  never  been  agitated  between 


us.** 


^  Pity  it  should  have  been,  Rachel ; 
the  steps  of  thy  forefathers  were  the  safest 
and  best  for  thee ;  new  ideas  on  religion 
are  dangerous  matters,  particularly  to  fe- 
males ;  and  it  is  the  fiishion  now  to  call 
that  religion  which  our  grandsires  would 
have  deemed  impiety.** 

•*  The  well-trodden  path  is  certainly 
the  easiest,  and  ignorance  does  right  to 
preserve  it,**  replied  Rachel,  with  some 
portion  of  contempt. 

Mary  Barker,  with  all  her  womanly 
kindness,  was  offended,  and  took  up  the 
cause  in  defence  of  her  calm,  clear-headed 
husband,  with  no  little  warmth,  until 
they  reached  home,  where  the  presence  of 
her  brother,  and  the  cordiality  with  which 
Rachel  met  his  affectionate  address  and 
tender  looks  so  irritated  her,  that,  con- 
scious of  her  own  loss  of  temper,  she 
hastily  quitted  the  room,*  observing,  petu- 
lantly 
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lantly  enough,  she  supposed  honesty  of 
candour  were  now  proofs  of  ignorance. 

"  What  has  happened  to  disturb  Mary  ? 
asked  the  biother,  in  amaze  at  this  unu> 
sual  display  of  humour. 

"  Inquire  of  Rachel — she  will  perhaps 
tell  thee,"  repHed  Thomas  Barker,  ag, 
cahnly  selecting  a  book,  he  walked  to  th9 
far  end  of  the  suite  of  rooms,  and  throw* 
ing  himself  on  a  sofa,  soon  forgot,  or  ap* 
peared  to  forget,  that  the  world  contained^ 
aught  but  himself  and  his  book. 

"  We  have  been  at  St.  Paul's  Cathi 
dral ;  thee,  Josiah,  art  of  course  well  ao> 
quainted  with  it,"  said  Rachel ;  but  the 
negative  reply,  and  the  disclaiming  tone 
that  denounced  wandering  among  steeple 
houses,  and  prying  curiosity  after  the 
perishing  works  of  human  hands,  slightly 
curled  the  full  round  lip  of  his  companioi^ 
and,  at  least,  gave  liim  a  place  among 
those,  whose  wisdom  it  was  to  keep  the 
well-beaten  path. 

"  And  did  a  visit  to  that  Babel-like 
building 
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building  discompose  our  Mary*s  usually 
cheerful  placidity  ?"  continued  the  young 
man,  in  an  inquiring  tone. 

••  I  believe  it  did."  replied  Rachel,  "  if 
any  thing  beyond  fatigue  distressed  her." 

Mary  Barker  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  shortly  after,  with  her  customary 
smile  of  happy  innocence,  and  all  cause 
of  vexation  apparently  passed  away,  until 
the  family  met  at  dinner,  when  some 
question  being  asked  relative  to  the  li* 
brary  at  St.  Paul's,  Mr.  Barker  observed, 
^  that  an  acquaintance  of  Rachel  Hen- 
derson's had  found  them  in  the  cathedra], 
and  failed  not  to  point  out  every  thing 
worthy  of  observation." 

"  We  would  have  done  quite  as  well 
without  him,  notwithstanding  our  igno- 
rance," hastily  replied  Mary. 

"  And  who  may  thy  friend  be,  Rachel  ?" 
asked  her  hospitable  hostess. 

"  He  is  rather  a  friend  of  Thomas  Bar- 
ker's than  of  mine,  but  we  all  knew  him 

well 
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well  at  Hanby,  of  which  place  he  is  a 
native,"  replied  Rachel.  ' 

"  Dost  thou  mean  that  young  man, 
Edward  Thornton  ?"  asked  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman. 

"  I  mean  Edward  Thornton,  of  Hanby." 

*'  Why  then,  Rachel,  he  is  unworthy 
to  be  thy  friend,  or  the  friend  of  any 
well-disposed  person,  particularly  a  young 
female." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  thee  say  so,  but 
still  assertion  is  not  proof." 

"  If  proof  be  necessary  to  thee,  Rachel, 
I  can  give  it  to  thee  in  abundance,  but 
thou  wilt  do  well  to  believe  my  word, 
that  he  is  a  libertine,  a  gambler,  an  infidel, 
and  an  associate  of  the  worthless,  in 
what  men  call  the  world;  that  Christians, 
and  what  are  called  men  of  honour,  shun 
him,  and  females  have  reason  to  distrust 
and  fear  him." 

"  Thou  art  using  strong  expressions ; 
much  more  so,  1  should  hope,  than  the 
occasion  requires.  Edward,  I  am  aware, 
has 
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has  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  Friends, 
doubtless  with  some  reason,  though  I  do 
not  hold  myself  competent  to  judge  in 
such  matters." 

"  Thou  art  not  competent,  Rachel ; 
thou  wilt  therefore  do  well,  inasmuch  as 
it  concerns  thee,  to  place  confidence  in 
the  judgment  of  older  and  more  expe- 
rienced persons." 

Rachel  did  not  reply,  and  the  subject 
soon  dropped,  though  not  before  the  pru- 
dent Josiah  had  made  such  observations 
as  tended  to  destroy  whatever  inclination 
he  might  heretofore  have  felt,  to  court  the 
mild  and  pretty  Rachel  into  a  parti- 
cipation of  his  future  weal  or  woe ;  nor 
before  his  sister  Mary  had  determined 
in  her  own  mind,  that  if  Rachel  Hender- 
son's path  through  life  should  be  a  thorny 
one,  the  man  of  her  own  election  would 
have  planted  the  briars,  which,  with  wil- 
ful blindness,  she  allowed  him  to  lead  her 
into. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Like  all  the  good  and  bad  that  chec^uers 
our  mortal  career,  the  yearly  meeting, 
with  all  its  feastings,  visitings,  and  plea- 
sures, had  but  its  allotted  period.  The 
major  part  of  the  sober  multitude  had 
peacefully  returned  to  their  own  homes, 
the  active  and  efficient  members  were  de- 
parted on  their  respective  missions,  and  a 
few  only  still  remained  with  their  friends, 
or  with  lingering  steps  prepared  to  quit 
the  scene  of  recent  bustle  and  gaiety ; 
aniong  the  latter  may  be  numbered  our 
acquaintance.  Rachel ;  who  feared,  and 
almost  dreaded  a  return  to  Hariby,  yet 
could  not,  with  the  semblance  of  pro- 
priety, accept  an  invitation  from  persons 
but  little  known  to  any  of  her  friends, 
to   remain  behind,  and  allow   the    kind 

Mary 
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Mary  Barker,  and  her  excellent  husband, 
to  return  without  her. 

An  interview  with  Thornton,  the  day 
before  that  fixed  on  for  their  departure, 
tended  only  to  increase  her  regret,  and 
double  her  perplexity  ;  in  vain  she  urged 
the  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
opposition  of  her  relations,  as  reasons  why 
Aey  should  cease  to  meet  or  correspond; 
As  far  as  a  being  so  selfish  could  be  so, 
Thornton  was  really  fondly  attached  to 
Rachel,  that  is,  he  loved  her  better  than 
any  other  human  being,  and  would,  to 
obtain  her,  have  braved  dangers,  despised 
difficulties,  and  forced  his  way  through 
opposition ;  nay,  it  is  even  probable,  that 
all  this  but  served  to  inflame  and  heighten 
his  passion — a  passion  founded  on  self- 
gratification,  which  could  pride  itself  in 
sacrifices  made  by  its  ill-fated  object,  but 
never  contemplate  the  possibility  of  yield- 
ing an  iota  of  its  v/aywardness,  to  the 
happiness  or  welfare  of  the  creature  thus 
unworthily  loved, 

Rachel, 
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Rachel,  a  stranger  alike  to  the  sentiment 
apd  the  language  of  love,  dazzled,  flat- 
4erecl,  and  perturbed,  desirous  of  doing 
right,  yet  very  fearful  of  being  led  by  the 
judgment  of  others,  and  particularly  tena^ 
ciouson  the  right  of  choice,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  what  would  promote  her  own 
happiness,  was  easily  persuaded  to  mistake 
this  gaudy  tinsel  of  violent  profession,  (or 
the  sterling  gold  of  deeply-seated  steady 
love ;  and  returned  to  her  mother's,  house 
with  the  firm  persuasion,  that  Edward 
Thornton  loved  her  as  never  man  loved 
woman.  She  had  heard,  that  *'  The 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,^ 
and  not  without  a  spice  of  romance  in 
her  constitution,  began  to  consider  herself 
a  distressed  damsel,  cruelly  withheld  from 
the  object  of  her  Warm  and  youthful  af- 
fections, by  stern  coldhearted  relations. 

This  imaginary  oppression  gained 
strength  on  the  first  day  of  her  return, 
when  (a  very  unusual  thing),  Rachel  dined 
with   her   mother  and  brothers,  without 

any 
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my  other  company.  Sorody  was  the 
sober  serrant  withdrawOt  when  John 
mther  bluntly  exdaimed — ^  Thee  dost 
not  look  much  the  better  for  thy  London 
joumey,  aster :  I  would  now  advise  thee 
to  try  what  staying  at  home,  and  be- 
coming a  good  housewife^  will  do  for  thee ; 
the  very  novelty  may  perchance  prove  an 
advantage  to  thy  spirits,  and  give  thee 
looks  as  healthy  and  as  happy  as  Martha 
Dornton  always  wears.** 

**  I  dare  believe  thee  intendest  to  be 
kind,  brother  John  ;  but  surely  thee  art 
joking,  when  recommending  the  poor 
shopkeeper's  daughter  as  a  model  to  thy 
only  sister/* 

"  Not  I,  sister — I  was  not  joking ;  but 
if  Martha  Dornton  be  too  homely  for 
thee,  what  thinkest  thou  of  Clara  Hard- 
castle,  always  at  home  and  always  cheer- 
ful, guiding  her  brother's  house  with  ma- 
tronly propriety,  albeit  so  young,  and  edu- 
cated to  what  is  called  shine  in  the  gay 
world?** 

VOL.  I.  K  "  Thee 
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"  Thee  art  disposed  to  find  fault,  John. 
I  love  Clara;  but  thou  wouldst  not  like 
to  see  me  such  as  she  is  ;  yet  her  brother 
is  always  kind  and  very  indulgent,  where 
he  thinks  her  happiness  concerned  ;  I  wish 
that  could  be  said  of  thee." 

"  Probably  her  happiness  and  her  duties 
run  parallel ;  I  wish  that  could  be  said  of 
thee,  Rachel;  but  thou  art  the  spoiled 
child  of  dissipation." 

"  Peace,  peace,  my  children,"  interposed 
the  mother.  "  How  comes  it  that  the 
two  elder  born  of  Joltn  and  Martha  Hen- 
derson cannot  live  together  in  harmony 
and  good  will,  sucii  as  their  parents  for 
many  years  gave  them  an  example  of 
living  ?" 

"  John  presumes  on  being  head  of  the 
house;  but  let  him  assure  himself,  that, 
however  meekly  inclined,  his  sister  will  as- 
sert her  own  independence,  and  choose 
her  own  path  through  life,"  retucned 
Kachel,  Yvith  pride. 

"  I  know  it;  thou  hast  already  done  so^ 
and 
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and  tbou  wilt  reap  thy  reward,**  replied 
the  brodier,  in  a  tone  of  deep  severity,  as 
Rachel  left  the  dining-room,  sayidg,  she 
would  walk  to  the  vicarage,  and  see  if 
Clara  ELardcasde  welcomed  her  as  kindly. 
It  was  unfortunate  that,  in  this  temper 
of  knind,  Rachel  should  meet,  in  a  little 
green  lane  that  separated  the  vicarage  from 
the  town,  that  one  object  just  now  the 
most  dangerous  to  her  peaca     Edward 
ThiMTiton  assured  Rachel,  when  she  was 
leaving  London,  that  indispensible  busi-. 
ness  would  detain  him  several  weeks ;  yet 
here,  oi(«the  second  day  of  her  arrival,  she 
found  him,  unable,  as  he  said,  to  live  with- 
out her,  or  to  exist  at  a  distance  from  her. 
Green  lanes  are  dangerous  places  to  youth- 
ful lovers  at  all  times ;  and  young  ladies 
should  carefully  avoid  them,  if  their  loves 
be  not. sanctioned  by  prudence,  or  held  in 
subordination  by  the  powerful  bonds  of 
religion. 

Rachel  walked  in  the  green  lane ;  and 
the  lengthened  twilight  of  a  sofl  Septem- 

K  2  ber 
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ber  evening,  adding  its  magic  to  her  lover's 
pleadings,  drew  from  her  a  confession,  that 
his  affection  was  essential  to  her  peace  of 
mind,  and  a  promise  that,  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  her  mother,  she  would  be 
his.  Still  Rachel  urged  for  some  little  de- 
lay, in  order  to  obtain  that  consent,  which, 
her  conscience  told  her,  if  given,  would  be 
yielded  rather  to  her  tears,  than  to  the 
suggestions  of  prudence,  or  fhe  kindly 
pleadings  of  sober  judgment.  There  was 
so  such  warmth  of  feeling,  of  open-hearted, 
generous  affection,  in  the  greetings  of  the 
young  vicar  and  his  lively  sister,  that  all 
Rachel's  heart  was  soon  open  to  their  in- 
spection— all  her  hidden  troubles  and  way- 
ward love  faithfully  detailed ;  and  a  late 
hour  of  the  night  had  worn  away  before 
the  trio  sought  repose. 

Mr.  Hardcastle,  firmly  of  opinion  that 
nothing  better  could  now  be  done  for 
Rachel,  than  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad-  bu- 
siness, by  bringing  the  relations  on  both 
sides  to  meet,  and  entering  into  such  ar- 
rangements 
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nmgements  for  settling  the  young  couple 
as  should  offer  the  fairest  prospect  of  suc- 
ces8»  that  Thornton's  unsettled  habits 
would  allow  them  to  hope  for — How  to 
make  this  out  was  the  difficulty,  since,  on 
both  sides^  there  was  opposition,  both  from 
prejudice  and  reason ;  to  the  really  good 
man,  however, difficulties  are  trifling,when 
^jx>8ed  to  friendship,  and  the  hope  of  be- 
aefiting  another.  The  vicar  set  about  the 
boffiiness  with  zeal  and  kindness,  nothing 
daunted  by  rebuffs  and  rudeness,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  bringing  all  parties  to  an 
agreement.  Edward  Thornton  was  pro^ 
fuse  in  promises  of  amendment  and  future 
good  conduct — professed  unbounded  love 
fin*  Rachel,  and  gratitude  to  the  vicar,  de- 
claring that  his  future  life  would  testify 
faoW  much  he  felt  the  weight  of  obligation 
he  was  under  to  them,  his  mother,  and  his 
brother,  and  prove,  better  than  words, 
how  fully  he  appreciated  their  generous 
kindness. 

Edward  Thornton  was  a  young  man 

K  3  of 
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of  very  respectable  family,  whose  father 
dying  in  the  prime  of  life,  left  a  family  of 
five  children  to  the  care  and  guardianship 
of  a  most  affectionate  mother,  and  an  uncle 
who  was  any  thing  but  affectionate. 
Stem,  morose,  and  severe,  he  constantly 
blamed  his  sister  -for  what  he'  considered 
her  culpable  weakness,  and  by  his  re- 
proaches drove  the  widow  and  her  chil- 
dren to  repose  on  each  other  for  happiness, 
to  consult  him  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
regard  his  severity  as  lightly  as  they  could. 
He  was,  however,  a  strictly  honest  man, 
and  a  faithful  steward  over  the  property 
of  his  charge,  which,  during  a  long  mino- 
rity, was,  for  the  three  younger  children, 
husbanded  into  what  might  have  been 
considered  a  handsome  fortune. 

Of  this  Edward  had  now  but  a  small 
part  remaining,  six  years  of  folly  having 
served  to  reduce  it  most  materially.  With 
this  he  professed  himself  willing  to  enter 
into  any  business  or  profession  their  mu- 
tual friends  should  point  out;  but  should 
decidedly 
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decidedly  prefisr  to  live  in  the  country, 
and  inaqpiOTe  his  income  by  farming. 

John  Henderson  strongly  urged  the 
}»oprlefey  of  securing  his  sister's  little  pro* 
peity  to  herself,  a  proposition  in  which 
ThcMrntoD .  heartily  concurred ;  and  so  sin- 
core  appeared  his  dedre  of  improvement, 
so  thorough  his  distaste  for  the  pursuits 
which  had  hitherto  occupied  his  time,  and 
so  great  his  determination  to  become  a 
thcsou^  domestic,  industrious  man,  that 
all,  cKoept  the  unde,  who  sternly  refused 
toOQuntenanoefaioi,  ma^re  his  professions, 
obsierving,  that  by  deeds,  not  words,  he 
knew  his  men— ^,  except  this  rigid  mo- 
ralist, icheerfolly  contributed  a  sum,  which 
united,  restored  his  fortune  to  its  original 
magnitude;. and  a  very  pretty  improvable 
estate,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Hanby,  being  just  then  offered  for  sale, 
it  was  purchased,  and  furnished  with  every 
comfint  and  convenience  for  the  immedi- 
ate reception  of  the  young  couple,  who,  as 
Thomtmi    had    been    disowned  by  the 

K  4  Quakers, 
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Quakers,  could  not  of  course  be  united  by 
their  forms.  Tliey  were  however  very  in- 
dulgent; and  willing  to  believe  tliat  mar- 
riage would  cure  all  his  wanderings,  con- 
tinued to  regard  Rachel  as  one  of  them- 
selves,at  the  same  time  extending  the  hand 
,of  friendship  and  indulgence  towards  Ed- 
ward, whose  family  and  connexions  stood 
high  in  that  community. 

It  was  about  Christmas,  and  Edward 
Thornton's  conduct  had,  for  three  months; 
been  very  exemplary,  when,  with  the 
strong  hope,  mingled  with  many  fears, 
that  this  improvement  might  be  lasting, 
and  many  sincere  prayers  for  their  welfare 
and  felicity,  that  Mr.  Hardcastle  united 
Edward  Thornton  and  Rachel  Henderson 
in  the  parish  church  of  Hanby :  he  felt  it 
a  fearful  step,  and  almost  trembled  as  he 
pronounced  the  solemn  ceremony ;  even 
Clara's  buoyant  spirit  became  almost  hys* 
teric,  and  her  firm  nerves  shook,  as  she 
heard  those  sacred  promises,  which  were  UM 
make  them  one  for  ever,  and  remembered 
......  -  ^  Iw^ 
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faow  lightly  Edward  had  lately  held  every 
promise  of  the  kind.  Rachel,  however, 
was  satisfied,  and  looked  so  happy,  and  so 
pretty,  and  her  husband,  iiQproved  by  the 
r^nlarity  of  his  late  life,  looked  so  manly 
wd  handsome^  and  turned  his  eyes  so 
fimdly  on  his  delicate  young  wife,  that 
every  fear  seemed  hushed  to  repose,  and 
faiipe  took  possession  of  the  kind  hearts  sq 
solicitous  far  her  welfare;  and  the  married 
lovers  took  possession  of  their  future 
home,  lovely  even  at  this  drear  season  of 
the  year,  with  the  warm  congratulations 
of  many  an  anxious  bosom,  among  whom 
none  beat  more  kindly  or  faithfully  than 
that  of  the  gay-hearted  Clara,  nor  one 
more  affectionately  than  that  of  the  vicar, 
who,  under  favour  of  a  few  more  years, 
and  his  sacred  callmg,  had  given  both  par- 
ties much  excellent  advice,  and  had,  with 
*all  his  powers,  endeavoured  to  impress  on 
die  minds  of  both  the  necessity  of  making 
home  their  first  care— of  studying  each 
the  disposition  of  the  other,  lather  than 

k5  their 
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their  own,  and  cheerfully  making  those 
daily  sacrifices  of  will,  taste,  or  habit,  which 
married  life  imperiously  demands,  to  ren- 
der it  a  state  of  happiness,  or  secure  it  from 
the  numerous  petty  miseries,  that,  like  can- 
ker-worms, eat  into  the  very  root  of  its 
peace,  destroying  every  budding  promise 
of  bliss,  and  blighting  life's  fairest  prospects 
with  the  mildew  of  distrust  and  discon- 
tent. 

The  advice  was  received  with  great  ap- 
parent attention,  its  truth  and  importance 
acknowledged,  and  the  fairest  promises 
were  given  of  a  strict  observance  of  all 
and  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  con- 
firm or  increase  their  matrimonial  felicity. 

"  I  knew,"  said  Mrs.  Yerbury,  the  lady 
at  whose  house  Rachel  had  so  long  met 
her  lover,  "  I  always  said  they  were  bora 
for  each  other  ;  marriages  are  made  in  Hea- 
ven, and  it  was  plain  to  see  Heaven  de- 
signed them  for  each  other.  But  my  fa- 
ther-in-law, one  of  the  best  men  in  thfe 
wcnid,  only  too  stiffa  Quaker,  often  Uamed 
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me  very  much  for  enoouraging  them»  and 
fillowii^  tbem  to  meet  here ;  but  I  always 
£At  suK  I  ims  doing  right,  and  the  event 
{mvesit" 

^  I  hope  itdoes^''  replied  Mrs.  Welsted; 
**  I  was  always  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Thornton, 
and  gtad  t6  see  her  ready  to  make  herself 
useful  In  the  greet  and  good  undertakings 
of  Qiif  neighbourhood.'' 

**  Rather  too  much  of  that,  my  good 
madam,"  said  Mr.  Yerbury,  quickly. 
^  The  greatest  and  best  undertakings  of  a 
wife,  are  those  connected  with  her  domes- 
tic eoonomyt  and  home  the  proper  field  of 
usefulness." 

**  Ah,  that  is  what  you  gentlemen  all 
say ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  does 
not  feel  proud  at  hearing  his  wife's  name 
recorded  among  those  of  the  *  honourable 
vfomen  not  a  few"  with  which  our  neigh- 
bourhood is  blest ;  and  you,  Mr.  Yerbury^ 
as  much  as  any  one^*^ 

<<  Very  true^  madakn ;  and  the  most  ho- 
nourable character,  that  any  .woman  can 

k6  possibly 
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possibly  bear,  is  that  of  a  good  wife  and 
tender  mother :  it  is  the  only  one  I  am  at 
all  desirous  that  my  wife  or  daughters 
should  bear,  and  the  only  one  that  will  da 
them  credit." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  replied  his  wife,  "you 
do  not  consider  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
mother  incompatible  with  those  of  a  use- 
ful public  character — at  least  as  public  as 
the  limited  circle  of  a  country  residence  ad- 
mits of:  you  know  I  belong  to  several  of 
their  committees." 

**  I  know  it,  Sarah  ;  and  thee  knowest 
very  well  my  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Thanks  to  thy  excellent  mother,  thee  art 
too  amiable  and  too  domestic  to  be  spoiled 
by  such  scenes,  or  to  indulge  in  them  to 
dissipation;  yet  I  do  not  think  even  thee 
art  improved  by  them." 

*'  Not  very  polite  of  you,  1  think,  sir. 
However,  I  believe  few  women  attend . 
more  to  their  famihes  and  domestic  con- 
cerns than  myself,  and  tind  time  to  be  use- 
ilil  in  better  ways  too.  But  here  I  sit,  < 
talking 
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talking^  while  time,  predous  time,  is  flj» 
iog.  I  am  just  going  to  call  for  Mrs. 
Thornton,  to  take  her  in  my  carriage  to  a 
lehearaal  at  Greenwood."'  So  saying,  the 
half-ofiended  Mrs.  Welsted  made  her 
adieu,  and  departed  in  search  of  more  con- 
genial minds. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Fob  three  months  after  her  marriage,  Ra*i 
chel  Thornton  called  herself  a  very  happy 
woman,  and  felt  certain  that  her  dear  Ed- 
ward  was  the  best  of  men  and  husbands; 
true  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  temper,  and 
would  command  and  enforce  obedience^  in 
a  manner  to  which  his  hitherto-indulged 
wife  was  unaccustomed ;  but  love,  and  a 
great  natural  sweetness  of  temper,  taught 
her  to  submit  with  cheerfulness,  especiaUy 
as  he  generously  allowed  her  to  visit  and 

receive  viators  to  her  heart's  content.  ;^iW4^ 

it 


^ 
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it  would  have  been  difficult,  in  a  circuit  of 
a  hundred  miles,  to  have  found  a  house 
more  the  seat  of  hospitality,  or  that  pre- 
sented a  greater  scene  of  sober  gaiety,  than 
"  The  Clovers"  as  the  ferme  omee  was 
called. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Edward  Thornton 
was  found  among  the  most  constant  and 
attentive  of  the  vicar's  congregation,  both 
on  Sundays,  and  at  the  weekly  lectures 
given  of  a  Wednesday  evening;  sometimeft 
his  pretty,  modest  wife,  came  with  him  ; 
but  on  no  occasion  was  she  ever  absent 
from  the  regular  meetings  of  her  commu- 
nity at  Hanby,  where  she  neither  asked  <x 
expected  her  husband  to  attend  with  her, 
perfectly  content  while  he  remained  con- 
stant at  church,  and  made  one  of  the 
vicar's  friendly,  rational,  weekly  dinnei^ 
parties. 

The  springwas  nowfar  advanced.and  the 
frequent  absences  of  the  owners  of  the  Clo- 
vers became  more  lengthened,  for  business 
of  some  sort  detdned  Thornton  in  London* 
and 
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Old' Jtacbd  ftvowed  hendf  incapid)le  of  re- 
nainiDg  at  liome  wliile  be  was  away.  It 
wmto  little  purpose  that  their  friends  on 
afi  sideB*uiged  the  nec^cfssity  of  a  personal 
sopenntendclnoe  over  the  farm.  Edward 
vas  ^engB|^ed»  hut  would  soon  be  more  at 
leisure^  and  Rachel  knew  nothing  about 
fiurming,  or  buaihess  of  any  other  kind.-— 
.^  What*  therefiwe  is  the  advantage  of  my 
ranainiog'here  ?"  asked  she  of  Mr.  Grey- 
diam»  as  he  and  Clara  looked  in  on  her  of 
a  fine  afternoon'  in  May,  and  found  her  on 
the  wing  for  tome  nefw  visit 

^  Do  you  t£ink  your  people  do  as  well 
in  your  absence,  as  when  you  are  p)*esent  ?** 
asked  he,  kindly. 

^  Qh,  I  don't  know ;  I  suppose  so,  though : 
because  thee  seest^  friend  Neville,  I  know 
nothing  about  what  they  do,  when  I  am 
here,  and  can  neither  direct,  or  correct 
them.'' 

^  StiU,  my  dear  friend,  the  eye  of  a  su*» 
perior  is  valuable ;  and  your  sex  is  usually 
^q^uick  at  ^comprehension^  and' dearfligfated 

enough 
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enough  to  prevent  mismanagement  or  ne- 
glect, which  will  often  occur,  however 
steady  servants  may  be,  without  a  little 
direction  and  guidance.  I  could  point, 
out  several  mistakes,  which,  had  you  been 
present,  might  have  been  avoided.  Gen- 
tlemen's farms  are  the  very  worst  in  the 
world,  unless  well  attended  to." 

"  I  dare  believe  they  are,  and  that  thee, 
Neville  Greysham,  wouldst  make  a  much 
better  farmer  than  Edward  Thornton  will; 
but  I  doubt  if  Clara  would  admire  being 
left  to  manage  business,  while  thee  wert 
contriving  to  find  amusement  or  employ 
in  London,  for  week  after  week. — What 
sayest  thee,  Clara  ?" 

"  Say,  my  dear  Rachel,  that  it  is  talking 
of  untried  circumstances,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  spoken  of  with  certainty.  I 
know  I  ought  to  supply  Neville's  place,  as 
far  as  in  my  power — to  remain  at  home 
the  more  closely  because  he  was  absent^ 
and  to  make  that  home  as  pleasant  as  pos- 
sible to  lure  him  back,  and  keep  him  there.' 
"  Nothing, 
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**  Nothings  Clara»  will  keep  Eldward  at 
hcMne;  he  is  not  naturally  what  thee 
woiildst  call  domestic,  nor  does  he  wish 
for  a  stay-at-home  wife ;  and  in  that  par- 
ticular we  agree  very  well,  for  I  should 
not  enjoy  too  much  of  it  I  could  not 
bear  to  remain  here^  feeding  chickens  and 
nurnng  lambst  all  the  year  round." 

"  Yet,  Mrs.  Thornton,  there  are  many 
less  useful  methods  of  disposing  of  our 
time^  than  rearing  chickens   and  lambs 

'*  Perhaps  there  may  he,  Neville ;  but 
neither  thee  nor  I  should  be  quite  satis- 
fied so  fo  spend  our  time;  nor  wouldst 
thee  chuse  to  see  Clara  waste  her  life  in 
such  rustic  simplicity;  there  are  duties 
and  employments  that  must  occupy  all 
married  women,  and  of  these  I  am  like  to 
find  sufficient." 

There  was  something  approaching  to 
complaint  in  the  tones  of  Rachel's  soft 
voice,  as  she  uttered  the  last  sentence,  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the 

gardener. 
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gardener,  who  came  to  make  some  inqui- 
ries, or  rather  to  ask  for  orders,  respecting 
late  peas,  autumn  flowers,  and  various 
other  things,  with  which  his  young  mi* 
tresfi  professed  lierself  totally  unacquaint- 
ed, desiring  he  would  do  as  he  chose^ 
without  annoying  her. 

The  poor  man,  who,  though  an  excel- 
lent working  gardener,  was  not  an  artiste, 
and  knew  very  little  of  planning,  looked 
somewhat  disconcerted,  as,  tucking  fail 
blue  apron  tighter  round  him  with  one 
hand,  and  scratching  his  head  with  the' 
other,  he  — "  Hoped  as  how  madaai' 
wouldn't  be  angered  thof  he  did  ax  agen, 
but  would  tell  un  whether  she'd  have 
marrowfats  or  tall  cliesters  put  in  for  late 
crop,  ,and  that  she'd  tell  un  what  to  do 
wi'  all  thay  flowering  shrubs  in  the  green- 
house, where  they  should  be  put  ?" 

Rachel  looked  sadly  vexed  ;  while  Clara 

maliciously  enjoyed  her  vexation,  as  the 

poor  man  cast  many  a  pitiful  look    toK 

wards  Mr.  Greysham,  with  whose  knowi 

ledge 
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kdge  in  sodi  matters  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted. 

^  How  ridiculous,"  cried  Rachel,  at 
last,  ^  of  the  man  to  ask  me  such  ques- 
tiobsl  I  know  nothing  about  it  Thee, 
Neville^  periiaps,  wilt  direct  him,  in  the 
absence  of  his  master  ?» 

*'  I  will  at  any  time  tdl  him  what  I 
plant,  and  what  they  plant  at  Melville, 
bat  direction,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thornton,  is 
not  mine  to  give.'* 

^  Two  heads  be  always  better  than  one 
ttougby  master  Greysham,''  nodded  the 
balf-pleased  gardener. 

**  I  should  like  to  see  your  greenhouse, 
Rachel,**  cried  Clara ;  *^  you  know  I  ma- 
in^ ours  entirely — it  is  smaller  than  yours, 
but  perhaps  I  may  assist  you  in  the  dis- 
positicHS  of  your  shrubs.** 

*'  I  shall  like  very  much  to  go  with 
thee  to  the  garden-— I  have  not  been  in  it 
since  Edward  went  to  London — I  have 
no  pleasure  in  going  alone ;  and  somehow 
or  other,  neither  the  garden  nor  houses 

look 
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look  SO  well  as  those  I  have  sometime! 
seen,  so  there  is  but  little  encouragement 
to  visit  it  often." 

"  You  have  not  been  at  the  vicar^ji 
lately,  I  think,  Mrs.  Thornton — it  i 
perfect  paradise  of  sweets;  Clara,  her  birdv 
and  her  flowers,  are  equally  blooming  and> 
cheerful,  and  unitedly  render  the  vicarag* 
a  heaven  on  earth." 

"  Which  thee,  poor  sinful,  selflsh,  mor> 
tal,  wouldst  gladly  rob  of  its  sinless  Eve^ 
its  fairest,  brightest  ornament." 

"  A  truce  to  compliment  and  hyper- 
bole," cried  the  blushing  Clara.  "  Shall 
we  walk  to  the  garden,  and  make  poor 
Saunders  happy  ?" 

"  Wilt  thee  go  now,  or  stay  until  afler 
tea?" 

"  Oh,  go  now,  by  all  means ;  nothing 
so  dangerous  as  procrastination ;  you  shall 
give  us  some  tea  when  we  return ;  there 
is  a  lovely  moon,  should  we  be  rather  late^ 
and  you  know  I  have  no  squeamish  or 
prudish 
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pradish  fears  of  walking  by  the  light  of 
that  chaste  cold  luminary.'* 

^  Thee  art  a  happy  girl,  Clara ;  whether 
marriage  will  add  to,  or  take  from  thy 
happinessp  I  cannot  tell,  but '* 

^  Not  you — you  know  nothing  about 
it;  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  I 
do  not  know  myself." 

"  Ah,  Clara,  when  thy  duties  call  thee 
more  into  the  world,  and  the  charm  of 
young  love  is  over,  thy  house  will  per* 
haps  not  appear  to  thee  the  paradise  it 
does  now." 

•*  I  intend,  my  dear  Rachel,  that  these 
selfsame  duties  shall  all  be  performed  within 
a  very  small  circle ;  and  that  as  one  young 
love  becomes  old,  another  young  love  shall 
supply  its  place,  if  it  be  only  a  rose  japa- 
nica,  or  a  tuberose,  or  any  other  sweet  in- 
nocent So,  you  see,  I  am  not  likely  to 
be  without  my  domestic  pets." 

"  Domestic!  I  almost  sicken  at  the 
word — ^it  has  no  definitive  meaning." 

**  And  yet,  Mrs.  Thornton,  it  comprises 

all 
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all  our  real  Iiappiness,  and  we  all  feel  and 
mean  the  same  thing  by  it." 

"  That  I  cannot  think,  Neville,  since 
thee  and  Clara  would  consider  it  very  doJ 
mestic,  and  very  happy,  to  walk  about" 
these  gardens,  watch  every  opening  flower, 
train  every  runner,  give  directions  to  the 
workmen,  pick  off  the  insects  from  the 
young  fruit,  and  the  withered  leaves  from 
the  greenhouse  plants ;  then  return  wearied 
to  the  house,  eat  a  light  supper,  read  to 
your  servants,  and  retire,  under  the  futt 
conviction  that  your  day  had  been  welL 
spent;  while  the  same  pursuits  would 
overcome  Edward  or  myself  with  ennui^ 
and  pain  our  consciences  with  tlie  convio* 
tion  that  the  day  had  been  spent  in  selfishl 
idleness,  regardless  of  all  that  tends  to  en-. 
lighten  or  improve  our  fellow-creatures— 
that  while  we  had  been  thinking  of  fruit* 
and  flowers,  the  eternal  interests  of  meiv 
women,  and  children,  had  been  neglected. 
Yet  domestic  happiness  is  the  tune  we  aH 
jingle;  but,  depend  on  it,  there  is  no  real 
harmony 
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barmony  in  the  composition — ^no  concord 
in  the  notes.'* 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so^  my 
sweet  friend ;  but  example  is  superior  to 
precept;  and  Clara  and  I  will  teach  you 
another  doctrine — will  we  not,  dearest  ?** 

**  Oh,  indeed  I  hope  so !  But  now  for 
the  greenhouse,  and  the  withered  leaves, 
of  which  there  appears  no  scarcity." 

And  in  truth  there  was  no  scarcity,  for 
ibe  greenhouse  and  gardens  of  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton, though  handsome  and  extensive,  be- 
spoke a  want  of  minute  attention— plants 
that  ought  to  have  been  put  out,  still  re- 
mained within,  and  others  were  kept  back 
for  want  of  proper  warmth  and  air;  wU 
thered  leaves  disfigured  some,  and  others 
were  run  up  weak  and  sickly. 
.  Clara  playfully  scolded,  praised,  and 
blamed;  admired  some,  and  rejected  others, 
and  sent  a  cargo  of  them  in  to  ornament 
the  pretty  entrance-hall,  and  the  low 
French  windows  of  the  drawing-room. 

While  thus  employed,  Rachel  looked 

at 


A  # 
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at  her  with  feelings  very  nearly  allied  to 
contempt,  certainly  with  pity,  that  such 
fine  spirits,  so  much  animation,  should  be 
wasted  on  birds,  plants,  and  the  like  dowdy 
employ,  and  determined  to  make  one  more 
effort  to  lead  her  into  pursuits  more  cal- 
culated to  shew  her  talents  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Greysliam  had,  in  the  mean  tim^ 
been  walking  over  the  garden  with  Saun*', 
ders,  where  he  found  every  thing  con- 
siderably behind  his  own,  although  more 
favourably  situated.  He  did  not  blame' 
the  servants — Mr.  Thornton  was  professedJ 
ly  his  own  steward,  and  his  absence  threw' 
every  thing  back.  The  same  want  of  at-" 
tention  began  to  manifest  itself  on  thtf 
farm,  and  Mr.  Greysham  returned  to  thei 
house,  painfully  convinced,  that  although' 
the  first  spring  was  scarcely  passed,  Ed- 
ward Thornton  began  to  weary  of  home* 
and  farming. 

When  Clara  had  arranged  the  plants, 

with  that  good  taste  which  marked  all  sbd^ 

did — "  Come    here,  Rachel,"  cried  she, 

"  and 
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*  and  ootrfM  that  you  never  nw  any 
thing  more  beautiful  than  your  lovely 
drawtng-room,  except  it  be  that  chaste  and 
blooniiBg  entrance-hall,  glowing  in  all  the 
vat^ed  tints  of  Flora's  choicest  beauties." 

''It  is  very  pretty,  Clara :    thee  hast 

shewn  great  taste  in  disposing  these  dying 

beftuties;  but  would  not  the  same  time 

ha(ve  been  better  used  if  employed  on  ne* 

¥er-4ylng  interests  ?""  - 

*^  Nonsense,  my  dear  Rachel !  Home, 
and  its  tender  endearments,  are,  in  truth, 
never-dying  interests— interests  that  in- 
volve time  and  eternity — that  will  live 
when  the  pursuits  to  which  you  allude 
shall  have  died  and  been  forgotten :  not 
that  I  would  for  one  instant  neglect  all '  the 
tender  charities  of  life,'  but  I  would  per- 
form them  more  quietly  than  is  the  fashion 
at  Hanby.  I  have  read  of  not  letting  the 
left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand  does/' 
"  Wherefore  shouldst  thee  be  ashamed, 
Clara,  of  doing  thy  Master's  work  ?" 

"  1  have  been  taught,  by  the  best  of  pa- 
voL.  I,  L  rents 
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rents  and  of  brothers,  that  the  performance 
of  my  most  sacred  duties,  with  a  humble, 
loving  heart,  is  the  best  offering  I  caii, 
bring  our  divine  Master.  Now  your  pre-, 
ssnt  duty,  my  sweet  friend,  is,  having  duly, 
admired  these  perfumed  gifts,  to  give  us 
some  tea  ;  and,  while  we  are  taking  it,  let 
me  persuade  you  to  enjoy  home,  and  keepi 
Edward  with  you  in  this  little  paradise. 
Oh  !  you  should  be  happy  as  our  first  pa-. 
rents  before  the  fall." 

"  She  is  a  dear  enthusiast,  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton ;  but  we  must  yield  to  her,  I  believe, 
since  her  life  and  conversation  agree  har- 
moniously." 

"  I  love  her  even  for  her  enthusiasm,  and 
thee  too,  Neville,  but  I  yet  hope  to  see 
you  both  more  active  for  the  public  good." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Thornton,  hooted  and  spurred,  and  cover- 
ed with  dust,  appeared  within  it.  Rachel 
ran  to  meet  him,  and  in  his  warm  embrace, 
for  a  few  moments  forgot  her  intended 
visit. 

"  I  have 
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**  I  have  been  a  long  while  from  you," 
said  Thornton,  looking  fondly  at  his  wife, 
'*  but  I  am  come  home,  and  shall  be  in  no 
huriy  to  leave  it  again.  I  have  seen  no- 
thing like  this,''  casting  his  eyes  around ; 
*'  you  look  so  comfortable  here,  and  the 
place  so  pretty.  But,  my  dear  Rachel, 
you  were  not  used  to  dress  your  rooms  so 
gaily — ^how  happens  it  T'  \ 

"  A  presentiment,  I  suppose,  that  you 
were  coming,"  cried  Clara,  "  for  it  is  but 
just  finished." 

"  The  merit  is  not  mine,"  replied  Ra- 
chel, "  for  thee  knowest  I  am  not  particu- 
larly fond  of  flowers,  and  cannot  now  en- 
joy them,  for  I  am  going  away  in  the 
morning,  for  several  days." 

"  Going  away,  Rachel !  what,  just  as  I 
am  come  home." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  thee  wast  com- 
ing, Edward,  when  my  engagement  was 
made,  or  I  certainly  would  not  have  pro- 
mised to  go ;  but  now,  thee  seest,!  mustgo." 

•*  Must  go !  why  the  devrl  must  go? — 

L  2  am 
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am  I  not  of  more  consequence  than  any 
of  your  visits?" 

*'  Certainly,  Edward ;  but  Sarah  Wel- 
sted  will  not  feel  pleased  if  I  disappoint 
her  now — indeed  I  cannot." 

"  Sarah  Welsted  be  hanged,  and  her 
whole  tribe  of  cants!  what  the  devil  have 
you  to  do  with  them?  if  it  were  into  ra- 
tional society  you  went,  I  should  not  care, 
but  running  after  fools,  and  neglectuig 
home,  is  too  bad." 

"  Does  home  look  neglected,  Edward  ?'* 

"  Not  to-night,  because  you  are  here, 
with  real  friends;  but  when  off  with  these 
eternal  gad-abouts,  how  will  it  look  then? 
or  how  can  you  expect  I  shall  remain 
here  ? — no,  faith  !  if  you  go  one  way,  I'll 
go  the  other — no  bachelor's  life  for  me." 

"  That  is  paying  you  a  high  compli- 
ment, my  fair  friend,"  said  Clara ;  "  ao  do 
pray  give  up  this  visit,  and  come,  both  of 
you,  to  dinner  at  the  vicarage  to-morrow ;  it 
is  a  long  time  since  you  were  there  together 
— we  will  contrive  to  enjoy  ourselves." 

"  Thank 
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*  Thank  you.  Miss  Hardcastle,  we  will 
--ibr  give  up  this  cursed  visit  she  must, 
or  else  rm  ofif  like  a  shot ;  that's  poz.** 

Badiel  looked  offended  and  undeter- 
milled ;  but  Ae  sufiered  her  friends  to  de- 
part, in  the  expectation  of  seeing  her  the 
nest  day  i  and,  after  a  little  more  matri- 
mohid  jar,  wrote  a  note  to  Mrs.  Welsted, 
to  apdlogi2se  for  not  keeping  her  appoint- 
ment, and  offing  her  husband's  sudden 
return  as  the  cause,  which  she  dispatched 
by  a  labourer :  but  the  harmony  of  home 
had  beeii  disturbed— Thornton  could  not 
forget  how  ready  his  wife  was.  to  leave 
bim  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  felt, 
or  said  he  felt,  himself  an  intruder  there, 
ahindrante  to  her  pleasures,  and  there- 
fiwe  wiwelcome. 

Rachel  fondled  and  explained ;  but  her 
Bege  lord  was  not  very  placable,  and  re- 
minded her,  rather  coarsely,  that  the  beau- 
ties of  his  house,  which  so  forcibly  struck 
him  on  his  first  entrance,  were  all  the 
work  of  other  and  less  engaged  hands  than 
hers. 

L  3  Rachel 
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Racliel  acknowledged  it  was  so,  and 
pleaded  that  she  had  never  been  accustom- 
ed to  perform  all  those  homely  duties,  in 
which  Clara,  with  all  her  laughter- loving 
glee,  so  greatly  excelled;  she  also  hoped 
he  would  recollect,  he  had  never,  by  ex- 
ample or  precept,  expressed  a  wish  that  she 
should  do  so,  and  that  he  was  more  obli- 
ged to  his  friends  for  their  attention  to  the 
farm,  than  she  was  for  similar  attentions 
in  the  house.  Recrimination,  generally 
speaking,  serves  but  to  make  matters 
worse ;  it  was,  however,  otherwise  with 
Thornton,  who,  apparently  struck  with 
the  truth  of  bis  wife's  remarks,  acknow- 
ledged their  justice,  assured  her  business 
should  not  again  be  so  neglected,  expres- 
sed his  thanks  to  the  friends  who  had  so 
kindly  interfered,  and  talked  largely  of 
future  prosperity,  happiness,  and  enjoy- 
ment; but,  on  the  subject  of  his  long  stay 
in  London,  he  was  inflexibly  silent. 

Rachel  had  not  much  curiosity  as  to 
what  kept  him  there,  and  did  not  ther^ 
fore  press  her  inquiries ;  she  was  pleased 
to., 
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to  see  him  recover  his  temper,  and  soon 
began  to  lay  plans  for  receiving  and  pay* 
ing  visits^  which  she  said  ought  long  ago 
to  have  been  paid. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  dinner-table  at  the  vicarage  was,  as 
osual^  el^^antly  served,  and  surrounded 
by  a  circle  selected  from  a  somewhat  po- 
pulous neighbourhood,  and  chosen  for 
sterling  *good  qualities,  or  intellectual  at- 
tainments. In  such  a  circle  conversation 
never  languished  ;  nor  did  wit  need  the 
stimulus  of  wine  to  keep  it  in  play.  The 
Thorntons  were  in  high  good-humour, 
and  full  of  spirits.  Edward  could  not  be 
said  to  shine  in  such  a  party,  but  he  knew 
something  of  the  fashionable  world,  and 
told  anecdotes  that  amused,  with  infinite 
whim  and  humour— was  always  on  his  best 

L  4  behaviour, 
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behaviour,  and  did  not  swear,  nor  uae 
many  slang  words ;  and  as  he  gave  good 
dinners  at  the  Clovers,  and  was  well  received 
at  the  vicarage,  any  exuberance  or  defi- 
ciency  was  readily  overlooked.  On  this 
day  he  was  more  than  usually  amiable — 
talked  of  the  improvements  on  his  farm, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  country  life,  as  if 
he  really  felt  both;  and  thanked  the  vicar 
and  Mr.  Greyshamwith  animation  for  the 
kindness  manifested  in  his  absence,  at  the 
same  time  professing  his  intention  of  re- 
siding constantly  at  home  for  the  future. 

"  We  have  been  a  little  jealous,"  said 
Mr.  Melville,  "  for  our  favourite  ndgh- 
bOHl-hood.  As  a  young  man,  you  were 
free  to  wander;  but  having  married,  and 
sat  down  among  us,  we  cannot  brook  be- 
ing deserted,  even  for  London,  during  the 
lovely  months  of  April  and  May." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  old  lordGreysham.who 
was  staying  some  time  with  his  daughtw 
at  the  Lodge — "  ah,  well,  let  them  fly- 
while  they  can  ;    new  ties  will  soon  muU 
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tiply  wound  them^  and  then  their  wings 
ifill  be  tied  m  laden,  and  they  glad  to  re* 
mahi  ooritent  in  the  nest  Margaret  and 
MelviUe  ased  to  fly  about ;  now  they  will 
not  stir,  aiid  I  am  obliged  to  visit  them.** 

**  I  dare  say  they  find  their  happiness  in 
it|  sir,**  said  a  gentleman  from  the  opposite 
ade^  ^*  and  we  are  all  selfish — all  pursuing 
the  phantonk  in  various  ways,  and  under 
various  shapes." 

A  playful  argument  was  for  some  time 
ttmintained,  on  the  surest  means  of  finding 
happiness,  in  Which  the  ladies  joined ;  and 
Rachel  candidly  owned,  that  happiness  for 
her,  must  possess  variety  of  person,  place, 
iDd  circumstance.  She  could  not  conceive 
of  happiness  in  a  life  purely  domestic,  es- 
pecially when  principle  or  education  ex- 
ddded  such  pleasures  as  were  usually  re- 
ported ta  This  introduced  a  discussion 
on  the  virtues  and  vices  of  dancing,  cards» 
mbslc,  &tc.  all  of  which  found,  of  course, 
warm  And  firm  supporters,  among  whom 
Wis  Thornton^  who  declared  that  nothing 

1.5  had 
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had  tended  so  much  to  lead  him  into  an 
opposite  extreme,  as  a  conviction  of  the 
folly  of  those  doctrines  he  had  in  his  youth 
been  taught  to  bow  to,  and  which  at  once 
subverted  reason,  and  destroyed  the  ener- 
gies of  youth. 

Fearing  the  argument  would  go  too  far, 
Clara  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room, 
promising  all  who  should  follow,  as  much 
music  as  they  could  desire,  and  cards  to 
boot. 

"  And  dancing  too,  if  they  wish  for  it, 
J  fancy,"  said  Miss  Hopetown.  "  I  re- 
member. Miss  Hardcastle,  hearing  your 
dancing  very  much  admired  in  town  last 
spring :  it  was  really  a  pity  you  left  lady 
Sarah  so  soon.  Do  you  know  you  quite 
created  a  sensation  in  a  certain  circle.'* 

"  The  ultimatum  of  a  Parisian  belle's 
hopes  and  wishes,  and  therefore  delightful 
to  all  fashionable  English  girls.  What 
say  you  ?  had  I  not  better  leave  our  little 
vicarage  to  itself  ^nd  run  back  to  lady 
'   •jiii  Sarah, 
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Sarah,  imploring  she  will  again  patronize 
and  bring'out  her  giddy,  rustic  cousin  ?" 

**  I  enter  a  veto  against  that,"  said  Mrs, 
Clarendon,  *•  and  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Melville 
will  second  me :  you  are  just  the  person 
we  wanted  here ;  and  it  appears  that  yoa 
have  not  failed  to  create  a  sensation  at 
Hanby,  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
girl.— Do  you  not  think  so,  Mrs.  Melville  ?** 

"  I  think  our  dear  Clara  is  so  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  sensation  she  has  cre- 
ated, and  the  afifection  of  her  friends  here, 
that  lady  Sarah  must  offer  some  stronger 
inducement  than  any  yet  urged  to  lure  her 
from  this  paradise  of  sweets." 

"  Nay,  aunt  Clarendon,  but  you  must 
withdraw  your  veto;  for  I  have  quite  set 
my  heart  on  taking  Miss  Hardcastle  to 
Brighton  with  me,  where  you  know  I  am 
to  meet  mamma,  with  lady  Sarah,  and  a 
large  party  of  fashionables ;  and  you,  Mrs. 
Melville,  must  only  say,  *  go,  dear  Clara.'> 

"  My  dear  Miss  Hopetown,  aU  the 
county  will  rise  against  you/'  said  lady 

L  6  Starcross  i 
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Starcross ;  "  for  our  vicar  and  his  sister  are 
now  become  so  valuable  to  us,  that  we 
would  as  soon  think  of  parting  with  our 
husbands  and  children  as  with  them.- — No, 
no !  Here  they  are,  and  here  they  must 
remain,  among  their  country  neighbours,'* 

"  Upon  my  word,  good  folks,  you  seem 
striving  d.  tenvie  Vune  de  I'autre  who  shall 
feed  my  pride  the  most.  Now,  after  this, 
it  would  be  most  ungrateful  to  talk  any 
more  of  running  away ;  so  you  see,  my 
dear  Sophia,  I  am  tied  and  bound  every 
way,  by  the  strongest  of  all  chords,  and 
must  resign  even  the  dazzling  hope  of  ac- 
companying you  to  Brighton." 

"  In  order  that  you  may  strengthen 
these  .same  chords  by  one  still  stronger — 
hey,  Clara  ?" 

"  I^ord,  what  airs  these  engaged  girls  give 
themselves !"  said  the  sister  of  the  clergy, 
man  of  an  adjoining  village,  who,  at  thirty, 
unwillingly  found  herself  mistress  of  her 
brother's  house,  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  becoming  mistress  of  her  own 
"  and 
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^  tmd  what  a  fuss  they  all  make  about  this 
Miss  Hardoastle !  I  don't  see  any  more 
in  her  than  in  the  rest  of  us  young  people 
—do  ydu,  Mrs.  Thornton  ?'' 

*^  There  is  less  in  her  than  in  thee,"  re-» 
tamed  B»chel,  quietly.  **  She  is  neither 
so  tall  nor  so  stout»  and  has  not  one  parti* 
ele  ^  envy  in  her  composition.'' 

?  Envy !  to  be  sure  not ;  what  should 
she  €n¥y»  or  any  one  else,  indeed.  I  am 
sore  I  should  not  think  of  envying  her." 

^  I  am  glad  to  hear  thee  say  so ;  I 
thought  diee  shewest  something  very  like 
it;  and  it  is  a  feeling,  I  fancy,  rather  trou*^ 
blesome  to  its  possessor." 

**  Perhaps  so;  but  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  any  thing  about  it.  Envy  indeed? 
I  wonder  what  any  one  should  envy  her 
fol* !  cine  clergyman's  sister  is  as  good  as 
another,  though  Mr.  Grey  sham,  and  all  the 
men,  make  such  a  fuss  about  her.  I  am 
siire  I  would  not  have  Mr.  Greysham,  if 
there  was  not  another  man  in  the  king- 
Aom^  not  I !"  So  saying,  the  offended  la- 
dy 
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dy  flounced  off  in  indignant  rage  to  com- 
mence an  attack  upon  an  old  officer, 
whose  scarcely-healed  wounds  sent  him 
thus  early  from  the  pleasures  of  the  hot- 
tie  to  seek  for  ease  on  a  sofa  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  Clara,  seeing  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton alone,  came  across  the  room  to  felici- 
tate her  on  the  good  sense  and  good-hu- 
mour she  had  shewn  in  giving  up  her 
projected  visit. — "  Tf  you  continue  so  to 
act,"  pursued  Clara,  "  you  will,  you  must 
he  happy.  Let  me  see  you  and  Edward 
love  home,  and  all  its  endearments,  and  I 
shall  not  have  a  fear  for  your  happiness." 

"  Thee  art  a  kind-hearted,  good  girl, 
Clara;  but  thee  and  I  cannot  think  ex- 
actly alike;  we  must  therefore  agree  to 
differ,  and  tliee  must  allow  me  to  go  on  in 
the  path  I  have  hitherto  pursued,  without 
feeling  any  fears  for  my  happiness,  since  I 
assure  thee,  Edward  could  as  little  brook 
confinement  to  any  one  place  as  myself- 
We  have  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance, 
and 
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and  they  have  all  claims  on  us,  which  we 
are  willing  to  allow.^ 

Clara  cast  her. eyes  around  the  room 
with  an  expression  that  said — "  We  too 
have  acquaintance.'' 

"  I  see,**  resumed  Rachel,  "  thee  art 
thinking  of  thy  own  circle;  but,  Clara, 
there  is  no  parallel ;  friends  do  not  receive 
company  in  this  way ;  and  thee  must  al- 
low me  to  say,  that  the  grand  end  at  which 
I  aim — that  of  being  useful  to  my  fellow-* 
creatures,  is  not  very  likely  to  be  forward- 
ed in  such  a  party." 

"  Yet,Rachel,someof  our  friends  present 
are  very  valuable  women— witness  Mrs. 
Melville,  lady  Starcross,  and  several  others.'* 

"  I  wish  I  could  take  thee  with  us  to- 
morrow, Clara ;  thy  opinion  would  surely 
change." 

"  To-morrow,  my  dear !  where  are  you 
going  to-morrow  ?" 

"  We  both  go  to  Woodford,  with  Sarah 
Welsted ;  Edward  soon  became  even  more 
desirous  than  myself  .of  accompanying  Sa-^ 

rah ; 
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rah;  andshe  herself  offered  to  debiy  one  day^ 
that  we  might  come  to  thee,  and  after  that, 
go  with  her  to  Woodford.  The  family 
there  are  truly  most  charming  people- 
always  engaged  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  going  about  doing 
good,  and  seeking  no  other  reward  than 
that  of  their  own  consciences." 

"  Who  are  these  very  enviable  persons  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Greysham,  who  had  joined  the 
fair  friends  in  time  to  hear  the  last  sen- 
tence. A  few  words  served  to  make  him 
aujuit  of  the  whole  affair,  and  confirmed 
him  in  what  he  had  often  thought,  that 
Edward  loved  a  gadfly  pursuit  to  the  full 
as  well  as  Racliel. — "  Do  not,"  said  he,  as 
he  led  Clara  to  a  window  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  apartment — "  do  not  suiFer 
this  centre  terns  to  cloud  your  fair  brow, 
my  sweet  Clara;  neither  Thornton  nor  his 
wife  could  feel  half  so  happy  in  their  own 
house  without  company,  as  in  that  of  an- 
other; tliey  have  none  of  those  cheerful  do- 
mestic feelings  that  render  home  a  heaven  : 
to 
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to  them  it  is  only  a  place  at  which  they  can 
receive  their  friends — have  their  letters 
directed;  and  will  by  and  by  have  their 
t^ildren  nursed ;  it  is  in  iact  a  necessary 
appendage,  without  which  their  establish^ 
ment  would  not  be  complete,  or  both 
would  gladly  be  rid  of  it :  all  you  can  say 
or  do  to  change  their  views  will  be  lost 
labour;  nature  and  education  have  formed 
them  what  they  are,  and  experience  only 
issn  alter  them." 

Bachel  and  her  husband  now  joined 
them.—"  I  am  in  a  devil  of  a  dilemma  !•• 
said  Thornton ;  "  never  was  a  poor  fellow 
SO  driven  to  his  wit's  end  to  please  all  jmr- 
ties  as  I  am ;  here  have  I  promised  Rachel 
to  go  with  her  and  some  of  her  set  to 
Woodford  to-morrow  morning ;  now  Mel- 
ville and  Clarendon  have  just  proposed 
riding  over  the  farm  to-mc»TOw ;  and  what 
the  deuce  am  I  to  do  between  the  two  ?" 

Ckra  looked  at  her  friend  as  though  she 
ihonght  the  difiBculty  could  easily  be  re- 
moved ;  but  Rachel,  with  a  countenance 

of 
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of  imperturbable  serenity,  replied — "  I  do  : 
not  ask  of  thee,  Edward,  to  go  with  me,  if  ' 
disagreeable;  but  I  must  go,  or  I  shall  ' 
offend  my  friend:  thee  canst  remain  be-  [ 
hind  and  shew  thy  farm,  if  the  employ-  . 
ment  of  a  showman  have  so  many  charms 
as  can  teach  thee  to  disappoint  thy  friends." 

"  Nay,  Rachel,  my  dear,  but  recollect 
we  are  under  obligations  to  those  gentle-   | 
men."  , 

"  Well,  Edward,  I  will  order  cook  to 
prepare  an  excellent  luncheon  for  them." 

"  The  devil  you  will !  then  you  are  de- 
termined to  go?" 

"  Certainly !  and  I  hope  thee  wilt  go 
with  us,  or,  at  utmost,  follow  next  day." 

Thornton  turned  from  her,  and  hastily 
strode  across  the  room,  in  evident  vexa- 
tion ;  while  his  wife,  who  appeared  neither 
to  think  or  fancy  she  had  done  wrong, 
quietly  edged  herself  in  between  the  dis- 
abled officer  and  Mrs.  Clarendon,  and  re- 
sumed her  knitting,  which,  like  the  famed 
web  of  Penelope,  appeared  to  lose  by 
night 
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night  what  it  had  gained  by  day,  for  it 
ever  appeared,  and  Rachel  ever  worked 
on  it;  yet  the  progress  was  imperceptible. 

"  Pray,  Mrs.  Thornton/*  cried  Miss 
Tweedale,  the  clergyman's  sister  before  al- 
luded to,  "  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask  for 
what  parish  poor-house,  or  what  charitable 
institution,  it  is  you  knit  stockings?  since 
whenever  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  see^ 
ing  you,  that  has  been  your  very  scientific 
employ.** 

"  My  deeds,  Maria,  are  generally  chari- 
table ones ;  it  is  on  that  principle  I  afford 
tby  wit  some  employment,  that  it  may 
strengthen  by  action." 

**  It  is  on  the  same  principle  too,  that 
you  exert  your  own  industry." 

**  Not  exactly ;  it  is  rather  that  I  may 
be  able  to  supply  those  who  do  not  always 
find  a  pair  ready,  whatever  number  they 
may  nominally  be  masters  of." 

"  That  is  sufficient,'*  interposed  the  offi- 
cer; "  you  two  ladies  may  now  shake 
hands — ^the  Rowland  has  been  given  for  ' 

the 
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riie  Oliver ;  and  for  the  peace  of  society,  it" 
lis  well  tliat  you  are  prevented,  by  your 
sex  and  your  religion,  from  wearing 
swords.' 

"  Who  is  that  talks  of  my  wife  wearing 
a  sword?"  cried  Thornton,  coming  behind 
the  sofa  on  which  she  sat ;  "  why  she  is 
the  kindest  and  mildest  of  God's  crea- 
tures ;  only  she  will  have  her  own  way : 
as  well  attetnpt  to  move  St.  Paul's  as  to' 
make  her  alter  her  determination." 

"  Then  you  find  you  must  submit  to  be 
governed,"  laughed  Mrs.  Melville.  "  Now 
any  married  man  would  have  told  you' 
such  would  be  your  fate  before  you  brought 
yourself  hito  bondage,  had  you  but  in- 
quired." 

"  It  is  a  silken  bondage,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  my  married 
friends,"  said  the  officer;  "  I  oidy  regret 
not  having  yielded  to  it  in  the  days  of 
youth  and  hope." 

"  But  surely  it  is  not  too  late,  my  deer 
sir,"  smiled  Miss  Tweedale. 

"  Quite, 
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'^  Quite,  quite,  my  dear  madam ;  youth, 
or  at  utmost,  middle  life,  is  the  time  for 
marriage.*' 

"  Oh  dear,  sir,"  simpered  the  lady,  in 
her  most  winning  manner,  ^*  I  know  many 
who  would  think  your  age  most  desirable, 
and  prefer  you  to  a  younger  man." 

'^  Ay,  I  am  afraid  there  are  those  to  be 
found,  who  would  say  so;  but,  my  good 
madam,  not  even  female  flattery  can  hide 
from  me,  that  I  am  a  wounded  soldier,  on 
the  waning  side  of  sixty,  and  that  is  too 
late  in  life  to  offer  an  exchange  of  hearts^ 
without  which  marriage  must  be  a  heart- 
less bargain :  what  say  our  young  wives 
to  this  ?  You,  Mrs.  Melville,  who  have 
given  it  a  fair  trial,  is  such  a  contract  valid^ 
without  hearts  are  given  and  received  ?" 

"  Certainly  if  valid,  not  valuable ;  since 
it  is  what  our  men  of  business  would  call 
a  bargain  without  a  consideration,  and 
would,  I  fear,  but  ill  bear  the  wear  and 
tear  of  life,  which  requires  affections  more 

deeply 
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deeply  seated,  than  mere  fancy  or  conve* 
nience  can  boast." 

"  I  believe  it,  my  dear  madam,  and  will 
therefore  content  myself  to  go  down  to 
the  grave  a  bachelor,  only  regretting  that, 
I  did  not  choose  a  better  fate,  when  to  d? 
so  had  been  wisdom." 

"  Never  more  wise,  I  am  sure,  than 
present." 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  returned  he,  malicious- 
ly, "  do  not  break  in  upon  the  harmony 
of  yon  trio,  who  look  as  if  they  were  wiser 
than  you  and  I  have  been." 

Miss  Tweedale  gave  her  head  an  06 
fended  toss;  but  as  Clara,  Miss  HopetowBi 
and  Mr,  Greysham,  were  singing,  did  nc 
venture  a  reply.  Rachel  sat  quietly  pui 
suing  her  knitting  until  the  song  was  i 
nished;  when,  in  reply  to  a  high-wrougbl 
compliment  on  Clara's  voice,  she  cooll] 
said — "  Yes,  Clara  sings,  and  does  XOBX^ 
other  things  of  that  kind  very  well ; 
also  excels  as  a  friend  and  hostess:  I  win 
I  could  see  her  more  earnest  for  things  e» 
higiia 
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higher  import ;  activity  such  as  hers,  well 
employed  and  usefully  directed,  would  be 
truly  valuable.** 

•*  For  what  reason,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Thornton,  do  you  suppose  Clara  negli- 
gent in  those  higher  duties?  is  it  because 
she  does  not  make  one  at  the  many  insti- 
tutions you  are  acquainted  with  ?" 

"  Why  thee  must  allow,  Margaret,  that 
would  be  a  good  reason  for  drawing  the 
conclusion  I  do ;  but  beside  this,  I  never 
hear  her  mention  any  thing  of  the  sort." 

**  Be  not  hasty  in  your  conclusions,  my 
fair  friend ;  depend  on  it  those  who  work 
quietly,  work  securely:  the  benevolence 
of  Clara's  heart  is  not  bounded  by  the  re< 
ception  of  her  friend,  nor  her  charities  by 
public  almsgiving." 

'*  Thee  art  warm  in  defence  of  thy  friend, 
Margaret,  whom  I  love  as  dearly  as  thy- 
self, and  to  whom  I  am  willing  to  own 
many  obligations ;  though  I  still  think  she 
ought  more  liberally  to  patronize  the  many 

useful 
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useful  works  going  forward  in  our  neigli^ 
bourhood."  ^ 

"  Whj',  my  dear  young  philanthropist," 
said  lady  Stareross,  who  heard  Rachel's  i 
last  reply,  "  your  large  body  of  very  nota-^ 
ble  lady  patronesses  have  taken  so  wide  a, 
field  for  publicly  clothing,  feeding,  and 
educating,  that  you  never  can  bo  at  a  ios^' 
to  find  employ,  and  need  not  surely  there- 
fore grudge  us  the  pleasure  of  relieving 
the  humble,  silent  sufferer — the  passing 
stranger — the  widow,  or  the  fatherless^ 
even  though  we  choose  our  own  way  of 
doing  so." 

"  If  the  thing  be  done,  I  at  least  shall  ■ 
never  find  fault  with  the  manner  of  doing, 
it ;  but  I  assure  thee,  our  funds  need  all 
the  support  they  can  obtain,  and  I  aui 
anxious  to  enrol  the  names  of  those  I  love 
among  the  worthy  of  this  land,  who  '  go 
about  doing  good." 

"  We  are  all  best  in  our  proper  sphere. 
Mrs.  Thornton,  and  Miss  Uardcastle  U 
not  very  likely  to  step  out  of  hers." 
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At  this  moment  a  fine,  firesh-looking 
girl  presented  a  note  to  Mrs.  Melville, 
wUch,  sbe  said,  her  brother  had  met  with 
at  dame  01dworth*s. 

•*  How  is  my  old  friend,  Peggy — do 
you  know  ?** 

^*  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  I  know,  for  I  went 
down  to  read  to  her  this  morning :  the 
poor  soul  gets  weaker  every  day ;  but  she 
is  so  comfortable,  and  so  grateful,  that 
mother  says  it  does  her  good  every  time 
she  sees  the  dear  old  woman/' 

"  And  your  brother,  Peggy — how  does 
he  get  on  ?" 

•*  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  and  Peggy's 
tone  and  courtesy  were  full  of  gratitude, 
"  Tom  is  very  well  in  health  now,  and 
the  lameness  is  better;  there  is  no  fear 
now  of  his  losing  his  leg,  poor  fellow." 

The  girl's  fine  dark  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  as  she  modestly  awaited  the  further 
commands  of  Mrs.  Melville.  On  being 
desired  to  give  the  note  to  that  lady's 
housemaid,  who  was  in  the  house,  Peggy 

VOL.  I.  M  withdrew. 
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withdrew,   with  a    lowly  bend  of  grati- 
fied humility, 

"  Who  is  that  fine  girl  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Thornton :  "  I  have  never  before  seen  her 
here." 

"  Do  you  remember  a  large  dinner* 
party  at  Mr.  Welsted's,  where,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  you  first  met  Clara  and  her  bro- 
ther?" 

*'  I  remember  it  perfectly,  and  can  fai^ 
cy  who  this  girl  is."  -^ 

*^  You  recollect,  then,  the  circumstance 
of  a  poor  man  dying,  I  am  afraid  for 
want,  and  leaving  a  sick  wife,  and  six 
helpless  children  ?" 

'^  I  well  recollect  all  that  was  said  of  it 
that  day  at  dinner :  George  Hardcastle  told 
us  his  sister  had  sent  them  forward  at  her 
own  expence ;  but  I  have  never  thought 
of  them  since.'* 

*'  I  dare  say  not — but  Clara  has ;  and 
the  woman  maintains  herself  and  two 
younger  children  decently,  from  the  pro- 
fits of  a  little  shop ;  the  eldest  girl  you 

have 
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bave  seen — she  has  formed  part  of  this 
establishment  as  long  as  Clara  herself:  the 
boy  you  heard  her  name  will  probably  be 
lame  alL  his  life,  from  the  efiects  of  chill 
during  his  poor  father's  last  sad  sickness ; 
he  is  however  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
a&d  doing  very  well;  the  other  two  are 
Ukewise  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
by  being  placed  under  good  farmers: 
now  these  are  the  kinds  of  charities  that 
Clara  abounds  in ;  so  that  our  poor  rates 
are  already  greatly  lessened." 

^  Now,"  cried  the  old  officer,  exulting- 
ly — ^  now,  Mrs.  Thornton,  acknowledge 
that  you  busy  ladies  have  not  all  the  me- 
rit and  the  goodness  to  yourselves;  no, 

*  Dear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part, 
This  is  the  incense  of  the  heart, 
Whose  fragrance  wnells  to  heaven.*' 


M  3  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


The  Thorntons  paid  their  visit  to  Wood- 
ford; ibat  visit  led  to  another,  and  to 
this  followed  others ;  so  that  the  ^sumni^r 
was  far  advanced  before  they  were  to  be 
found  settled  at  the  Clovers,  when  Rachel 
declared  herself  extremely  busy  in  pre- 
paring for  the  reception  of  her  first  pledge 
of  wedded  love — a  pledge,  her  best  friends 
hoped,  whose  endearing  helplessness  would 
have  more  powerful  claims  on  her  time 
and  care  than  the  world  she  loved  so  well- 
Mrs.  Thornton  came  home,  accompa- 
nied by  a  sister  of  her  husband,  an  unob« 
trusive,  modest  girl,  who  was  ever  ready 
to  offer  her  services,  when  any  extraordi- 
nary occasion  rendered  an  industrious  ap- 
pendage to  the  family  desirable;  at  all 
other  times,  Mary  was  the  cheerful  com- 
panion 
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panion  of  her  declining  mother,  who  al- 
ways parted  from  her  willing  handmaid 
reluctantly,  and  received  her  with  feelings 
of  purest  delight  To  Rachel  her  sister- 
in-law  was  a  perfect  treasure,  for  Mary 
knew  how  to  do  every  thing;  and  under 
her  management  the  infant  paraphernalia 
proceeded  rapidly,  without  drawing  too 
largely  on  the  patience  of  the  young  mo- 
ther, and  leaving  her  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  bent  of  her  own  inclination,  in  per- 
forming what  she  considered  a  paramount 
duty. 

Mr.  Thornton  complained  that  his  hay 
harvest  had  been  badly  gathered  in — the 
grass  had  been  allowed  to  remain  too  long 
before  it  was  cut — the  weather  was  then 
stormy,  and  the  hay  a  long  time  in  ma- 
king— the  ricks  were  small  and  over-heat- 
ed, and  the  afler-grass  promised  badly: 
bis  managing  man  defended  himself,  by 
saying,  he  had  no  orders  in  proper  time ; 
that  before  any  were  received,  every 
mower  and  haymaker  good  for  any  thing 
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was  engaged ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  ■ 
for  the  former,  and  get  such  of  the  latter 
OS  he  could. 

The  corn  lands  were  not  lands  of  pro- 
mise :  Thornton  swore  his  farm  was  the 
most  expensive  and  least  productive  in 
the  county ;  and  glanced  obliquely  at  the 
want  of  judgment  in  his  advisers,  who 
had  not  foreseen  that  such  land  would 
scarcely  cover  its  expences.  His  wife,  oc- 
cupied in  her  own  concerns,  paid  no  othn 
attention  to  his  murmurs,  than  by  occa- 
sionally joining  in  them,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  gardens  and  houses,  which  she  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  worst  she  had  ever  seen, 
scarcely  providing  for  her  table ;  while 
those  of  her  mother,  not  one-fourth  as 
large,  yielded  an  abundance  for  the  supply 
of  her  numerous  family  and  dependant^ 
of  a  much  finer  flavour  and  quality. 

Mary  ventured  to  hint,  that  all  farms^^ 
and  every  thing  connected  with  them, 
iucceeded  best  under  the  immediate  8U- 
perintendance  of  their  owners. 

"  MaR7 
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**  Maity  some  Clodpole,  and  take  to 
the  bore  yourself!  You  are  better  fit  to 
make  butter  and  cheese  than  any  thing 
else,"  reined  her  brother,  in  a  tone  of  al- 
most savage  fierceness. 

Mary  thought  she  should  desire  no« 
tiling  betto'^  but  prudently  forbore  to  say 
So,  while  her  heart  sadly  foreboded  ruin 
and  wrrovr  for  the  present  thoughtless 
proprietors  of  that  lovely  spot,  unless  the 
expected  infant  should  bind  them  more 
doaely  to  home  and  each  other. 

The  first  of  September  came,  and  with 
it  came  sportsmen  of  every  description. 
Thornton  had  never  before  troubled  him- 
self about  the  amusements  of  this  season, 
but  now  he  was  keen  for  sport,  as  the  finest 
shot  among  them ;  his  **  Joe  Manton" 
shone  in  pristine  brilliance ;  his  shooting 
jacket^  and  its  various  appendages,  vied 
with  that  of  the  rarest  and  choicest  sports- 
man ;  he  was  the  first  in  the  field,  and  the 
last  to  quit  it ;  his  table  was  rich  in  game 
'-—his  acquaintance  well  supplied — and  his 
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conversation  plentifully  seasoned  with 
scientific  phrases. 

Rachel  too  was  delighted;  the  shooting 
season  had  renewed  all  tiiose  hospitalities 
which  liad  of  late  seemed  to  wither  under 
the  influence  of  a  summer  sun  ;  her  house 
was  thrown  open  to  visitors,  and  invita- 
tions poured  in  (Ui  every  side;  for,  as 
Clara  Hardcastle  said — "  Those  would-be 
saints  had  most  enormous  appetites,  wiih 
a  keen  scent  after  the  heat  of  all  sorts." 

It  was  in  vain  that  John  Henderson  re- 
monstrated— that  he  pointed  out  the  im- 
propriety of  persons  professing  Friends 
principles,  thus  following  the  multitude 
to  do  evil ;  or  that  he  reminded  them  that 
their  narrow  income  required  economy  to 
make  it  reach  round ;  and  that  their  farm 
was  a  matter  of  business,  not  of  pleasure. 
It  was  equally  in  vain  that  Edward's 
uncle  bitterly  taunted,  and  foreboded  evil 
to  the  young  couple;  in  this  instance  they 
were  of  one  mind;  they  liad  married  to 
enjoy  life,  and  enjoy  it  they  would.  Ra- 
chel 
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chei  told  her  brother,  that  if  sectarian  pre- 
judioe  were  thus  made  an  instrument  of 
mischief;  she  would  cast  off  all  pretensions 
of  the  kind  for  ever.  She  was  willing  to 
comply  while  reason  guided  the  demands 
made  on  her,  but  beyond  this  nothing 
should  induce  her  to  concede.  Her  pur- 
suits were  all  of  a  description  strictly  re- 
ligious, and  those  of  her  husband  manly 
and  rational;  she  therefore  desired  he 
would  no  more  interfere,  or  give  an  un- 
asked opinion. 

The  gay  and  busy  months  of  September 
and  October  quickly  passed  away :  not  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  was  more 
amply  supplied  with  game,  or  more  libe- 
ral in  presents  than  the  Clovers.  The 
harvest  (a  late  one  everywhere)  had,  it  is 
true,  been  particularly  unfavourable  at 
the  Clovers;  the  wheat  was  thin  and 
smutty,  the  barley  all  straw,  and  the  oats 
weak  and  small :  it  was  besides  late  in  the 
gathering,  and  much  trodden  down  by 
the  sportsmen,  who  were  not  only  allow- 

m5  ed» 
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ed,  but  invited,  to  run  freely  through 
the  nncut  com.  Whenever  Thomtou 
thought  of  all  this  (which  was  seldom  a» 
possible),  he  swore  at  his  ill  success,  and 
vowed  (notwithstanding  all  Mi-.  Melville 
and  other  fortunate  agriculturists  coul^ 
say  to  the  contrary)  to  throw  all  his  land 
open  to  a  grazing  and  dairy  farm  the  com- 
ing year.  A  bouncuig  dairy-maid  and  a 
few  bands  would  do  the  business,  and  he 
be  allowed  to  live  like  a  gentleman. 

It  is  probable  Thornton's  ideas  of  a  gen- 
tleman's life  diffei-ed  greatly  from  those  of 
his  auditors.  Certain  it  is,  he  treated  their 
opinions  with  scorn ;  and  if  they  did  not 
despise  him  and  his  opinions,  it  was  be> 
cause  they  had  trained  themselves  into  a 
determination  to  see  all  he  said  and  did 
in  the  best  possible  light,  to  bear  with 
him  to  the  utmost,  and  serve  him  in  spite 
of  himself.  Yet  there  were  those  who 
execrated  the  careless  dissipated  life  led 
by  both  husband  and  wife,  and  condemn- 
ed the  affected  piety  of  Rachel,  even  more 
than 
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than  the  open  profligacy  of  her  husband ; 
eooffideringy  that  of  all  sorts  of  dissipation^ 
leligioiia  dissipation  was  the  most  incon- 
mti6nt  and  reprehensible.  Yet,  while  we 
talk  of  dissipation  or  carelessness,  Rachel 
would  have  spumed  the  charge  with  in- 
dignant pride;  so  blinded  by  education 
and  habit;  with  every  impulse  of  feeling, 
was  this  propensity,  that  she  fancied  her- 
self a  very  model  of  propriety,  domestic 
economy,  and  kind-heartedness;  thus  feel- 
ing^ the  hints  of  some,  or  the  more  open 
advice  of  others^  were  ill  received  or  disre- 
garded. 

Clara  Hardcastle  and  her  brother  were 
loved  and  respected  by  both;  nor  were 
the  Melvilles  or  Greyshams  neglected, 
and  some  few  pr^udices  removed,  they 
would  have  been  pronounced  perfect,  by 
Thornton  and  his  wife,  though  no  two 
people  differed  more  widely  in  their  ideas, 
of  perfection. 

The  gloomy  month  of  November  hung^ 
rather  heavy  over  the  female  part  of  the 
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ikmily  at  the  Clovers.  The.  land  did 
not  lie  favourably  for  coursing  ;  our  new 
sportsman,  therefc»^,  was  seldom  to  be 
found  on  it,  and  never  unaccompanied  by 
sporting  friends :  while  Rachel,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  rather  unwillingly  c(Hifined  by 
the  almost  daily  expectation  of  a  new  tie 
to  earth :  she  was  delicate,  and  her  situa-^ 
tion  one  of  danger  and  interest-^rcum-* 
stances  not  forgotten  by  Thornton,  who, 
though  frequently  from  home,  never  ab» 
sented  himself  long  together,  and  was 
uniformly  tender  and  attentive  when  at 
home,  always  expressing  a  most  anxious 
interest  for  tbe  welfare  of  both  mother 
and  infant,  in  which  many  of  their  frienda 
most  cordially  joined,  and  not  one  more 
sincerely  than  Clara,  who  anticipated  the 
appearance  of  the  coming  blessing,  as  a 
day  to  be  hailed  as  the  one  that  would 
perfectly  unite  her  dear  Rachel  to  her 
faulty,  eccentric,  but  affectionate  husband. 
The  day  so  anxiously  expected,  so  big 
with  hopes  and  fear,  and  on  which  so 

much 
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tntich  depended,  arrived  at  last ;  and  be- 
fore November  had  expired,  the  good- 
natured  Rachel  found  and  acknowledged 
claims  on  her  affections  of  which  she  had 
never  dreamt,  in  the  helpless  cries  and 
feeble  smiles  of  a  female  infant;  while 
Thornton  laughed  and  wept  by  turns,  as 
he  hung  over  the  little  innocent,  or  press- 
ed its  tiny  velvet  lips  to  his.    For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  contemplated  Iielpless, 
sinless  innocence ;  for  the  first  time,  felt 
interested  in  its  welfare,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  felt  the  bounding  fulness  of  a  father^s 
heart— a  hitherto  unknown   sensation — 
swelling  in  every  vein,  and  throbbing  in 
every  beating  pulse.     For  a  time  the  hares 
might  have  run  in  vain ;  the  sharp  frost, 
the  bright  sun,  or  the  early  snow,  were  all 
unheeded ;  the  fire  of  the  sportsman  was 
lost  in  the  tender  glowing  warmth  of  the 
husband  and  father,  and  Rachel  and  her 
baby  filled  his  glad  heart  to  overfiowing. 
— "I  have  discovered  now,**  said  he  to 
Mrs.   Melville,  ^'  what  it  was  that  our 

home 
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home  needed  to  render  it  a  paradise ;  this 
darling  will  bind  us  with  stronger  bands 
than  farming — aye,  than  the  marriage 
ceremony  even  could  do;  we  shall  no 
more  wander — our  child,  and  our  child's 
welfare,  will  occupy  all  thought  and  time 
— will  it  not,  dearest?" 

"  Not  too  much,  I  hope,  my  dear 
Edward;  we  must  not  grow  selfish  in 
our  abundant  happiness,"  replied  Rachel, 
sweetly. 

But  a  slight  shade  of  disappointment 
crossed  Thornton's  bi-ow,  which  Mrs. 
Melville  hastily  strove  to  dispel,  by  saying 
cheerfully — "  You  are  both  too  generous, 
my  dear  friends,  to  be  in  danger  of  be- 
coming selfish,  however  numerous  and  de- 
lightful your  ties  to  home  and  each  other 
may  become;  your  sweet  little  girl  has 
put  in  her  claim  for  a  large  share  of  your 
time,  and  doubt  not  but  she  will  make  it 
good,  and  repay  you  tenfold  by  her  love 
and  confidence,  for  every  care  you  bestow 
on  her." 

"  WeU,** 
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"  WeU,"  cried  Mary  Thornton,  inno^ 
cently-y  '*  I  never  wished  to  marry  until 
I  came  here,  but  some  of  you  appear  so 
very  happy,  and  this  creature  is  such  a 
delight,  that  I  verily  believe,  when  I  go 
fiom  hence,  I  shall  think  more  seriously 
of  the  matter  than  heretofore." 

" Bravo,  Mary  P'  cried  Thornton;  "you 
are  worthy  of  a  good  honest  husband,  and 
shall  have  him.  I  should  like  to  see  you 
as  happy  as  we  are,  my  girl,  spite  of  your 
straight  cap,  and  straighter  hair." 

Mary's  blushing  cheek  assumed  a  deeper 
dye,  and  her  dark  eye  sought  the  floor ; 
but  she  could  not  undeceive  her  brother, 
or  t^U  him  the  happy  love  she  envied  was 
not  a  resident  at  the  Clovers;  that  the 
cherub  was  there  at  present  was  matter 
of  rejoicing,  and  she  earnestly  hoped 
no  sudden  gust  would  frighten  it  away, 
nor  any  neglect  cause  its  wings  to  droops 
until,  charmed  with  its  new-found  resi- 
dence, it  made  a  home  where,  as  yet,,  it 
had  been  but  a  transient  visitor. 

Rachel 
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Rachel  never  looked  so  pretty,  as  when, 
kissing  her  infant,  she  put  it  into  its  fa- 
ther's arms,  and  fondly  patting  Mary's 
cheek,  smilingly  called  her  a  dear  good 
girl,  and  hoped  she  would  be  too  happy  at 
the  Clovers  to  quit  it  hastily,  even  for  a 
husband's  home,  though  that  was  certain- 
ly the  most  favoured  station  a  female  could 
fill. 

"  Dost  thee  hear  all  this,  Clara  ?  Surely 
thee  and  I  may  venture  on  this  mighty 
step,  so  recommended." 

"  Why  indeed,  Mary,  I  have  serious 
thoughts  of  so  doing,  and  for  that  reason 
I  studiously  avoid  looking  at  any  thing 
but  the  bright  side  of  the  question,  for 
you  know,  enjoyment  is  life  to  me." 

"  We  cannot  determine,"  said  Rachel, 
"  what  our  baby's  name  shall  be — all  our 
family  names  are  too  primitive  to  please 
Edward." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  any  thing, 
Rachel,  but  Martha — that  was  ever  my 
aversion,  and  that  you  contend  for." 

"It 
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*'  It  18  the  name  of  my  mother,  and  I 
think  thee  shouldst  not  object  to  it,  Ed- 
ward." 

**  Oh,  hang  it !  'tis  too  much  to  prove 
Okie's  love  for  mothers  by  adopting  their 
stiff  out-of-the-way  names  for  one's  first 
child,'  especially  when  she  promises  to  be- 
come a  beauty.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
handsome  fashionable  girl  called  Martha  ? 
well  call  her  Bathsheba !" 
Why  Bathsheba  was  a  beauty — a  fa* 
tal  one,  'tis  true,  but  a  beauty  still ;  names 
are,  however,  of  little  import — her  future 
conduct  will  not  be  governed  by  it ;  our 
little  girls  have  very  humble  names,"  said 
Mrs.  Melville. 

"  Simple  names  you  mean,  my  dear 
madam,  and  to  these  I  have  no  objection ; 
but  I  hate  your  antediluvian  and  sectarian 
names;  and  Martha  is,  and  ever  was, 
above  all  others,  my  abhorrence ;  yet  to  this 
sickening  baptismal  markBachel  stubborn^ 
ly  clings,  as  though  the  child  would  b^ 
illegitimatized  by  any  other." 

**  Anathematized 
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"  Anathematized  you  mean,*  cried 
Clara,  laughing ;  "  was  ever  such  nonsense 
heard  before!  Poor  little  innocent!  how 
unconcerned  it  looks  about  the  matter, 
smiling  there !  But  now  let  me  settle  this 
mighty  aflfair.  You  intend  having  her 
baptized  in  the  church,  I  understand,  and 
Mrs.  Yerhury  and  Mrs.  Welsted  are  to 
be  her  sponsors;  now  write  their  names* 
with  your  favourite  and  despised  Martha, 
and  any  others  you  may  choose,  on  diffe- 
rent slips  of  card,  put  them  all  into  my 
reticule,  and  draw  for  a  name,  only  pro- 
mising that  you  both  determine  to  abide 
by  the  chance." 

"  A  very  good  idea.  Miss  Hardcastle, 
with  only  one  amendment — there  shall 
be  two  of  every  name,  we  will  all  draw, 
and  the  name  twice  drawn  shall  be  the 
one.     What  say  you,  Rachel  ?" 

*'  Thee  art  accustomed  to  have  thine 
own  way,  Edward  ;  but  I  have  little  rea- 
son to  be  fond  of  lotteries  of  any  descrip- 
tion." 

AgaiD 
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Again  Thornton's  brow  douded,  and 
again  Mra.  Melville  interposed  a  diversion ; 
but  a  i^uick  side  glance  served  to  convey 
her  disapprobation  of  Rachel's  reply,  who, 
in  some  degree  convinced  and  repentant; 
smiling  and  Uushing,  called  on  Clara  to 
prepare  her  reticule  for  the  reception  of 
the  cards. 

€3ara  complied,  with  infinite  humour 
and  drc^ery,  declaring  she  should  quite 
quarrel  with  dame  Fortune,  if  her  own 
name  were  not  the  favoured  one. 

After  a  few  moments  of  pleasant  badi- 
nage,  however,  the  simple  and  single  ap* 
pellation  of  ''  Emily"  was  declared  to  be 
the  only  one  twice  drawn,  and,  of  course^ 
without  dispute,  the  name  to  be  decided 
cm. 

Rachel  did  not  object  much,  and  Thorn- 
ton was  delighted.  —  **  I  will  forestall 
Hardcastle,"  cried  he ;  "  he  shall  not  al- 
ways take  the  lead  of  me.  Here,  my  girl, 
J  will  sprinkle  thee  with  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  and  give  thee  a  fath^s  blessing; 

and 
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and  let  our  good  vicar  say  what  he  will, 
he  cannot  more  effectually  baptize  thee." 
"  Not  with  wine,  Mr.  Thornton." 
"  No,  Clara,  not  with  wine ;  it  is  a 
female,  and  let  every  thing  relating  to 
her  be  feminine.  Faith  !  I  believe  I  shall 
grow  fastidious  about  the  brat.  But  this 
will  do,  and  I  am  determined  to  antici- 
pate your  brother's  duties,"  cried  he,  with 
feeling,  as,  taking  a  bottle  of  eau  de  Co«' 
logne,  he  playfully  sprinkled  the  infant's 
face,  and  pronouncing  a  fervent  blessing- 
pressed  his  lips  on  its  downy  cheek,  while 
a  tear,  the  first  that  for  years  bad  dimmed 
the  fierce  lustre  of  his  dark  eye,  fell  warm 
on  the  fair  and  innocent  forehead, 

Rachel  looked  on  with  sensations  inde- 
finable to  herself;  they  were  compounded 
of  joy,  hope,  fear,  and  distrust,  while  her 
heart  beat  with  emotions  till  then  un- 
known ;  and  the  embrace  she  gave  her 
husband,  as  he  placed  the  inf^int  in  her 
arms,  was  the  purest,  the  tenderest,  th& 
piost  holy  of  her  chequered  life;  it  had 
nought 
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nought  of  earth  or  earthly  things  in  it— 
her  soul  was  then  purified^  and  her  heart 
aright.  Pity  such  moments  occur  so 
rarely,  or  that  feelings  so  pure  and  holy 
should  be  so  transient. 

Mrs.  Melville  and  Clara  felt  the  scene 
too  oppressive ;  and  feeling  too,  with  the 
tact  of  delicate  minds,  that  at  such  a  mo- 
ment  the  dearest  friends  were  but  intru- 
ders, they  kindly  pressed  the  united  hands 
of  the  young  parents,  and  withdrew. 

"  Thornton,**  said  Mrs,  Melville,  as  they 
walked  across  the  fields,  '*  is  not  without 
some  good  traits;  this  child  has  called 
forth  all  the  latent  kindness  and  generosity 
of  his  heart — a  heart  dissipated  in  its  af- 
fections, and  more  than  half  ruined  in  its 
honourable  feelings,  but  not  without  ge* 
nerosity,  and  certainly  not  beyond  hope. 
Rachel  has  now  a  chance,  if  she  knows 
how  to  manage  it,  of  establishing  her  fu-> 
ture  happiness,  and  reclaiming  her  hus- 
band." 

^*  Rachel  would  like  to  reclaim  her  hus- 
band. 
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band,  for  she  is  obliged  to  acknowledge 
he  has  faults ;  and  she  wishes  to  be  happy, 
but  it  must  be  in  her  own  way,  for  she 
too  is  a  spoiled  child.  Indeed  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hender- 
son were  very  blamable  in  bringing  up 
their  only  daughter  in  a  manner  so  little 
calculated  to  render  her  a  happy  or  a 
valuable  character ;  they  must  have  pos- 
sessed but  little  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  less  still  of  the  human  heart,  to  have 
formed  their  child  for  habits  of '  strenuous 
idleness,'  and  yet  expect  to  see  her  fill  an 
important  station  in  society  with  credit." 
"  Depend  on  it,  my  dear  Clara,  they 
are  but  a  specimen  of  rather  a  numerous 
class.  The  sect  of  which  Mr.  Henderson 
was  a  good  member,  are  generally  shrewd 
cteir-headed  men,  in  all  that  regards  mo- 
ney transactions,  and  many  of  them  have 
sober  industrious  wives;  hut  of  that  little 
empire,  the  human  heart,  they  are  de- 
plorably  ignorant ;  nor  is  this  matter  of 
surprise,  when  we  consider  the  mystic 
dreaminess 
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dreaminess  of  their  religioiij  and  their  al* 
most  entire  separation  from  every  other 
kind  of  people ;  the  self-satisfied  pharisaic 
pride  with  which  they  contemplate  that 
estrangement,  the  prominent  situation  ac- 
corded to  their  females  as  public  speakers, 
and  the  pernicious  habit  they  have  of  tra^ 
veiling  from  place  to  place^  from  kingdom 
to  kingdom,  from  nation  to  nation,  not 
hesitating  even  to  cross  the  broad  At- 
lantic, to  promulgate  their  doctrines ;  not 
indeed  with  the  view  to  proselytism,  so 
much,  as  to  visit  distant  friends  and 
churches ;  or,  as  I  should  say,  to  dissipate 
time  and  money,  and  get  a  distaste  for 
home." 

^^  Alas !  my  dear  friend,  how  are  such 
feoiales  to  be  pitied !  instructed  in  their 
very  infancy  to  love  wandering,  and  de- 
spise  all  who  do  not  see  with  their  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  ears." 

**  Such,  however,  is  the  case;  and  as, 
in  the  course  of  their  education,  history 
and  the  belles  lettres  are  forbidden,  dan- 
cing, 
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ciDg,  music,  and,  very  generally,  drawing, 
absolutely  prohibited*  the  mind  naturally 
becomes  contracted  as  it  is  barren,  and 
they  are  forced  into  habits  of  gadding  and 
gossiping,  as  a  resource  against  weariness 
and  tedium — habits  subversive  of  every 
principle  that  tends  to  render  woman  a 
well-informed  domestic  character:  in  the 
place  of  solid  information,  and  valuable 
acquirement,  the  young  mind  is  filled 
with  the  sayings  of  friend  this,  and  the 
doings  of  friend  that ;  the  precise  shade 
of  Sarah's  gown,  and  the  exact  shape 
of  Deborah's  bonnet,  are  to  them  of  as 
much  consequence  as  the  court  costume 
of  the  most  fashionable  belle  is  to  its  dash- 
ing wearer.  Nothing  can  be  more  erro- 
neous, than  the  supposition  that  their 
plain  style  of  dress  requires  but  little  time 
or  attention  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes 
the  first  consideration  with  the  fair  wear- 
ers, to  whom  a  hair's  breadth  in  size,  or 
the  slightest  variation  of  shade,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance." 

"You 
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^  You  would  not  enchant  one  with 
your  description  of  the  mind  of  a  young 
female  Quaker ;  but,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  whence  iarises  their  ridiculous 
whim  of  excluding  history  and  the  belles 
lettres  from  their  course  of  reading  ?  from 
what  else  are  they  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  its  manners  ?** 

••  That,  my  sweet  Clara,  is  the  very 
thing  those  good  parents  would  keep  their 
offspring  in  ignorance  of;  they  inculcate 
the  doctrine  of  being  in  the  world,  and 
not  of  the  world — ^therefore  the  less  their 
children  know  of  men  and  manners,  the 
more  simple  and  innocent  they  consider 
them ;  but,  alas !  this  is  mere  sophistry. 
*  The  world'  is  a  very  indefinite  term,  and 
is,  in  fact,  just  that  circle  in  which  we 
move,  however  confined  or  extensive; 
and  the  human  heart,  under  all  circum- 
stances, is  prone  to  evil,  naturally  inclined 
to  go  astray,  and  make  to  itself  false  gods : 
thus  the  cloister  becomes  as  dangerous  to 
the  purity  of  religious  principle  as  the 

VOL.  I.  N  court ; 
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court ;  and  lias  produced  characters  as  bad, 
nay,  perhaps  worse,  than  any  the  most 
dissipated  court  could  produce." 

*'  That  is  just  what  my  dear  mother 
often  used  to  say ;  therefore,  to  the  veiy 
utmost  limits  of  her  circumstances,  she- 
made  both  George  and  myself  acquainted 
with  the  world,  as  much  by  reading  and 
conversation,  as  by  introduction  ;  frequent- 
ly observing,  that  bigotry  and  prejudice 
were  the  two  worst  enemies  true  religion- 
had  to  contend  with ;  hence  she  would 
have  condemned  the  prohibition  you  speak 
of:  but  surely  Rachel  was  not  so  restrict- 
ed, for  I  have  heard  her  quote  a  modem 
and  not  very  moral  author,  several  times;?' 

"  This  narrow-mindedness  is,  I  believe 
wearing  off  among  the  more  liberal  Qua- 
kers; but  in  Rachel's  case  it  was  carried 
to  an  extreme  during  those  years  appro- 
priated to  her  education:  that  she  after- 
wards threw  off  restraint  to  a  degree  I 
believe  unprecedented,  is  very  certain 
and  in  those  houses  where  she  chooses  to 
i^:-- .  ,  visit, 
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vbit,  ready  whateirer  fiiUs  in  her  way,  if 
iadined  8o  to  do ;  and  if  tempted  to  peruke 
the  insidious  works  of  immoral  writers, 
badlj  prepared  is  poor  Rachel  to  resist 
their  influence^  or  to  detect  their  sophia- 
try." 

^  Ah,  well !  she  has  other  employ  than 
reading  just  now,  and  her  husband  is  cer- 
tainly far  from  being  a  literary  man,  and 
by  no  means  inclined  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  his  wife  to  books ;  and,  afler  all,  I 
ftncy  women  become  very  much  what  their 
husbands  are ;  we  may  therefore  hope  she 
will,  at  alt  events,  suffer  little  from  read- 
ing :-^but  who  have  we  here  ?  my  little 
handmaid,  with  every  appearance  of,  eager 
solicitude.'' 

*'  Can  you  tell  me,  my  dear  young 
lady,**  cried  the  anxious  Peggy,  "  where 
to  find  my  master?  that  poor  John  Hor- 
ton  is  surely  dying,  and  he  wants  to  see 
my  master,  and  hear  him  pray  once  more 
•—and  to  think  he  shouldn't  be  at  home ! 
wherever  can  he  be?" 

N  2  ••  Yonder 
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"  Yonder  lie  comes,  Peggy,  across  the! 
churchyard,  and  will  be  most  ready  to  an- 
swer your  summons." 

Away  flew  the  girl  to  her  master,  whai 
instantly  quitting  his  companion,  followed  f 
her  to  the  house  of  sickness. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


In  one  of  Clara  Hardcastle's  long 
in  the  romantic  environs  of  Haiiby,  the 
perilous  situation  of  a  llttle^^girl,  clinging 
to  3  point  of  rock  that  overhung  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream  of  water,  called  all  her 
activity  and  presence  of  mind  into  action. 
Having,  with  considerable  difficulty,  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  the  child  out  of  danger, 
"  Why,"  asked  she,  "  did  you  venture  to 
climb  over  that  dangerous  roek  ?" 
!_■:."  I  went  a'ter  this,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
"*  child. 
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diUd,  holding  up  a  spedes  of  lichen  that 
grew  in  abundance  there. 

^  And  was  it  for  this  useless  weed  you 
risked  jour  life,  foolish  child  ?** 

^  Useless,  ma'am,  is  it  ?**  said  the  girl, 
looking  mournfully  at  her  lichen ;  '*  father 
said  this  morning,  and  he  learned  it  from 
the  vicar  of  Hanby,  that  every  thing  God 
made  was  for  some  good  use,  and  he  zed 
as  bow  God  made  every  thing;  so  I  want- 
ed to  ax  un  what  this  was  made  for,  for 
the  people  do  never  use  it" 

Clara  now  recognized  in  the  child  one 
of  a  family  whose  neat  appearance  and 
regular  attendance  at  church  she  had  often 
admired,  without  knowing  who  they  were. 
— "  Where^"  asked  she,  "  is  your  father? 
I  have  not  seen  him,  or  any  of  you,  at 
church,  these  last  two  Sundays.** 

**  Oh  dear,  madam,  poor  father  is  very 
bad,  and  mother  can't  leave  un,  so  I  had  to 
look  a'ter  the  children,  and  couldn't  go  to 
church ;  but  father  do  talk  to  us,  and  I 

N  8  read 
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rtftfl  the  Bible  to  un ;  but  he  is  terribTe 
bad,  ma'ani." 

"  How  then  could  you  venture  on  that 
dangerous  rock,  which,  if  you  had  faileit 
from,  you  must  have  been  drowtied? 
think  how  much  you  would  have  added 
to  your  poor  mother's  sorrow,  beside  per* 
haps  killing  your  father  by  the  fright." 

The  child  wept  and  trembled  sadly,  as 
Clara  continued — "  To  whom  do  you  re« 
turn  thanks  for  your  life  being  saved  ?" 

"  To  you,  ma'am — I  shall  always  lora 
you,  ma'am." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  Betsey ;  but  there  » 
&  higher  power  to  whom  you  must  return 
your  thanks :  if  God,  *ho  caused  that 
Weed  to  grow,  had  not  directed  my  walk 
this  way,  you  must  have  perished,  for  seev 
no  one  has  passed  us  since;  it  is  to  him 
therefore  you  must  be  grateful,  who  was 
watching  over  and  taking  care  of  you." 

"  Ah,    ma'am,   that    is    what   poor    fa* 

'Aer  told  mother  last  week,  when  ma* 

^m  Pemberton  wouldn't  send  father  the 

doctor** 
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doctor's  atufl^  because  as  hpw  I  find  RA* 
bert  db  go  to  the  vicar's  Sunday  tchool^ 
aad  not  to  thdxs;  bat  doe*y,  ma'am,  come 
udsee  fiitfaer — that  is  his  hou«e^  and  he 

fib  invitedp  Clwra  acooinpanied.  the  child 
to  the  mere  hovel  that  sheltered  her  pa- 

vmtaB 

"■Qbt  Betsey,**  oiied  the.mq^heri,  in  an 
smdoua  voioe^  almost  without  i^oticing  her 
viatQD-— "  oht^tsqTf  where  have  you  bin 
stopping  all  this  while?  if  y^ur  poor  fa-^ 
ther  had  knoWed  .what  time  'tis^  he  would 
bft'  fretted:  finely ;  there,  thank;  God,  he 
lla'  bin  asleep  this  long  while ;  but,  Betsey, 
you  shouldn't  do  sa"  . 

Betsey  h^gan.to  weep  piteously,  saying 
•^^'  I'm.  afeard,  mother,  I  ha'  bin  very 
wicked  indeed ;"  while  Clara  soothed  her, 
Old  good-naturedly  told. her  stpry,  inqui- 
ring, very  kindly  for  the  sick  husband. 

**  Thank  ye,  ma'am,**  repUed  the  sorrow- 
ful wi&r  "*  God's  will  be  doo^  but  I  do 
think  JohnL.bciant.long  fdr  this  world ;  ba 

N  4i  wur 
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wur  always  a  very  good  husband  aud  fa^ 
ther,  only  a  little  too  fond  of  a  drap  q* 
drink;  but  since  he  took  to  go  to  Hanby^ 
church,  he's  quite  another  sort  o'  man^ 
ah,  ma'am,  he's  too  good  for  this  world— r 
just  fit  for  heaven,  and  there  he's  going; 
sure  enough." 

The  poor  woman's  tears  put  a  stops 
to  her  eloquence,  and  Clara  inquired: 
what  his  disease  was?  and  what  medical^ 
assistance  she  had  been  able  to  procure 
him  ?  and  soon  learnt  that  the  poof' 
feliow,  who  Iiad  been  employed  in  blow- 
ing up  the  rocks,  had  some  time  before 
received  a  serious  injury  in  his  back,  but 
had,  with  few  intermissions,  continue4 
his  labours  until  a  fortnight  since,  when  a 
violent  chill,  caught  in  assisting  the  widow 
of  a  former  workfellow,  added  to  previous 
suffering,  confined  him  entirely  to  his  bed. 
The  apothecary  provided  by  the  parish^ 
not  the  most  skilful  of  the  sons  of  .^^u? 
lapius,  had  visited  him  several  times, 
sent  him  medicine,  with  little  ap] 

advantage; 
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Advantage;  but  among  the  many  good 
provisions  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  one, 
for  providing  medicine  for  the  poor,  the 
lady  president  of  which  was  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton,  who  had  refused  to  place  poor  John 
Horton  on  the  sick  list,  because,  she  said^ 
he  had  \eh  the  true  path,  and  gone  after 
the  cold  legal  doctrines  of  that  purblind 
young  man,  George  Hardcastle,  and  had 
dHMen  to  send  his  children  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  which  the  Hardcaatles  had  opened 
ta  Opposition  to  her  plans  and  systems. 

"  But  why  did  you  not  send  to  my 
brother  for  medicine  ?"  asked  Clara. 

**  Why  you  know,  ma'am,  we  don't  be- 
long to  his  parish,  and  what  right  had  we 
to  be  troublesome?  God's  will  be  done! 
but  John  can't  last  long." 

A  short  cough  and  feeble  voice  now 
summoned  the  poor  woman  to  her  hus- 
band's bed-side.  Clara  soon  followed,  and 
beheld,  stretched  on  a  chaff  pallet,  all  that 
remained  of  that  fine  manly-looking 
figure  she  had  so  often  noticed  at  the 
'  'n— ■■-  N 5  church. 
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bhurch,  and  on  the  road.  There  was  sorrfe> 
thing  in  his  broad  open  forehead,  deeply* 
set  black  eyes,  and  fine  Roman  nose^  that 
spoke  of  intellect,  and  proclaimed  hioi 
superior  to  the  common  race  of  unedu- 
cated men ;  and  there  was,  in  his  gtru^le* 
for  resignation,  his  acquiescence  in  the 
will  (rf"  God,  and  his  fervent  prayeta  for  his 
wife  and  her  little  ones,  on  whom  his  eyea 
fondly  lingered,  that  which  spoke  the  man 
of  feeling,  the  sufferer,  and  the  Christian. 

Clara's  quick  eye  soon  discovered,  that 
though  John  seemed  well  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  quoted  several  passages 
with  tolerable  correctness,  there  was  not 
any  Bible  in  the  apartment,  nor  had  she 
seen  one  below :  noticing  the  circum- 
stance, she  added — "  Can  you  read,  my 
friend  ?" 

"A  Uttle,  miss,  very  little;  but  I'm 
no  scollard.  My  mother,  poor  soul,  she 
had  a  long  family  on  us — siie  were  nb 
,scoHard,  miss,  but  she  wur  a  ChristiAD? 
^Uic  knowed  the  Bible  5Dm  end  toen^ 
though 
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though  she  coudn't  read  a  word  ;  she 
knowed  bow  to  teach  her  children  the 
Word  of  God.  However,  when  1  grow- 
ed  up,  more  shame  for  m^  I  very  often 
forgot  all  that  my  poor  mother  told  me ; 
snd  when  I  married  Sally  here,  she  wasn't 
much  of  a  scollard  neither ;  so  we  went 
on  but  badly  somehow,  though  we  didn't 
figfat  and  quarrel — Sally  was  too  kind  for 
that;  or  else  I  spent  so  much  time  at  tlie 
public-house,  that,  poor  soul,  she  had 
enough  to  make  her  quarrel,  and  fight  too, 
for  the  matter  o'  that." 

Here  the  wife  interfered,  assuring  him, 

she  always  thought  him  the  best  husband 

in  the  world,  and  now  she  was  sure  he 

was  a  great  deal  better  than  any  body. 

I   "  No,  no,  my  dear  Sally,  I  bean't ;  but  if 

^^K  be  happier  or  better,  give  all  the  praise 

^m»|God,  and  parson  Hardcastle:  oh,  miss, 

^what  a  diiFerent  sight  did  your  brother 

give  me  of  this  world,  and  of  that  which 

I  to  come,  to  anything  I  ever  knowed 

!  and  when  Betsey  began  to  read  the 

N  6  Bible 
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Bible  to  us,  how  different  did  all  the 
words  sound .'  I  soon  got  to  spell  out  a 
little  for  myself,  and  we  wur  putting  by 
a  trifle  to  buy  a  Bible,  when  it  pleased 
God  to  bring  this  sore  afBiction  upon  me. 
Well,  his  will  be  done;  he  willtakecare  of 
Sally,  and  the  little  ones." 

"  He  will  yet  spare  you,  I  trust,  ray 
friend  :  we  shall  see  what  better  advice 
and  good  food  will  do  ;  your  case  is  not 
altogether  hopeless ;  but  should  it  be  the 
divine  decree  to  call  you,  remember  who 
it  is  has  said, '  /  will  be  a  father  to  the  fa- 
therless, and  a  husband  to  the  widow:' 
nay,  you  must  not  talk  any  more;  I  fear 
you  have  already  exerted  yourself  too 
much.  I  will  see  you  again  to-morrow, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  you  shall  hear  from 
us."  Clara  then  kindly  bid  him  farewell, 
and  aeeompanied  the  weeping  wife  down 
stairs. 

'*  Thank  God,"  cried  she,  "  there  is 

somebody  in  the  world  that  feels  for  us  ! 

I  thought  none  but  God  eared  for  poor 

John 
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John  or  me ;  for  when  I  went  to  the  iadies 
at  the  Miserycordle  Society,  they  did  so 
taunt  at  me,  that  the  drop  o'  broth  was 
made  very  bitter  to  me;  and  I  thought 
'twas  indeed  misery  cordle  that  they  did 
give." 

"  They  would  not  surely  treat  you  un- 
kindly, Sally." 

"  1  don't  know,  miss,  much  about  un- 
kindness,  hut  I  thought  they  shudn't 
rate  at  me,  and  say  poor  John  wur  no 
Christian,  and  desarv'd  all  the  sickness 
and  grief  he  got,  and  that  the  poorhouse 
wur  the  proper  place  for  such  as  we :  he; 
God  forgie  me!  but  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  something  about  setting  a  beg* 
gar  o'  hosback,  when  I  heard  madam^— '' 

"  Hush,  hush,  Sally  t  your  heavenly 
master  hath  declared,  that  when  men  re- 
vile, we  are  not  to  revile  again ;  and,  that 
if  one  cheek  be  struck,  we  shall  present 
the  other;  you  are  not  just  now  display- 

j;  much  of  this  Christian  humility."     i 

>  Ah,  miss,  that's  true  enough ;  I  be  a 
poor. 
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poor,  silly,  hotheaded  body — that's  what  I 
be,  but  I  never  cou'd  bear  to  hear  John  flout- 
ed—never in  my  life;  and  now,  poor  feller, 
that  he  isn't  able  to  take  his  own  part,  do 
bear  it  worser  than  ever."  Sally's  anger 
died  away  in  tears;  wiping  her  streaming 
eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  clean,  coarse, 
check  apron,  she  sobbed  out  her  grateful 
thanks,  with  many  a  hearty  "  God  bless 
you,  miss !"  and,  "  God  forgie  me,  poor 
proud  thing  that  I  be !  may  be  that's 
why  he  is  going  to  take  John  from  me;" 
as  Clara  took  her  leave,  promising  to  see 
her  again  soon. 

That  day,  sir  Henry  and  lady  Wilson 
dined  at  the  vicarage,  in  company  with 
their  friend,  Mr.  Mansell,  the  Melvilles, 
and  Mr.  Greyshara.  Clara's  visit  had  de- 
tained her  so  long,  that  she  had  but  just 
time  to  dress,  and  meet  her  friends  in  the 
drawing>room,  where,  as  dinner  was  al- 
ways served  punctually  at  five,  they  re- 
main^ 8£i.sbftrt  4tim^  not  even  to  Grey- 
it  ft»f'l'OTi«^ui»..Mn  sham 
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tttffdf^unoK,  iff 

ib)B^iM>Cljpi»  .time  to'  relate  jkbfrcteiiM 

.yfiUfw^vuA.M  Ifiifen  to  Ihe  moinient 
WddffDtT'f.'Cne^  Sd^^MfmseU,  8e«tiDg:bktt« 
Mtf  .^al'lrtbe  tebl«;  *'  my  dear  Mia»  Hard- 
Mi^t  I  :ifrbh'fyda  would  impirt  your 
•9f*et::to  Mf^  JMftpsdU  I  doilmierely 
love  regularity  and  quietnesb ;  tbere  was 
yoti,  «h  hour  igo^  wandeiing^  far  from 
hmee^wld  yet  ha^  eovnes  tbe  dinner  in 
the  bog^best  order,  mthout  bustle^^that  la 
what  I  delight  in }  but,  iomehow  or  other, 
we  can  never  manage  it." 

«  You  should  r^coUeetf  my  deati  that 
Mi9$,HBrd«asitle:ha»  ttoti&lich  %  number  of 
important  affaii^s  on  her  hands  as  I  huve; 
ibe  can  therefore'  give  more  time  to  these 

^  You  are  right,  Mrs.  Mansell ;  I  have 
plenty  of  time  for  all  I  have  to  do,"  replied 
ClartU- 

:  *K  My  dear  iister,  Clara'^  mother,"  said 
lir  Henry/ in  measured  Accents^  ^  what* 
^ver  errors  she  may  have  committed  in 

her 
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her  daughter's  education,  was  by  far  tcx} 
sensible  a  woman  to  neglect  the  incul- 
cation of  quiet,  order,  and  regularity. 
Order  was  Heaven's  first  law,  and  never 
any  one  observed  it  more  correctly  than 
my  sister  Hardcastle ;  it  is  therefore  not 
wonderful  that  her  children  are,  in  that 
respect,  like  her." 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  uncle,  for  that 
tribute  to  tlie  best  of  mothers,  though  no 
mortal  praise  can  do  her  justice ;  nor  cart 
her  children  ever  hope  to  attain  half  her 
perfection." 

"  You  use  strong  language,  my  dear 
Clara.  Mrs.  Hardcastle  was,  without 
doubt,  a  very  excellent  moral  sort  of  per- 
son; but  certainly  deficient  in  one  great 
point,  which,  in  aparent,  is  very  deplorable, 
and  casts  a  shade  over  every  other  bright 
trait." 

"  A  shade  that  enables  weak  optics  to 
look  on  her  otherwise  too  brilliant  charac- 
ter; a  shade  whose  softened  tint  is  how- 
ii»4*  ever 

'19(1 
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eVft-  Jjerffection,"  replied  Clara,  i»ith  rising^ 
coloar. 

"  Clara  13  my  very  good  and  kind 
housekeeper,  for  which  I  acknowledge 
myself  greatly  her  debtor :  we  agree  very 
well  though,  for  I  say  but  little  on  the 
subject,  and  Clara  still  less,"  said  the  vicar, 
hoping  to  change  the  current  of  his  sister's' 
thoughts. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  talking,  sir,  where 
every  thing  is  so  well  done,"  resumed  Mr. 
Mansell ;  "  I  never  eat  fish  more  nicely 
cooked,  nor  soup  with  a  finer  flavour,  in 
niy  life:  do  pray,  my  dear,  trouble  Miss 
Hardcastle  for  her  receipts." 

"  I  will,  my  dear ;  but  really  it  is  asto- 
nishing to  me,  that  a  manlike  you  should 
think  so  much  of  the  perishing  things  of 
this  world. — Sir  Henry,  shall  I  thank  you 
for  the  breast  of  a  boiled  chicken  ? — the 
one  next  you,  sir.  Thank  you — take  the 
wings  off  small,  if  you  please.  Tiiat's  just 
^^e  tiling — oyster-sauce,  if   you    please: 
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yes,  indeed,  we  cannot  set  too  lightly  by 
all  these  things,  h — a — h- ■" 

"Think  not  too  lightly  of  a  good  din- 
Ber»  I  beseech  you,"  cried  Clara,  with  a 
gay  smile ;  "  it  is  a  most  reviving  affaifr 
after  a  long  walk  :  depend  upon  it,  we; 
ought  to  enjoy  it,  and  acknowledge  out 
enjoyment."  . 

"  You  are  right,  my  fair  friend,"  replied 
Mr.  Melville;  "  and  I  always  enjoy  the 
sight  of  your  ever-cheerful  countenance,  as 
much  as  I  do  my  dinner;  nothing  sograte* 
ful,  so  delightful,  as  the  happy,  tiarmonious 
smile  of  innocent  enjoyment." 

"  Ah,  sir  !  but  how  little  is  there  to  be 
joyful  about,  if  we  feel  for  the  sufferings 
of  our  fellow-beings,  and  deplore  their 
sins,  as  Christians  ought!"  sighed  lady 
Wilson- 

.  . '-'  Tiiat  is  ft'  subject  on  which  you  and  I 
shall  not  think  alike,  my  dear  madam ;  we 
will  therefore  agree  to  differ,  and  each  of 
U|.  pursue  the  path  directed  by  conscience 
jm  .  —doing 
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-Mloing  dl  the  good  we  oan  in  our  own 
way.- 

Theoonvenation  beeoming  more  gene- 
id,  no  referenoe  was  made  as  to  Clara's 
▼isit,  unt3  after  the  servants  were  with- 
drawn, when  Mrs.  Melville  made  some 
inquiriea,  saying-^-'"  I  have  a  longing  de- 
sire to  kno^  what  child  you  were  seen 
scrambling  over  the  rocks  with  this  mom* 
ing ;  my  brother  iHtAight  me  a  pretty  ro- 
ttiantie  tal^  but  it  wanted  connexion 
sadly." 

,  **  Your  brother!  why  really  he  is  a  won- 
derful genius  to  know  any  thing  about  the 
matter :  pray,  Neville,  may  I  inquii^  how 
you  came  by  your  information  ?'' 

^  Certainly,  my  sweet  Clara ;  for  .it  re- 
quired but  little  genius  to  listen  to  the 
piteous  tale  of  an^  afiectionati^  broken-^ 
hearted  boy,  who  bad  walked.several  miles 
in  vain  to  sdicit  charity  in  behalf  of  his 
dying  father,  and  albaost  starving  mother 
and  family,  and  ^hp;  in  the  midst  of  his 
teaffS^  dapped  bis  thin  hatids  with  delight, 

at 
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at  seeing  Miss  Hardcastle  bending  her 
steps,  like  the  angel  of  mercy,  towards  his 
father's  cottage,  with  his  sister  in  her  hand. 
Trust  me,  dear  Clara,  your  kindness  was* 
duly  appreciated  by  the  grateful  boy." 

"  Poor  fellow !  I  did  not  see  him,  nor 
hear  any  thing  of  him ;  but  the  simple 
truth  is,  I  met  an  interesting  little  g^rl,  in 
a  perilous  situation,  this  morning;  the 
little  creature  invited  me  so  cordially  to 
come  and  see  her  sick  father,  and  her  good 
mother,  that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse; 
and  very  seldom  have  I  seen  a  more  af- 
fecting sight,  or  one  more  calculated  to 
amend  the  heart,  than  John  Horton  and 
his  afflicted  family  presented." 

Mr.  Hardcastle  inquired  who  John  Hor- 
ton was,  observing,  that  he  did  not  recol- 
lect ever  hearing  the  name  before. 

"  He  lives,"  replied  Clara,  "  in  the  vil- 
lage adjoining  Hanby ;  of  course  does  not 
belong  to  your  parish;  but  you  will,  I 
think,  recollect  a  tall,  fine-looking  man, 
who^  with  a  pretty  young  wife,  and  two  ' 
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or  three  children,  came  regularly  to  Hanhj* 
church,  and  sat  at  the  very  lower  end  of 
it,  for  some  time :  I  have  lately  missed 
them,  and  felt  some  little  curiosity  as  to 
what  had  become  of  them." 

"  Poor  fellow !  I  remember  very  well 
being  gratified  by  his  serious,  proper  de- 
portment: and  so  you  found  him  uck, 
Clara?  but  not  without  a  kind  nurse, 
though  I  fetir  with  but  few  of  the  comforts 
sickne»  so  much  requires." 

'*  Few  indeed !  in  the  general  sense  <^ 
the  word;  but  deeply-seated  religion, 
strong  faith,  and  a  tender,  affectionate 
wife,  are  no  small  comforts ;  and  these  are 
all  John  Horton*s,  and  with  them  he  is 
rich." 

*'  You  speak  with  rather  too  much  con- 
fidence of  your  new  acquaintance,  Clara,** 
replied  lady  Wilson ;  "  and  you  a»e  not,  I 
humbly  conceive,  a  very  competent  judge 
of  faith  and  piety,  however  well  qualified 
you  may  be  to  estimate  an  affectionate 

wife. 
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wife,  which  all  young  ladies  consider 
within  their  own  province." 

"  By  the  fruit  shall  the  tree  he  knoxim, 
my  dear  aunt ;  the  bramble  does  not  pro- 
duce figs,  nor  the  fig-tree  thorns." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  prvteg^,  my 
dear,  therefore  cannot  judge  of  the  fruits 
of  his  piety;  but  if  he  is  a  Christian,  or 
an  object  of  charity,  he  is,  I  conclude, 
known  to  Mrs.  Mansell  and  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton,  who  are  ever  to  be  found  in  the  ways 
of  duty  and  of  mercy ;  have  you  ever 
heard  of  him,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

Mrs.  Mansell  coloured  violently  when 
thus  applied  to,  and  stammered  out  some- 
thing about  liis  being  ungrateful,  in  hav- 
ing removed  his  children  from  the  Sun- 
day school  of  his  parish,  and  having  placed 
himself  and  family  under  the  care  of  those 
who  differed  in  opinion  from  her,  and 
with  whom  slie  would,  on  no  account,  in- 
terfere. 

Mr.  Mansell  took  up  the  subject,  saying 

— "  Oh,  I  know  the  man  well  enough ;  he 

wag. 
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was  nlways  an  industrious,  honest  fellow, 
but  ignorant  as  posdUe,  and  too  proud  to 
be  taught,  and  too  fond  of  the  alehouse  to 
save  money :  his  family  will  now,  I  sup- 
pose, become  burdensome  to  the  parish  : 
Mixum  I  know  has  been  sent  to  him.  I 
am  really  sorry  though  to  hear  he  attempts 
to  pass  himself  for  a  religious  character ; 
that  is  too  bad.  What  does  he  know  of 
fidth  or  holiness  ? — poor  ignorant  fellow, 
it  ia  really  lamentable  !**       • 

^  It  is  indeed,"  rejoined  his  wife ;  ^Vand 
do  you  know  they  have  been  very  inso- 
lent, since  the  man's  illness,  to  poor  dear 
Mrs.  Pemberton,  who  is  too  good  to  those 
reprobate  people ;  teazing  at  her  because, 
forsooth,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  Mix- 
um :  he  is  not  grand  enough,  I  suppose, 
for  them.  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  you  must 
^ve  them  up,  my  dear  Miss  Hardcastle, 
and  content  yourself  with  being  deceived 
and  imposed  on,  as  I  have  been  many 
times,  when  so  young  and  unacquainted 
with  deceit  as  you  are." 

"  Time 
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"  Time  will  show  us  who  is  the  deceiver, 
and  who  the  deceived,"  replied  Clara,  with 
some  degree  of  hauteur,  as  Mrs.  Melville 
inquired  why  John  had  not  been  allowed 
the  benefit  of  medical  advice  from  their 
society. 

Clara  had  risen  to  withdraw,  and  an 
evasive  answer  from  Mrs.  JIansell  passed 
unnoticed.  Not  so,  however,  did  John 
Horton  and  his  family  pass:  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville accompanied  Clara  the  following 
morning  to  the  cottage,  where  the  poor 
woman  received  them  with  tears  of  joy. — 
"Ah,  Miss!"  cried  she,  "John  eat  that 
nice  jelly  you  sent  un,  and  went  to  sleep 
ater  like  a  babby  ;  'tis  a  long  while  since 
he  ha'  slept  like  that." 

A  fine  boy  sat  on  the  floor,  soothing  an 
infant  to  sleep,  while  little  Betsey  was  at- 
tempting to  restrain  the  exuberant  spirits 
of  one  who  could  just  lisp  its  little  joys 
and  sorrows. — "  Are  those  all  yours  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Melville. 

"  Yes,  madam ;  and,  thank  God  and 
their 
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their  father,  a  better  nor  a  healthier  fa- 
mily never  lived  than  they  were;  but, 
poor  little  soub,  I  ha'n't  a  bin  able  to  do 
for  'am  as  I  used  to  do  o'  late.  But  there^ 
Gk)d's  will  be  done  r 

On  conversing  with  poor  John,  Mrs. 
Melville  found  so  mtieh  to  admire  and  es* 
teefn  in  him,  and  such  satisfaction  in  his 
humble  piety  and  patient  resignation, 
that  she  could  nowhere  discover  the  pride 
and  insolence  Mrs.  Mansell  described  him 
as  filled  with ;  and  from  this  day  his  cot- 
tage  assumed  another  aspect ;  the  chaff  bed 
was  removed  for  a  decent  melpuff  one,  the 
dean  rags,  that  served  as  blankets,  were 
replaced  by  coarse  new  ones,  a  sufficiency 
of  plain  food  and  clothing  were  supplied 
to  the  family,  and  every  nourishment  and 
delicacy  to  the  suffering  father,  together 
with  good  medical  advice,  and  the  young 
vicar^s  kind  visits,  and  excellent  spiritual 
advice  and  counsel. 

Things  had  been  in  this  state  several 

weeks,  during  which  the  minds  of  both 
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husband  and  wife  had  greatly  improved; 
but  the  power  of  disease  was  still  unquel- 
led,  and  the  excellent  doctor  Harvey  al- 
most ceased  to  hope,  when  some  certain 
symptoms  announced  a  crisis;  and  on  this 
crisis  hung  the  last  hope  of  existence.  It 
was  at  the  most  critical  period  of  this 
day,  trying  to  John  Horton,  notwith- 
standing his  true  piety,  and  doubly,  tre- 
bly so,  to  his  fond  and  faithful  Sally,  that 
Peggy,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
her  mistress's  pensioners,  called  at  the 
cottage.  John  thought  himself  dying, 
and  entreated  to  see  his  beloved  pastor 
and  friend  once  more.  Peggy  flew  to 
seek  him,  and  the  Christian  divine  was 
not  tardy  in  obeying  the  summons,  and 
administering  that  comfort  his  holy  reli- 
gion enjoined. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Xn  due  time  the  little  Thornton  received 
the  baptismal  benediction,  from  the  truest 
fnend  its  parents  boasted;  and  thus  ad- 
mitted into  the  national  church,  both 
Thornton  and  Rachel  openly  expressed 
their  hope  that  no  circumstance  might  ocr 
casion  her  secession  from  it.  The  little 
Emily  (certainly  a  most  lovely  infant) 
smiled,  unconscious  of  how  many  bad 
passions  she  had  innocently  called  into  ac- 
tion, or  how  bitter  the  rancour  of  her  un- 
cles,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  at,  her 
pretty  name,  and  the  Catholic  manner  of 
VOL.  II.  B  giving 
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giving  it.  John  Henderson  refused  the 
invitation  to  be  present,  alleging  that 
he  would  not  sanction  the  feast  of  Bel- 
shazzar,  even  though  Daniel  himself  were 
prevailed  on  to  be  there.  Thornton's  un- 
cle, Zephaniah  Brown,  and  his  brother, 
Samuel  Thornton,  both  declined  being 
present  at  a  ceremony,  which  they  said  sa- 
voured too  much  of  priestcraft  to  suit 
them  ;  beside,  Zephaniah  said,  they  would 
make  the  poor  girl  an  infidel  quick  enough, 
without  his  assistance. 

"But  how  wouldst  thou  assist,  friend?" 
urged  Mrs.  Henderson.  , 

"  By  causing  my  reprobate  nephew  t^ 
turn  sacred  things  into  ridicule,  which 
thou  well  knowest  he  would  not  be  slowf 
in  doing."  . 

"Thou  art  mistaken,  Zephaniah;  Ed^ 
ward  would  not  venture  to  do  as  thou 
say^t,  when  George  Hardcastle  is  present; 
and  he  it  is  who  will  give  the  child  a- 
name,  and  afterwards  dine  with  her  father." 

"  If  George  Hardcastle  doth  possess  tb^; 
influepc0' 
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bfluenoe  thou  detcribest  over  thy  8on«in«- 
law,  H  is  well,  and  let  him  see  that  he 
uses  noch  influence  to  Edward's  future 
benefit ;  but  I  will  not  give  my  oounte- 
nance  to  what  I  dislike;  so  I  tell  thee^ 
Martfast  I  will  not  go  to  the  bouse  of  thy 
dangbter,  who  is  a  follower  of  the  woiid 
and  its  ways." 

So  Baying,  the  stem  Quaker  took  up 
his  bat,  and  departed;  and  it  was  well 
that  various  causes  prevented  any  of  that 
sect  from  departing  from  their  usual 
pndseworthy  custom,  of  associating  with 
mme  but  such  as  hold  their  peculiar  te- 
nets ;  for  Thornton  collected  such  a  large, 
mixed  party,  and  plied  the  bottle  so 
freely,  that  the  vicar,  and  his  particular 
friends,  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  at 
an  efurly  hour,  without  hazarding  obser- 
TRtion* 

Fatigued  and  wearied  by  unusual  ex- 
ertion, Rachel  retired  to  her  bed,  long  be- 
toffe  their  Bacchanalian  orgies  were  con<r 

(dudedf  iU  at  ease  with  herself,  and  still 

B  2  less 
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less  satisfied  with  all  around  her.  That 
their  house  should  be  the  seat  of  hospital 
lity,  she  fancied  was  what  every  one 
would  expect — that  the  richest  viands^ 
and  most  luxurious  wines,  should  grace 
their  board,  she  thought  consistent  with 
her  husband's  gentlemanly  habits,  arid  the 
society  he  had' been  accustomed  td ;  but 
that  the  ear  of  female  delicacy  should  be 
wounded  by  the  coarseness  of  the  jokes 
used  by  her  husband's  friends*— that '  her 
^roof  should  shake  with  the  loud  roar  of 
Bacchanalian  laughter  —  that  servant^ 
aping  their  masters,  should  reel,  in  drunlr*- 
en  imbecility,  around  her  halls  and  pas- 
sages'—that the  masters  themselves  should 
brutify  their  faculties,  until  utter  insensi- 
bility closed  their  eyes,  and  darkened 
their  senses— that  the  females  of  the  party 
should  return  home  alone,  or  put  up  with 
what  accommodation  could  be  given  them 
at  the  Clovers— -alas !  no  sophistry,  hot 
even  that  healing  unction  which  Rachel 
had  lately  applied  to  her  wounded  con- 
science. 
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science^  could  persuade  her  this  was  with- 
out sin. 

Restless^  and  fevered  by  exertion  and 
^ntoliingf  she  continued  to  turn  on  her 
sestless  pillow^  and  listen  as  the  doors 
closed  on  the  departing  guests,  with  no 
gentle  sound,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  the 
approaching  footsteps  of  her  infatuated 
husband;  but  the  French  clock  in  her 
dw3sing.room  chimed  several  passing 
hours,  .and  still  no  Edward  appeared,  un- 
til ^'  tired  nature*^  could  hold  out  no 
Umger,  and  she  sunk  into  a  heavy,  fever- 
iab  .slumber,  from  which,  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  day,. the  cries  of  her  infant  awoke 
the  still  sick  and  trembling  mother. 

.  *f  I .  am  sorry  to  disturb  thee,  Rachel," 
said  Mary  Tliornton;  "but  thy  little 
Emily  is  not  very  reasonable,  and  will  not 
he  satisfied  without  thee,  though  I  have 
used  every  endeavour  to  please  her." 
:  "  Thee  art  always  very  good,  Mary ; 
but  where  is  Edward  ?  where  is  my  hus- 

B  3  band? 
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band  ?  I  would  rather  see  him  than  my 
baby  :  surely  he  is  not  ill !" 

**  Not  worse  than  a  night  of  interlipe- 
rnnce  would  naturally  leave  him.  It  wam, 
he  acknowledges,  a  most  unseasonabla 
hour  for  retirement,  before  his  companions 
left  him,  and  then,  unwilling  to  disturb 
thee,  he  took  what  sleep  could  be  found 
on  a  sofa  before  the  fire." 

'*  He  took  a  most  elFectual  way,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  my  sleeping.  Silly  as  I 
was  to  do  so,  here  I  lay,  anxiously  watch* 
ing  and  counting  every  stroke  on  thft 
clock,  until,  absolutely  overpowered  by 
fatigue,  I  fell  asleep,  to  be  awakened  by 
this  troublesome  little  pet." 

"  This  time,  however,  Rachel,  it  Was 
kindness  kept  Edward  from  thee;  but 
thou  wilt  henceforth  need  to  use  a  littlft 
gentle  control  and  management,  or  per* 
haps  Edward  will  be  found  more  fre* 
quently  from  home  than  is  consistent  with 
thy  happiness." 

"How!  what  dost  thee  mean,  Mary? 
Edward, 
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Edw$rd  waft  always  knuch  from  home ;  he 
will  not,  Mirely,  be  mor6  so?" 

^  Perhaps  not  more ;  but  then  thee  art 
irdl  nwaMtbat  afiairs  have  not  gone  on  so 
wefl  n  If  to  had  been  more  at  home ;  and 
ifwiilBoW  be  thy  interest  more  than  ever 
to  keep  him  near  thee.** 
'  ^I  deditfe  I  am  sorry  he  ever  en- 
tered on  a  fiirm :  such  lecturing  and  fuss 
about  staying  at  home,  looking  after 
Jdboghboys,  and  what  not — I  am  quite 
mk  of  it!  You  all  seem  to  expect  a  gen« 
thentiaD  to  work  like  a  common  farmer  on 
dle^e8tate :  Bdward  was  to  blame  to  enter 
on  it** 

'^  It  may  be  so,  sister ;  thee  art  the  best 
judge  of  that,  for  thou  knowest  that  if  Ed- 
tvard  had  married  without  doing  so,  thy 
fertdne  must  have  supported  ye  both,  and 
then  thou  couldst  not  have  enjoyed  all  the 
elegancies  thou  now  art  surrounded  with ; 
nor  would  such  an  extensive  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance have  courted  either  him  or 
thee.'* 

B  4  ^<  Come, 
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"  Come,  my  pretty  domestic  5Iary,  no 
more  prosing  nor  reflection ;  we  are  all 
very  good,  but  thee  seest  we  all  prefer  our 
own  way  of  being  so.  This  little  darling, 
I  suspect,  will  do  more  than  argument  in 
■  teaching  her  parents  to  be  useless:  but  now 
let  us  give  her  to  nurse,  and  go  down 
stairs,  for  I  am  starving  for  my  breakfast." 

Thornton  was  idly  lounging  over  his 
scarcely-tasted  chocolate,  and  striving,  with 
an  aching  head  and  trembling  hand,  to  read 
the  newspaper,  wlien  the  entrance  of  his 
wife  and  sister  aroused  him.  He  rose; 
and  kindly  receiving  Rachel,  led  her  to 
the  breakfast-table,  saying — "  I  scarcely 
dared  expect  you,  this  morning,  after  your 
fatigue  and  late  hours;  those  fellows  staid  so" 
unconscionably,  and  I  am  now  such  a  quiet 
domestic  chap,  that,  faith !  I  do  not  feel 
half  well  uayself  after  it ;  but  you,  my  girl, 
look  too  bad  by  half— did  you  not  sleep  ?" 

"  Not  very  well.  How  could  I,  without 
knowing  where  you  were?  WhenI  went 
up  stairs,  you  had  cards  and  dice  intb* 
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ttxmi,  and  tbey  haunted  my  dreams  like 
evil  spirit^**  ' 

Thomton's.  pale  face  became  crimson, 
and  as  suddenly  more  deadly  pale  than  be- 
ibrey  as  he  hastily  replied — *^  The  more  fool 
you' then,  for  thinking  of  them  ;  I  nevQ^ 
professed,  Rachel,  to  be  a  saint;  sinner 
sudb  as  I  am,  you  preferred  me  to  all 
others,  and  we  may  jog  on  very  well  if 
yoii  do  not  interfere  with  my  amusements, 
whidi  you  know  nothing  about:  nay,  don't 
look  sad ;  I  am  not  angry ;  but,  hang  it ! 
it  would  be  a  .cursed  bore  to  have  one's 
wife  lying  in  bed,  fretting,  every  time  one 
played  a  game  at  cards  !" 

*•  Thee  knowest  very  well,  Edward,  that 
I  have  no  objection  to  cards,  when  played, 
aiB  we  often  play,  at  George  Hardcastle's ; 
that  is  social  and  pleasant ;  but  when  thee 
and  thy  friends  call  for  dice,  and  shut  out 
the  ladies,  I  cannot  help  trembling." 

** 'Because,  poor,  little,  silly  soul,  you 
know  nothing  about  the  matter ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  you  should.    Gentlemen  play 

B  5  differently 
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diSerentTy  from  ladies.  But  come— pull 
up  your  good  looks;  you  will  have  lots  of 
ihquiriee  and  visitors  this  morning;  I  must 
liave  you  look  your  best." 

"  I  shall  never  look  very  well  while  1 
r-ettiain  moped  Up  sO.  For  six  weeks  I 
have  scarcely  breathed  the  air,  and  for  long 
before  but  very  little.  I  am  heMtily  sick 
of  it." 

"  Patience,  my  dear  sister,  and  thee  shalt 
go  out  again  ;  but  not  in  this  frost  surely 
wouldst  thou  renture  in  an  open  carriage, 
or  on  horseback->^thou  wilt  walk  with  Ed*- 
ward  soont  and  view  all  the  spring  promise 
of  thy  lovely  farm." 

"  A  flattering  promise  tliat ;  I  hope  to 
see  something  more  interesting  than  thfe 
farm  soon  :  indeed  I  quite  long  to  see  our 
a(^ooh,  and  other  institutions,  and  fe£l 
myself  useful  ag^n." 

"  You  want  a  tian-iage,  Rachel,"  cried 
Thornton,  "  and  faith  you  ought  to  have 
cne !  indeed  I  cannot  see  how,  with  an  in* 
fant,  you  are  to  do  without,  in  the  country^ 
nor 
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nor  why  you  should  not  have  one.  Ze- 
pbaniah,  my  good  uncle,  sends  his  ugly 
wife  and  daughters  about  in  a  handsome 
carriage;  but  I  suppose  my  wife  and  cliil- 
dren  may  trot  to  eternity  before  he  would 
come  down  a  few  hundreds  to  purchase  a 
set-out  for  me.  What  do  you  say,  Mary  ? 
— think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  ask 
him  ? — think  he  would  bleed,  Mary  ?" 

**  Dost  thou  mean,  Edward,  to  ask  me 
if  uncle  Brown  will  give  thee  money  to 
purchase  a  carriage  and  horses?" 

•*  Do  I !  ay,  to  be  sure  I  do ! — what  the 
devil  should  I  mean  else  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  thou  shouldst 
mean, but  I  know  that  uncle  would  not  give 
thee  money  for  the  purpose  thou  talkest 
of,  nor  would  he  think  thy  wife  needed 
such  a  luxurj'." 

"  Why  the  devil  not  ?"  shouted  Edward 
with  glowing  cheeks  and  flaming  eyes: 
"  who  has  more  right  to  luxury?  not  his 
dowdy,  red-feccd,  thick-legged  wife,  and 
her  cubs,  nor  any  of  the  race  of  Thornton, 
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or  Henderson.  There's  pious  John;  A 
Bioney-Ioving,  close-fisted  feUow,  he  tocf 
must  roll  his  lazy  length  in  a  carriagi^  and 
allow  his  only  sister  to  ride  in  a  ^g,  or 
walk,  if  she  will.  There  is  certainly- Mme 
mistake  in  the  distributi<Mi  of  fortune^  or 
her  goods ;  such  beings  were  never  made 
for  carriages." 

**  Thee  will  recollect,  my  dear,  it  is  my 
mother's  carriage  that  John  uses  occasion- 
ally.*' 

**  True,  it  is  hers ;  but  as  they  Uye  togd^ 
ther,  it  is  his.  By-the-bye,  my  dear  Ra- 
chel, suppose  you  borrow  your  mother's 
carriage  and  horses,  for  the  next  three 
months — it  is  not  a  goish  one,  to  be  sure, 
but  one  may  get  the  horses'  tails  cut,  and 
have  them  trimmed  up  a  bit ;  the  thing 
would  do  then." 
:    "  And  if  she  should  refuse,  Edward  ?** 

"  Why  then  I  would  blow  her  up,  sky 
high,and.borrow  my  brother  Sam's.  I  won- 
der what  right  he  has  with  a  carriage,. more 
than  I  have— -can  you  tell  me  that,  JMbuy  ?^ 

o  .:  ''Itfaiiik 
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.  *'  I  think  to,  •  Edward.  He  has'  im^ 
proved  the  talent  committed  to  his  care^ 
and  thee  hast  hid  thine  in  a  napkin.** 

"  Wrong !  by  the  Powers,  wrong  P* 
dsouted'  Thornton.  **  I  bury  my  talent 
in  B'  napkin !  why,  girl,  if  you  mean  the 
money,  as  I  suppose  you  do,  I  scattered  it 
to  the  four  winds,  and  bid  it  fly ;  lived  like  a 
prince;  gave  parties  in  style,  and-  was  a  man 
on  it :  while  Sam  hugged  his  to  his  heart; 
and  hid  it  from  every  human  eye  but  hit 
owii,  which  he  glutted  with  it  in  secret.** 

Thornton  would  have  talked  himself 
into  a  passion,  had  not  his  volubility  been 
cut  short  by  the  appearance  of  morning 
visitors,  towards  whom  he  was,  as  usual^ 
the  agreeable,  rattling  companion — a  little 
too  loose  in-  his  expressions,  though  more 
refined  than  when  alone  with  his  family, 
and,  on  the  whole,  what  would  be  called 
a  goodnatured,  pleasant  fellow. 
:  **  I  cannot  think,  for  the  life  <rf  me,** 
cried,  the  dashing  Harry  Gibson,  who  was 
visiting  in  the  neighbourhood,  ^  how  the 
deuce  you  contrive  to  get  through  the  win* 

ter. 
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ter,  in  the  country,  after  the  sporting  season 
is  over !  We  must  have  you  in  Xjondon, 
Mrs.  Thornton ;  it  is  a  shame  to  keep  you 
buried  here  all  the  year." 

"  We  find  plenty  of  amusement^"  it- 
plied  Ilachel ;  "  the  neighbourhood  is  very 
good,and  winter  soon  passes  away  with  U8." 

"  It  is  very  amiable  of  you  to  say  so, 
madani ;  but,  Thornton,  you  will  he  among 
us  this  season,  and  you  must  bring  your 
wife;  my  sister,  lady  Clarence,  will  be  de- 
lighted to  introduce,  and  pay  every  att^i* 
tion  to  her." 

"  Nothing  more  likely  than  that  we  shall 
make  an  appearance  among  you,  if  the  lit* 
tie  nursery  does  not  prevent.  I  should 
like  to  give  Rachel  a  few  weeks  in  town." 

"  Ha,  ha !  Thornton,  come  to  that  ali 
ready  !— if  the  nursery  does  not  -prevent ; 
why,  man,  you  could  say  no  more,  if  you 
had  been  married  these  dozen  years !" 

-**  Tbere  you  are  wrong,  my  fine  fellow ; 
a  doeeti  years  would  destroy  the  novelty, 
and  with  the  novelty  the  charm  of  a  nw- 
amy  djes." 

"Why 
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"  Why  y-e-e,"  yawned  tbe  man  of  fa- 
shion; "  you  benedicts  soon  grow  ennuye 
with  your  charms,  alias  chains  ;  but  keep 
him  up  to  it,  Mrs.  Thornton,  and  make 
hiin  bring  you  to  town ;  you  will  get 
plenty  (rf"  admiration,  and  may  perhaps  be 
even  so  Successful  as  to  introduce  neatness 
and  modesty  among  our  feshionable  belles, 
since  every  thing  new  takes  wonderfully 
at  first." 

"  Is  it  not  more  likely  I  should  get 
spoiled  fur  a  quiet,  useful,  country  life,  than 
that  I  should  improve  ?  since  the  many 
rany  Msily  do  for  one,  what  one  cannot 
do  for  the  many,"  replied  Kadu?]. 

But  further  remark  was  prevented  by 
tbe  entrance  of  Mrs.  Henderson  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Tlromton,  whose  close  bonnets 
and  sober  drabs  soon  put  to  flight  the  gay 
and  thoughtless  circle  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room  at  the  Clovers. 

*'  I  was  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Henderson, 

after  they  were  gone,  "  that  thou  wouldst 

over  exert  thyself,  my  dear  child,  for  the 

accom- 
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accommodation  of  thy  company,  and  we 
should  therefore  find  thee  very  much 
worse  than  thou  appearest  to  be,  but  I  am 
rejoiced  to  find  thee  so  well."  ' 

"  I  should  soon  get  strong,  if  I  could 
obtain  air,"  replied  Rachel,  faintly  ;  "  but 
it  is  cold,  and  Edward  fears  I  should  suf^ 
fer  from  the  gig,*  and  thee  knowest  we 
have  nothing  else." 

"  Thee  art  truly  welcome  to  the  use  of 
my  carriage  and  horses,  any  morning,  mf 
child  ;  surely  thou  knowest  that." 

"  We  were  talking  of  it  just  now,"  said 
Thornton ;  "  you  may  as  well  lend  Rachel 
your  carriage  for  a  few  weeks,  till  the 
weather  changes  :  in  her  present  delicate 
state,  such  an  indulgence  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  her  comfort,  and  you  can  do 
well  enough  without  it,  so  you  may  as 
well  send  it  over  at  once." 

The  two  friends  opened  wide  their  eyea 
in  astonishment,  at  the  easy  nonchalante 
manner  in  which  Thornton  made  his  mo. 
dest  request. 

The 
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The  old.kdy  was,  however,  offendedi 
and  ;coldly  leptied— '^  I  suppose  thou  say- 
est  truly  when  thou  sayest  a  carriage 
would  be  a  desirable  indulgence  for  thy 
wife;*  but  when.  Rachel  took  upon  herself 
that  charactner,  she  forfeited  all  daim  to 
such  a  luxury,  and  she  did  so,  knowing 
what  she  was  doing.  .  Still  if  thou  desirest 
to  give  her. her  accustomed  comforts,  in- 
dustry and  eamomy  will  soon  enable  thee 
to. do  so.** 

.  ^*  And,  in  the  mean  time,  she  may  die 
of  cold  from  exposure,  or  fall  into  an  atro- 
phy for  want  of  air  and  exercise,  rather 
than. you  would  abridge  your  dearly-loved 
lozuries :  oh,  self-denying,  humble  Chris- 
tian, how  consistent  thou  art !"  exclaimed 
Edward,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm. 

Rachel  interposed ;  and  the  infant,  for  a 
short  time,  soothed  its  angry  father's  ire ; 
until  Mrs.  Thornton,  offering  to  send  her 
carriage  for  Rachel  and  the  child,  it  again 
broke  forth  in  invective  and  reproach.  : 
**  Yes,  there  it  goes  again  !•;— you  too 

with 
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\*ith  fbuT  carriage!  I  wonder  what  fhe 
devil  gives  Sam  Thornton  and  his  wife  a 
better  right  to  it  than  we  have  !  Rachel 
shall  have  one,  I  swear  !" 

"  Hush,  hush,  Edward !  I  am  very  well 
content  with  the  gig,  and  it  is  all  we  can 
afford." 

"  Afford,  indeed !  I  hate  the  word- 
why  may  I  not  afford  it  as  well  as  vay 
brother  ?  he  has  no  means  of  making  mo- 
ney that  I  have  not ;  however,  until  vre 
get  one,  you,  £sther,  will  be  very  liberal 
with  yours,  I  dare  say." 

"  As  fer  as  in  me  lies,  I  have  ever  been 
liberal  towards  thee,  Edward,  and  would, 
were  it  necessary,  be  still  more  so  towards 
thy  wife ;  the  carriage,  however,  of  which 
thou  speakest  with  so  little  moderation,  is 
thy  brother's,  kept  by  him  for  the  use  of 
his  family ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  b&> 
lieve  he  would  choose  to  lend  that  or  his 
horses  for  a  longer  period  than  a  forenoon ; 
for  that  time  Rachel  is  at  all  times  welcome 
to  the  use  of  both." 

"  Gene- 
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"  Generous,  magnanimous  woman  !  but 
Rachel  shall  not  need  your  obligation*. 
Can  you  tell  me  by  what  right  every  mem- 
ber of  our  respective  families  are  to  be  con. 
sidered  our  superiors  ?" 

"  I  suppose,  Edward,  if  riches  be  what 
thou  callest  superiority,  it  is  because  thy 
relations  have,  by  industry,  increased  their 
patrimony,  whilst  thou  hast  wasted  thine 
in  notous  living." 

Thornton  bit  his  lips  furiously,  but 
spoke  not 

Mrs.  Henderson,  however,  taking  up 
the  subject,  added,  mildly  but  firmly— 
"  After  having  been  thus  prodigal,  Ed- 
ward, thy  friends  have  kindly  assisted  to 
replace  thee  iti  thy  former  situation ;  for 
thee  they  have  killed  the  fatted  calf,  and 
bave  clothed  thee  in  the  best  robe ;  but 
keep  in  mind,  my  son,  that  without  great 
car^  the  portion  that  is  thine  will  again  be 
wasted  in  riotous  living nay,  contra- 
diet  me  not,  Edward  [  thy  sunken  eye 
and  trembling  hand  proclaim  thy  debauch 
of 
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of  last  night.  Thou  hast  chosen  to  de- 
part from  the  simple  plainness  of  tliy 
youth ;  I  will  not,  therefore,  point  to  our 
people  as  an  example  for  thee;  but  Robert 
Melville  and  his  wife,  and  George  Hard- 
castle  and  his  sister,  are  well  worthy  to  be 
copied  by  Rachel  and  thyself.  Live  as 
they  live — and  before  thy  wife,  by  age 
and  infirmities,  doth  require  the  indul- 
gence of  a  carriage,  thou  wilt  be  able  to 
give  her  one,  without  injuring  thy  credi- 
tors." 

Thornton  rose  hastily  from  his  chair, 
and  paced  the  room  with  rapid  strides,  in* 
wardly  muttering — "  Cursed  bore  ! — Stu- 
pid prosing!— Interfering,  meddling  imper- 
tinence ! —  Sectarian  cant!"  and  the  like 
elegant  expletives  ;  until  tlie  two  ladies, 
wearied  and  disgusted  by  all  they  bad 
seen,  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  Rachd 
and  her  infant,  and  shaking  hands  with 
Edward,  were  in  the  act  of  departing, 
when  the  party  from  the  vicarage  were 
announced;  and  the  friendly — "  How 
dost 
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dost  thee  do,  George  ?"  and  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  thee,  friend  Clara,"  with  which  they 
were  greeted,  proved  how  truly  sincere, 
unostentatious  goodness,  and  simple  un« 
pretending  piety,  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  useful  life  and  blameless  con- 
ductj  will  make  its  own  way  to  the  hearts 
of  those  who  love  religion,  however  differ- 
ent their  peculiar  tenets,  the  cut  of  their 
^ats,  or  the'forms  of  speech  may  be:  re^ 
ligioti  is  in  all  the'  Same,  and  its  fruits  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness— -its  ef- 
fects will  be  seen  and  felt  in  deeds  of  cha- 
rity—»in  acts  of  kindness — in  the  willing 
hand— the  ready  smile — the  "  thousand 
saintly  deeds*'— ^the  charity  that  "  suffer- 
eth  long  and  is  kind" — the  bearing  and 
forbearing  that  grace  the  domestic  hearth 
-*-and  that  tenderness  of  feeling,  that  in- 
dulgent kindness  for  the  information  of 
others,  without  which  the  religion,  or  the 
love  of  man  or  woman,  "  is  but  a;s  a  soundr 
ing  bra^s,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

CHAP- 


"  Well,  Miss  Hardcastle,  how  do  yot 
go  on  with  your  proUg^,  Horton,  am 
Hs  family?  Rather  out  of  order,  was  i 
not,  for  you  to  take  so  much  upon  youB*^ 
self  for  a  man  who  did  not  even  live  in 
your  brother's  parish  ?"  Such  was  the 
salutation  with  which  Mrs.  Pemberton 
greeted  Clara,  on  meeting  her  at  sir  Henry 
Wilson's,  where  a  large  dinner-party  had 
drawn  together  rather  a  heterogenous  a 
semblage  of  saints  and  sinners. 

Clara,  between  whom  and  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton was  a  considerable  space,  did  net 
immediately  reply,  and  the  good  lady  rfr 
Sumed — "  Indeed  I  was  quite  sorry  to 
hear  you  had  taken  such  a  prominent  part, 
particularly  in  fttvour  of  a  man  whom  iBt 
had  not  considered  a  very  worthy  charac- 
ter. 
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ten    Young  ladies  cannot  be  too  care^ 
fill." 

''  I  am  well  aware  they  ought  to  be 
cautiousp  loadam,"  replied  Clara,  with 
spirit ;  **  but  pray  do  not  grieve  yourself 
about  my  actions,  nor  fret  if  I  rescue  from 
starYatipn  and  death  the  family  your  piety 
hffi.  doomed  to  both.  Rest  assured,  that 
.wb^TQ  I  amJiKuq^ble  of  forming  a  correct 
jtfAsm^nt,  my  friends  are  fully  adequate 

•^Xdare  say f  Miss,  you  have  veryju* 
didous  friends,  but  still  I  must  think  it 
vesty  extra(Nrdinary  in  a  young  person  to 
.  vw^  a  niaDj  who,  by  his  own  vices  and 
iQrwardness,  was  reduced  to  sickness,  and 
pe^'haps  poverty,  and  take  upon  herself 
to  scmd  him  a  dergyman  and  a  doctor, 
when  both  were  to  be  found  in  his  own 
parish,  as  well  as  ladies,  with  as  much  ex^ 
perience,  and,  I  should  hope,  as  much 
ability  to  serve,  as  Miss  Hardcastle." 

**  I  shall  not  Contend  for  the  experience 
or  the  ability,  but  the  will  they  certainly 

did 
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did  not  possess,  as  repeated  harsh  refusals 
too  plainly  proved." 

"  Harsh  refusals,  Clara !"  cried  lady 
Wilson,  surprised  out  of  her  usual  cold 
placidity. 

"  Even  so,  ray  dear  aunt;  I  will  go 
farther,  and  say  cruel  and  insolent  refu- 
sals :  the  clergyman  taunted  him  with 
having  attended  at  another  church  tliui 
his ;  the  lady  patronesses  of  the  Medical 
Society  refused  him  medical  aid,  for  the 
same,  or  some  such  cause;  and  the  morn* 
ing  I  first  saw  them,  the  eldest  hoy  had 
walked  five  miles  to  solicit  charity,  and 
was  sent  from  the  door  of  the  splendid 
mansion  without  so  much  as  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  wet  his  parched  lips — but  not 
without  reproach  and  taunts.  Let  her  to 
whom  that  mansion  belonged  wrap  tbe 
mantle  of  self- righteousness  around  heij 
to  hide  her  blushes ;  I  will  not  expose 
them.  Nor  will  I  myself  slacken  in  doing 
such  things  as  my  conscience  points  out 
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to  be  my  duty,  even  at  the  expence  of 
giving  ofienoe  to  Mrs.  Pemberton.** 
■■  ^  Oh,  I  am  not  offended,**  I  assure  you, 
Miss  Hardoasde ;  **  only,  as  I  knew  the 
man  so  much  better  than  you  could  possi- 
bly do,  and  as  he  was  in  fact  a  tenant  of 
ours,  and  we  have  such  an  excellent  clergy* 
man,  there  is,  you  know,  a  point  of  eti- 
quette  "" 

'  ''  Which  you  and  your  friends  had  de« 
stroyed,  and  circumstances  authorized  me 
in  overlooking,**  hastily  interrupted  Clara, 
9t  the  same  time  going  forward  to  receive 
Mrs.  Melville,  who,  on  that  day,  paid  her 
fiurst  dinner  visit  at  sir  Henry  Wilson's. 

^  We  shall  see  Mr.  Greysham,  I  hope,** 
lud  lady  Wilson ;  "  I  particularly  invited 
him^  for,  considering  him  now  as  one  of 
the  family,  I  hope,  however  we  may  differ 
on  points  the  most  momentous  and  essen- 
tial, to  preserve  a  friendship  and  kindness 
such  as  ought  always  to  be  found  in  fami- 
lies of  consequence.** 

**  My  brother  will  certainly  do  himself 
VOL.  II.  c  the 
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the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  your  ladyship ; 
and,  allow  me  to  say,  that,  if  the  utmost 
family  harmony  does  not  subsist  between 
him  and  Clara's  friends,  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  Neville,  who  is  himself  all  that 
is  good  and  honourable,"  replied  Mrs. 
Melville,  at  the  moment  the  object  of  her 
eulogium  was  announced. 

Having  paid  his  respects  to  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house,  and  some  few 
around,  with  whom  lie  was  acquainted, 
Greysham  made  his  way  to  that  part  of 
the  room  where  Mrs.  Melville  and  Clara 
were  sitting. 

"  What  kept  you  so  late,  Neville?" 
asked  Clara,  smiling;  *'  ray  aunt,  who^ 
you  know,  is  formality  itself,  and  likes 
every  body  to  grace  her  drawing-room  for 
half  an  hour  before  dinner,  has  cast  many 
an  anxious  look  on  yon  little  clock." 

"  I  have  really  to  beg  her  pardon,  and 
yours  also ;  mais,  cntre  nous,  Clara,  those 
little  French  clocks  are  arrant  tell-tales  -~' 
I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  have  one." 

Clant 
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Clara  smiled ;  and  Greysharo  continued 
— .**  I  was  hindered  by  meeting  Thornton 
and  hb  wil^  who  compelled  me  to  ride 
with  them,  and. give  an  opinion  on  some 
toach-bcnrses  lord  Exton  ifli  going  to  part 
witii»  and  which  they  seem  determined  to 
purchase.'* 

"  What  folly !  nay,  worse  than  folly  !*• 
tecbdmed  Clara.  ^  After  all,  I  fear  poor 
Rachel  will' live  to  repent  her  marriage! 
What  can  have  put  this  nonsense  in  his 
Head  ?  I  hope,  Neville,  you  expostulated 
with  him." 

•*  I  did  indeed,  warmly ;  but  to  no  great 
effect.  The  horses,  however,  are  neither 
a  pair  nor  a  contrast,  so  they  will  not  do, 
and  he  is  saved,  for  a  short  time  longer, 
from  this  act  of  folly ;  in  Vhich,  I  am 
Sony  to  say,  Mrs.  Thornton  is  as  interest- 
ed as  himself.'' 

•*  Silly  creature !  to  be  so  readily  per- 
suaded into  that  which  conscience  must 
tell  her  is  wrong,  even  by  her  husband. 
But  I  am  almost  weary  of  thinking  and 

c  2  feeling 
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feeling  for  her,  she  is  so  continually  doing 
foolish  things." 

"  What,  Clara,  losing  patience  with 
your  friend  and  favourite  already !  How- 
then  Tvill  your  friendship  hear  the  wear 
and  tear  of  time,  especially  exhausted  by 
those  large  demands  which  the  improvi- 
dence of  your  friend  will  make  on  it,  un- 
less some  sudden  miracle  should  he  wrought 
in  her  favour?"  cried  Mr.  Melville,  laugh-  - 
ing. 

"  And  they  say  the  age  of  miracles  is 
past,"  said  Clara. 

"  Who  says  the  age  of  miracles  is  past?" 
cried  Eglantine  Pemherton,  slapping  Clara 
rather  rudely  on  the  back ;  "  look  round 
this  room,  and  say  if  it  is  not  in  its  very 
zenith  ;  who,  two  years  ago — ay,  less  than 
that — who  could  have  even  fancied  thii 
assemblage  in  the  house  of  the  prim,  the 
precise,  the  holy  lady  Wilson  !  who,  I  say, 
could  have  fancied  a  thing  so  monstrous 
as  the  best  blood  in  the  county,  the  fami- 
lies of  our  ancient  aristocratic  noblesse, 
meeting^ 
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meeting,  in  friendly  oommunion,  with  the 
parvenue  saints  of  Wilton  and  its  envi- 
rons! Is  not  this  a  mirade?  Ay,  more 
than  a  miracle !  Yet,  I  dare  say,  dear  old 
lady  Stareross,  and  perhaps  some  other  of 
our  noble  visitors,  (looking  archly  at  Mrs. 
Melville),  can  discover  varioxis  little  ple- 
beian, knotn  and  lumps,  and  sundry  dark- 
obloured  puddles,  wriggling,  and  twisting, 
and  meandering  through  the  not  clear 
azure  of  our  veins." 

'  **  We  can  all  discover  that  you  are  a 
good-natured  rattle,"  said  Mrs.  Melville; 
?*'and  the  veriest  aristocrat  here  wiUesti- 
Oate  kind-heartedness  and  amiability,  at 
a  higher  price  than  noble  blood,  without 
^ch  advantages." 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you ;  they  some- 
times say  I  am  not  amiable,  but  that  I  do 
not  believe,"  cried  Eglantine,  laughing,  as 
she  withdrew  to  the  back  part  of  the  room, 
on  dinner  being  announced. 

^'  That  girl  has  some  good  traits  in  her 
character,"  said  Mr.  Greysham  ;  ''  but  in 

c  S  avoiding 
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avoiding  Scylla,  she  will  be  wrecked  on 
Cliarybdis:  her  manners  are  coarse  and 
somewhat  boisterous;  you  must  cultivate 
her  acquaintance,  Clara;  she  will  improve 
under  your  care." 

"  Grant  me  patience,  Neville,  what  are 
you  saying!  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  one  of  Mrs.  Pemberton's  half-bred 
cubs !  of  all  the  ultra  piety  with  which  this 
neighbourhood  abounds,  that  of  Mrs. 
Pemberton  is  decidedly  the  most  disgust- 
ing and  offensive;  the  woman  has  neither 
sense  nor  sensibility,  good  nature  nor  reli- 
gion; no,  KeviUe,  I  never  can  come  in 
closer  contact  with  that  woman,  than  con* 
senting  to  meet  her  occasionally  at  a 
friend's  house,  and  sometimes,  but  very, 
very  rarely,  at  ray  own." 

"  Why,  Clara,  one  would  think  I  had 
asked  you  to  take  Henry  Pemberton  for 
your  liege  lord ;  it  was  the  poor  girl,  my 
love,  not  her  mother,  or  her  brother,  no 
nor  yet  her  father,  of  whom  I  spoke;  you 
surely  may  be  kind  to  her." 

"  Just 
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*'  Just  kind  enough  not  to  quarrel, 
and  that  is  more  than  I  can  promise  for 
the  mother ;  therefore,  my  good  Neville, 
say  no  more  about  them;  I  wish  to  be 
very  dutiful  and  good,  and  all  that,  but 
then  you  know  I  must  have  my  own  way." 

"  Woman,  true  woman,  to  the  last!" 
cried  Greysham,  laughing,  as  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  hearing  lady  Starcross  tell 
their  hostess,  she  had  anticipated  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  Mrs.  Thornton  there. 

"  I  saw  her  once,"  continued  the  old 
lady,  "  and  found  her  a  prett)',  interest- 
ing, young  woman;  there  is  something 
very  sweet  and  innocent  in  the  manners 
of  young  Quaker  females  generally;  but 
I  thought  this  young  thing  more  than 
usually  so,  and  very  lady-like  in  her  de- 
portment :  I  really  was  very  much  pleased 
with  her." 

*'  She  is  a  pretty,  delicate  young  wo- 
man," replied  lady  Wilson,  "  and  I  used 
to  think  her  rather  a  pious  young  woman ; 
but  she  has  evinced  such  a  melancholy 
c  4  want 
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want  of  decision  on  that  great  point,  and 
made  such  an  unwise  choice  of  a  husband, 
that  I  am  afraid  to  say  much  about  her 
now;  indeed  she  never  was  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine ;  only  used  to  visit  here  with 
Mrs.  Welsted." 

"  I  was  very  fond  of  her,''  said  Mrs. 
Welsted,  "  and  so,  in  fact,  I  am  now,  for 
she  is  truly  useful  in  the  good  and  great 
cause ;  though  I  fear  her  husband,  of  whom 
she  has  no  great  reason  to  be  proud,  and 
her  child,  will  engage  her  thoughts  too 
much." 

"  That,"  replied  lady  Starcross,  "  I 
should  deem  impossible;  the  only  fault  I 
could  discover  in  her,  was  too  great  a  fond- 
ness for  that  sort  of  usefulness  which  con- 
sists in  display  :  if  her  child  be  the  means 
of  correcting  that,  it  will  be  an  advantage." 

"  Oh  dear !"  groaned  Mrs.  Pemberton, 

"  how  deplorable  that  such  a  base  motive 

as  display  should  influence  any  one  I  but 

Mrs.  Thornton  I  fear  liad  seldom  a  better 

motive; 
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'  "^notive ;  the  root  of  the  matter  is  not  in 
her." 

"  Heaven  only  knows  what  you  mean 
by  the  root  of  the  matter !"  cried  Eglan- 
tine Pemberton ;  "  but  if  you  mean  by  it 
(and  I  see  no  other  root  nor  flower)  a  love 
of  running  from  one  meeting  to  the  other, 
no  matter  where  nor  whither,  why  then 
she  had  and  has  this  said  root  to  youc 
heart's  content." 

A  hearty  !augh  followed  this  sally,  as 
her  mother  angrily  replied — "  Upon  my 
word,  Eglantine,  you  presume  greatly  on 
indulgence  and  bad  example,"  casting  a 
fiery  glance  at  Clara ;  "  you  are  better  in- 
structed than  you  pretend ;  but  if  it  were 
not  for  grace,  I  know  not  how  I  should 
bear  the  undutifulness  of  my  children,  after 
all  the  pains  I  have  taken  with  them  ;  but 
I  am  not  alone,  for  I  see  nothing  else  any 
where." 

"  Fanny,  my  dear,"  cried  Clara,  smiling, 

"  thank  your  kind  friend  for  that  sweep- 

ing  compliment,  in  which  you,  who  are 

c  5  the 
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the  most  obedient,  docile,  little  sot)}  on 
earth,  are  of  course  included." 

*'  Yes,  we  have  but  little  cause  to  com- 
plain of  Fanny,"  sighed  lady  Wilson, 
meekly. 

*'  It  is  a  fault  generally  originating  in 
the  parents,  who,  unreasonable  in  their 
demands,  and  capricious  in  their  conduct, 
seek  for  fruit  where  seed  has  never  been 
sown,"  said  lady  Starcross,  seriously. 

*'  You  were  fortunate,  my  lady  :  I  have 
heard  that  all  your  family  turned  out  well, 
which  is  wonderful,  and  you  an  unen- 
lightened woman,"  repHed  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton. 

"  I  was  so  far  fortunate,  madam,"  re. 
turned  her  ladyship,  with  dignity,  "  that 
not  being  blinded  by  a  blaze  of  ignis  fa- 
iuus  light,  I  could  see  to  pursue  steadily 
the  path  pointed  out  by  reason  and  reli- 
gion, and  taking  the  Scripture  for  my 
guide,  found  no  difficulty  in  making  my 
children  attached  friends  and  sincere  Chris- 
tians." 

«  What's 
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■  What's  all  that  about?  and  who  is  the 
sincere  Christian  ?  I  should  like  to  know 
him  or  her !"  shouted  Eglantine,  who,  since 
her  last  speech,  had  been  industriously 
flirting  with  a  fine  young  man  by  whom 
she  sat,  totally  regardless  of  all  her  mother's 
angry  complaint  or  expostulation. 

"  It  is  a  character  somewhat  difficult  to 
find  in  this  day  of  high  profession,"  re- 
pUed  an  elderly  gentleman,  opposite. 
**  But  the  innocent  cause  of  this  discussion, 
was,  I  think,  Mrs.  Thornton,  to  whom  I 
must  beg  leave  to  return.  Edward  Thorn- 
ton  was  not  a  youth  of  much  promise;  his 
manhood  I  should  hope  is  better.  But 
who,  pray,  was  his  wife?  I  have  been 
long  absent,  and  only  know,  in  general 
terms,  that  he  has  married  a  young  Qua- 
ker." 

A  dozen  mouths  were  at  once  open  to 
give  the  required  information,  and  each 
ready  to  give  his  or  her  own  edition  of  the 
event,  coloured  according  to  their  own 
taste  and  imagination. 

c6  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Comer  declared,  that  let  people 
say  what  they  would,  Thornton  was  an 
excellent  young  man,  and  the  best  hus- 
band in  the  world,  never  obliging  his  wife 
to  stay  at  home,  except  to  receive  com- 
pany ;  on  the  contrary,  encouraging  bet 
to  go  where  she  chose,  and  to  take  her 
infant  with  her,  or  to  leave  it  at  borne,  as 
she  liked.  She  only  wished  Charles  were 
as  indulgent  to  her. 

"  But  I  never  shall,  Mary  Anne,"  re- 
plied Charles  Comer,  "  for  this  reason,  I 
love  you  too  well  to  kill  you  and  your 
babes,  or  ruin  myself;  we  are  young,  my 
dear,  and  must  now  lay  up  a  store  of 
health  and  wealth  for  future  days  of  age, 
infirmity,  and  repose." 

"  Very  good,  sir !  very  good !"  said  sir 
Henry ;  "  but  not  the  plan  Thornton  is 
taking,  I  fancy  :  I  do  not  know  the  young 
people;  but  it  is  said  they  are  sadly  gay, 
thoughtless,  and  extravagant." 

"    Indeed    they  are — shamefully    so! 

Five  thousand  pounds  indeed !  why  ilrs. 

Thornton 


would  sp^nd  fifty  thousand  !** 
cried  one.     * 

'  ^^  What  provokes  me,''  exdaims  a  se- 
OQody  ^  is  her  pretended  sanctity,  and  her 
fine  lady  airs ;  but  we  shall  see  where  it 
will  all  end.'' 

**  That  we  shalir  says  a  thud ;  <"  l)ut  as 
to  religion,  that  I  am  sure  she  knows  no« 
Aing  about.'' 

:  ^^  She  gives  devilish  good  dinners  !**  cried 
a  young  officfer ; ''  and  Thornton  is  as  free 
as  a  prince  with  his  wine,  .chitmpaign, 
burgundy^  old  hock,  lachryrna  Christi— - 
egad,  one  may  swim  in  it !  depend  upon 
it,  be  is  a  d— d  fine  fellow !" 
:  Outraged  and  shocked,  lady  Wilson 
could  sit  no  longer;  and  greatly  to  the  re- 
Uef  of  Mrs.  Melville  aiid  Clara,  who  bad 
forbore  to  take  any  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion, well  aware  that  Mr.  Hardcastle  would 
^entually  avenge  poor  RacheVs  cause,  she 
arose  to  withdraw,—"  I  never  can,"  ex- 
claimed Clara  to  Mrsl  MdviUe,  as  she 
threw  herself  on  a  sofa,  at  the  furthest  ex- 
tremity 
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tremity  of  the  drawing-rooms — "  I  never 
can  perform  this  penance  oftener  than 
once  a  year.  Sir  Thomas  Moore's  whip 
of  small  cords,  and  haircloth  shirt,  were  no- 
thing to  it ;  the  hot  pincers  of  the  Inqui- 
sition itself  could  hardly  be  worse;  and 
now  do  cast  your  dear  matronly  eye  on 
that  row  of  immoveable  figures  yonder, 
yclept  governess  and  pupils :  poor  wretches ! 
how  unlike  your  lively,  animated  group ! 
why  surely  they  are  absolutely  touched  by 
the  torpedo;  not  a  muscle  moves — not  an 
eye  expresses  pain  or  pleasure ;  no  smile 
—no  frown — no  thought — no  iiiteilect,  all 
kept  down,  and  chilled,  and  trained,  to  the 
insensibility  of  marble,  without  its  beauty  I 
Heaven  defend  me  from  such  an  assump- 
tion of  purity,  of  which  the  very  know- 
ledge proves  an  acquaintance  with  impu- 
rity !  such  a  frightful  caricature  of  all  that 
is  lovely,  chaste,  innocent,  and  beautiful !" 
"  Oh,  if  your  aunt  were  to  hear  you, 
Clara ! — she  who  is  fully  persuaded  that 
on  this  side  heaven  there  exists  not  a  being 
mwe 
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more  fiiultless  than  herself,  nor  children 
better  taught  and  corrected." 

"  That  only  makes  the  matter  worse, 
by  accusing  her  of  hypocrisy;  for  such 
sighing,  and  groaning,  and  lamentation^ 
for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  ay,  and  wo- 
mankind too,  as  she  is  in  the  habit  of  edi- 
fying  her  family  with,  and  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  all  amusements,  even  that 
of  a  hearty  laugh — nay,  almost  of  a  srailo 
— would  argue  a  consciousness  of  great 
sinfulness:  but,  for  mercy  sake,  observe 
the  dear  statues ;  they  are  performing  a 
solemn  salaam  round  the  room." 

"  On  what  subject  is  Miss  Hardcastle 
so  energetic?"  asked  Miss  Hopetown,  who, 
for  some  undefinable  cause,  had  soon  be- 
come weary  of  Brighton  and  its  gaieties, 
and  returned  to  her  aunt  Clarendon, 
against  whose  house  and  neighbourhood 
she  used  to  exclaim  as  the  very  mansion 
and  region  of  dulness,  stupidity,  and  en- 
nui. 

"  Energetic !"  exclaimed  Clara ;  "  I 
weli 
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well  may  be  so,  when  I  see  an  old  friend 
like  Sophia  Hopetown,  come  up  with  a 
formal — '  Miss  Hardcastle ;'  pray,  my 
dear,  what  has  happened  ? — has  the  ge- 
jiius  of  this  place  overshadowed  you,  and 
chilled  your  once  warm  blood?  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  and  for  the  sake 
of  all  you  love,  and  all  that  is  delightful, 
shake  off  the  spell,  and  be  again  our  lovely, 
cheerful  Sophia !  There  now — that  smile 
is  your  own  again ;  and  as  smiles  are  the 
only  amusement  in  our  own  way,  allowed 
here,  pray  do  not  be  sparing  of  them," 

"  You  at  least,  Clara,  need  not  fear  the 
want  of  amusement,  since  the  virtues,  the 
follies,  the  graces,  or  the  defects,  of  those 
by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  afford  am- 
ple scope  for  your  playful  fancy." 

"  Thank  you,  Sophia,  for  that  mild  re- 
proof: now  sit  down,  and  tell  me  honestly 
what  you  think  of  this  heterogeneous 
group  of  bipeds — the  most  extraordinary 
menagerie,  I'll  answer  for  it,  inta  which 
you  were  ever  introduced." 

Sophia's 
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Sophia's  playful  remarks,  with  which 
ill-nature  herself  could  not  have  quarrelled, 
and  at  which  envy  must  perforce  have 
smiled,  were  interrupted  by  the  approach 
of  lady  Wilson,  who,  placing  a  chair  close 
to  the  still-recumbent  Clara,  took  her 
hand,  and  began,  in  a  deprecating  low 
tone,  a  sort  of  apology  for  having  neglect- 
ed the  Thorntons. — "  As  your  friends,  my 
dear  Clara,  whom  you  have  patronized  in 
such  an  extraordinary  manner,"  continued 
the  good  lady,  "  I  should  have  wished  to 
notice  them;  indeed,  your  uncle,  sir  Hen- 
ry, who  does  not  see  those  things  quite  so 
clearly  as  I  do,  though  an  excellent  man, 
was  very  desirous  1  should  notice  them; 
but  you  can,  perhaps,  perceive  faintly  the 
influence  of  my  example,  and  the  neces- 
sity there  is  of  my  being  exceedingly  cau- 
tious and  circumspect,  that  the  conse- 
quences of  all  my  actions  may  be  such  as 
tend  to  better  and  improve  mankind. 
Alas !  poor  creatures  as  we  are,  humility 
best  becomes  us ;  and  I  am,  I  trust,  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  humble;  but  you  know,  Clara,  all  _ 
eyes  are  on  me ;  and  if  lady  Wilson  should 
patronize  vice,  who,  in  this  coimty  at 
least,  will  venture  to  oppose  it?  Now, 
my  dear,  I  would  not  offend  you :  one 
day  or  other  I  hope  to  see  you  running  a 
better  course  than  at  present;  hut  your 
friends,  the  Thorntons,  are  not  circum* 
spect  in  their  domestic  arrangements:  I  ' 
have  heard  with  horror  of  their  Baccha- 
nalian orgies,  their  Belshazzar-like  feasts, 
and  their  high  offences  against  religion" 

and  decorum — indeed " 

*'  Indeed,  my  very  good  and  circum- 
spect aunt,  all  this  is  nothing  to  me,"  in- 
terrupted Clara.  "  Rachel  Thornton 
would  not  yield  an  iota  to  you  on  the 
score  of  religion  or  decorum  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  doubt  if  she  would  not  claim  the 
highest  stand :  you  are  both  good  in  your 
own  way ;  but  it  differs  from  what  I  thinb 
right :  however  do  not  teaze  me  about  it, 
and  I  promise  never  to  interfere  with 
youP 
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ydur  reUgion  or  friends,  visit  or  neglect 
whom  you  will." 

Lady  Wilson's  somewhat  indignant  re- 
ply was  prevented  by  the  hasty  entrance 
of  her  nephew  and  Mr.  Melville,  in  evi- 
dent agitation.  To  the  anxious  inquiries 
of  Clara  and  Mrs.  Melville,  Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could 
command,  assured  them  that  nothing  im- 
mediately personal  had  happened  to  either 
of  them;  but  that  he  had  received  such 
information  as  obliged  him  to  request  they 
would  immediately  quit  the  present  scene 
ofamusement,  promising,  that  when  known, 
the  circumstances  which  called  them  would 
be  sufficient  apology  to  lady  Wilson. 

Neville  Greysham  at  that  instant  came 
in. — "  The  horses  are  in,  and  Melville's 
carriage  at  the  door,"  said  he.  "  Nay, 
Clara,  my  sweet  one,  do  not  look  so  alarm- 
ed ;  we  are  going  to  run  away  with  you, 
and  will  explain  all  on  the  road ;  but  rally 
your  spirits,  for  you  will  have  need  of 
them."  With  a  promise  to  lady  Wilson 
and 
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and  Miss  Hopetown,  of  explanation  on  the 
morrow,  the  friends  departed. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Mrs.  Henderson  very  rarely  spent  a  day, 
or  made  a  call  of  an  hour's  length,  at  the 
Clovers,  free  from  agitating  feelings  of  a 
mingled  description,  partaking  frequently 
of  as  much  offence  as  a  fond  mother  could 
feel  towards  the  being  dearest  to  her  on 
earth. 

Martha  Henderson  did  not  possess  a  de- 
licate or  a  refined  mind ;  but  she  had  a 
warm  heart;  and  was  capable  of  strong 
and  generous  feelings:  she  was  by  nature 
hasty,  and  owed  it  to  the  subdued,  quiet 
spirit  instilled  by  education,  and  enforced 
by  habit,  that  she  was  not  passionate  and 
violent.  Towards  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren she  was  devoted  and  fond,  even  to 
weakness, 
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weakness  and  Rachel,  her  only  daughter, 
had  ever  been  the  idol  of  the  mother's 
heart :  not  one  word  of  reproof  or  contra- 
diction had  she  ever  found  courage  to  ad- 
dress her  with ;  nor  had  she  ever  the  heart 
to -refuse  her  any  gratification  or  whim, 
however  inconvenient  to  herself  the  in- 
dulgence might  be.  If  a  hasty  thought 
or  anjgry  feeling  did  arise,  one  tear  in  Ra- 
cheVs  blue  eye  quenched  it  for  ever,  and 
sent  ;tlie.  mother  a  suppliant  for  the  par- 
don of  her  child.  Thus,  when  Thornton, 
with  arrogance — almost  insolence,  de- 
manded the  use  of  her  carriage  and  horses, 
Mrs.  Henderson,  yielding  to  her  natural 
disposition,  not  only  refused,  but  made 
some  remarks,  savouring  more  of  truth 
than  kindness,  of  which,  two  minutes  af- 
ter," she  repented ;  and  had  the  carriage 
been  exclusively  her  own,  would  have 
left  it  behind.  She  however  determined 
to  sound  her  son  on  the  subject,  and  if  he 
iDduld  be  brought  to  consent,  she  would 
send  it  over.    But  John  Henderson  was 

not 
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not  formed  of  yielding  materials;  stem, 
rigid,  and  uncomplying,  he  spared  neither 
mother  or  daughter  in  the  invectives  he 
uttered  against  weakness  and  extrava- 
gance; and  concluded  by  declaring,  that 
with  Ills  consent,  neither  the  horses,  nor 
any  thing  or  person  appertaining  to  the 
family,  should  ever  be  made  accessary  to 
Rachel's  extravagance  and  ultimate  ruin. 

The  awe  that  Mrs.  Henderson  stood  in 
of  her  eldest  son  forbid  any  reply ;  but 
fondness,  pride,  and  anger,  struggled  vio- 
lently in  her  agitated  bosom,  threatening 
to  bear  down  every  barrier  of  fear  and  pru- 
dence before  it. 

In  this  agitated  state  Mrs.  Henderson 
unfortunately  determined  to  ride  over  to 
the  Clovers.  She  found  Rachel  on  the 
full  stretch  of  management,  to  accomplish 
two  points  she  had  in  view  ;  the  first,  to 
attend  a  committee- meeting,  held  two 
miles  off,  and  the  next,  to  join  a  party  of 
good  and  charitable  creatures,  who  were 
to  assemble  at  some  house  six  miles  the 
other 
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Other  way,  that  evening,  to  discuss  cer- 
tain sage  and  important  affairs.  A  chaise 
to  each  place  (and  Hanby  could  boast  of 
two)  would  take  her  easily  enough ;  but 
the  principal  difficulty  to  he  overcome  was 
the  child,  who,  nurse  declared,  she  could 
not  keep  quiet  a  whole  day,  without  its 
mother.  This  Mrs.  Tliornton  protested 
was  most  unreasonable  nonsense;  it  was 
impossible  she  could  allow  her  usefulness 
to  be  destroyed,  by  moping  at  liome  with 
an  infant;  beside,  her  health  and  spirits 
would  both  suffer ;  she  should  not  live  out 
half  her  days ;  and  it  would  be  exceeding- 
ly wrong  in  her  to  sacrifice  liigher  duties, 
perhaps  life  itself,  to  such  minor  concerns. 
The  Httle  Emily  must  either  be  weaned, 
or  another  nurse  be  provided  for  her. 

Mrs.  Henderson  heard  all  this  with  pa- 
tient kindness;  but  though  accustomed 
to  consider  her  children  supenor  in  every 
thing  to  herself,  and  to  yield  lier  own 
judgment  to  theirs,  she  could  not  feel 
quite  sure  that  her  darling  was  not  talking 
1..  I  nonsense. 
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nonsense,  and  acting  a  part  extremely  un- 
wise, to  say  no  more.  It  was  useless, 
however,  to  express  her  doubts ;  she  had 
not  the  hope  of  conviction,  nor  the  reso- 
lution to  enforce  what  her  own  good  plain 
sense  told  her  was  right.  All  she  could 
do,  therefore,  was  to  offer  her  carriage  foe- 
the  first  visit,  and  promise,  that  if  Rachd 
would,  contrary  to  her  first  intention,  re-- 
tum  tp  her  own  house  to  dinner,  she 
would  remain,  and  assist  nurse  in  her  care 
of  the  little  girl. 

Rachel  murmured  at  tliis  arrangementi 
it  would  increase  her  fatigue,  and  prevent- 
her  calling  on  the  Moystons ;  howeverj 
that  no  one  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
say  that  she  was  an  inattentive  mother,  or 
negligent  of  any  domestic  duty,  she  xvould 
return  after  the  committee,  and  dine  with 
her  mother,  at  the  Clovers.  Edward' 
would  be  out  all  day;  ho  was  gone  thafr' 
morning  to  see  a  patent  plough,  and  trans* 
act  some  business  of  his  own,  and  was  t», 
dine  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt,  at 
Hanby, . 
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hby,  who  would  meet  that  day  for  the 
last  time. 

Things  being  thus  settled,  Racliel  bid 
her  mother  a  smiling  adieu,  kissed  her 
infant,  and  departed,  to  seek  enjoyment 
incompatible  with  her  domestic  and  ma- 
ternal duties  ;  but  pleasure  was  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  Rachel's  life,  and  to  it  she  sa- 
Gtificed  home,  happiness,  and  prosperity, 
without  being  sensible  of  her  own  dissipa- 
tion, and  with  the  sentence,  "  She  that 
liveth  in  pleasure,  is  dead  while  she  Uveth," 
constantly  on  her  lips;  so  strangely  at  va- 
riance are  the  lips  and  the  heart  too  often 
found. 

Left  to  herself  for  a  long  morning,  Mrs. 
Henderson  took  her  somewhat-fretful 
grand-daughter  and  servant  with  her,  and 
walked  through  the  gardens,  the  hot- 
houses, and  the  lawn,  where  every  thing 
tended  to  grieve  her :  the  houses  were  far 
more  backward  than  her  own- — the  garden 
looked  very  unproductive,  yet  was  there 
every  new  and  extravagant  fancy  introdu- 

VOL.  n.  D  ced 
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ced  into  it,  and  the  expensive  pinery  bore 
no  promise  of  ftiiit. 

Passing  through  the  lawn,  which  was 
lai^e,  and,  Mrs.  Henderson  thought,  might 
have  served  a  better  purpose  than  that  of 
mere  ornament,  they  met  the  shepherd, 
whose  account  of  early  lambs  was  far  from 
gratifying;  the  very  pouitiy-yard  and 
dove-cot  bore  marks  of  mismanagement.  • 

Mrs.  Henderson  was  no  former;  but 
anxiety  for  her  child's  welfare  opened  her 
eyes  to  a  thousand  errors,  neglects,  extra- 
vagancies, and  imprudences,  which  re- 
quired only  common  sense  to  perceivei 
and  industry  to  correct,  but  which,  if  aU 
lowed  to  go  on,  would  bring  ruin  in  their 
train. 

From  this  wearisome,  vexatious  ivalk, 
Mrs.  Henderson  had  not  been  long  re- 
turned, when  her  daughter  came  home  in 
high  spirits,  bringing  with  her  Mary 
Thornton,  and  a  cargo  of  hooks;  she  had 
that  morning  been  appointed  secretary  to 
the  School  Society,  and  felt  no  little  exuU> 
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tation  JKt  lier  .iiBfiortimt  post ;  the  more  so, 
B&MnL  Ford; and  bdf^-dozen  other  good 
mistresses,  were  desirous  of  the  appoint- 
Ili0ltw 

.'Tb^fcoad  another  was  pleased,  because 
Bfiott^il  WsA  'pteased,  and  proud,  because 
Raehd  w^  proud;  but  Mary  Thoratoh 
toQk  no  pfAm  to  hide  her  surprise  and 
sorrow,  that  hw  sister  should  have  ao- 
eepted  jsapb  a  tfcoublesome  office* — **  I  ne- 
v^,*^  ^aid  she^  *^:k^ew  a  treasurer  or  a 
secretary  who  igave  general  satis&ction, 
eveti  among  oar  own  people,  or  when 
^W^  ofiijSiBS  were  filled  by  men ;  and  a* 
mong  the  people  thee  hast  been  with,  I 
do  expect ithou  wilt  find  it  much  worse: 
it  will  occupy  more  of  thy  time  than  thou 
wilt  like — more  of  thy  attention  than  thy 
concerns  will  like — and  more  of  both  than 
tby  I^usbaod  wUllike;  and  if  thou  dost 
neg^Q^:  it,  thou  wilt  be  overwhelmed  with 
bbnaeaod  censure.  Beside  this,  mingling 
with  aM  sqcts  and  parties,  will  only  bring; 
tm^M^  upon  thee.    I  do  wish,  dear  Ba- 
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chel,  thou  wert  a  more  decided  charactet^ 
thou  wouldst  then  be  as  steady  as  thou 
art  really  amiable." 

"Indeed,  Mary,"  replied  Rachel,  gravely, 
"  my  bearing  all  this  proves  me  amiable 
at  least,  if  no  more ;  for  thee  hast  taken  a 
higher  stand  than  is  becoming  in  a  young, 
unmarried  woman ;  and  one  thy  brother 
would  ill  bear,  did  he  know  it." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  offend  either  my* 
brother  or  thee,  llachel ;  hut  our  people 
are  accustomed  to  speak  as  conscience  di- 
rects them.  In  that  spirit  I  have  spokwi 
to  thee  this  morning,  though  very  often 
before,  I  have  weakly  repressed  what  con- 
science urged  me  to  say,  and  that  too  on 
subjects  vital  to  thy  temporal  and  eternal 
interests." 

"  Well,  well,  Mary,  I  dare  believe 
thee  meanest  well,  but  let  me  hear  no 
more  about  it;  I  must  be  useful  in  my 
own  way.  Life  is  not  long  enough  to  stu- 
dy ways  and  means  in ;  we  must  embrace 
_-viii.  every 
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eaery  opportunity  that  offers,  and  shall 
do  but  little  even  then,  I  fancy .'^ 

The  little  party  had  concluded  their 
dianeri  and  Rachel,  eager  as  a  child  with 
4inew  toy,  was  examining  account-books 
la^ge  enough  to  grace  a  merchant's  count- 
ii^house,  when  Thornton,  who  had  re* 
turned  home  to  dress,  hastily  entered  the 
rdom.— "  Heyday  T  exclaimed  he,  "  what 
the  devil  have  we  here  ? — ^Why,  Rachel, 
my^ear,  have  you  taken  up  the  business 
of  accountant^  to  eke  out  dame  Fortune's 
scanty  favours?  if  so,  faith,  my  pretty 
one,  you  had  better  begin  with  your  hus- 
band's accounts,  for  they  are  tout-drfail 
dierangier 

•^Theeart  joking,  Edward,"  smiled  his 
wife,  "  for  thee  well  knowest  I  am  but  an 
idle  accountant;  but  the  School  Society 
have  this  morning  appointed  me  their  se- 
cretary; and  thee  wouldst  have  been 
amused  to  see  the  jealousy  there  was  be- 
tween Ann  Ford,  and  some  others  of  the 
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cDmmittee,  on  account  of  the  preference 
given  me." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Rachel, 
that  you  have  undertaken  the  laborious 
and  stupid  business  of  secretary  for  all  , 
these  idle,  canting  fools,  who  call  them- 
selves a  School  Society,  or  some  such  non- 
sense?" 

"  I  told  thee  wliat  has  occurred,  Ed- 
ward ;  but  it  is  become  a  diilicult  matter 
to  please,  or  even  satisfy  thee." 

"A  difficult  matter  to  please  me!  I. 
should  Hke  to  know  what  man  of  sense 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  wife  trana« 
fcwmed  into  a  drudging  clerk  to  a  parod^ 
of  vulgar,  upstart  hypocrites?  or  what  ^ 
gentleman  would  not  feel  himself  and 
wife  insulted  by  such  a  proposal?  Pray^ 
my  dear,  where  do  you  mean  to  establish: 
your  counting-house?" 

"  Nay,  Edward,"  i-eturned  his  wifi^ 
mildly,  "  thee  art  now  taking  a  very  wrong 
view  of  it ;  I  am  fionorary  secretary  only, 
and  not  to  be  made  a  fag  of.  Henry  Font 
would 
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i976m14:  h93^f^  fclfe  hoDoured  by  his  wife 
being  appointed,  I  assure  tbea" 
/•^  l^^rgr  Ford  isi  a.  fool,  and  bis  wife  no 
l?^tM  l  perhppa  it  is  the  only  honour  she 
Voi|lA.^vi»  •ttajn  to:  and  if  so,  in  folly's 
9W»ft  tefe  ^^  baye  it,  for  I  sw^r  you 
s^)^^  Qot  |}?g}e(?t^  your  child  and  family  to 
scribble  for  them !  nor  shall  my  house  be 
ypUu^d.by  ;^b^r  pick-poeket  accounts.** 
?  !^dwaf4>.  Seward,  I  am  ashamed  of 

'f  PerfeftpS  my.  ppor  girl,  you  have 
iffff^^  0{i[use  to  be  so  than  you  are  aware 
0^*^  repUe4  he,^  in  a  subdue<;i,  almost  sad* 
d^qe^  tone»  at  the  s^me  time  kissing  her 
^pate  chaek ;  "  but  never  mind ;  send 
lifb^k  these  trvtmp^ir^,  vulgar  books,  aqdls 
if  you  m^st  jqin  sfmxe  lady-Bountiful  set, 
let  it  be  the  i^et  ths^t  ]V|rs.  Melville  a][id 
Cl^];a  ^ardcastle  belong  to :  there  is  good 
breeding  and  good  sense  among  them.'- 

"  Tljey  do  not  m^t  pay  views,  Ed- 
war^ — ^thee  knowest  they  fip  not;,  ^n^  iff 
is  not  kind  in  thee  continually  to  bring 
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Clara  in  comparison  Avith  me,  always 
giving  her  a  preference." 

*'  Thou  art  surely  mistaken,  my  child," 
interposed  Mrs.  Henderson;  "Edward 
cannot  so  forget  that  thou  art  the  wife  of 
his  choice,  and  that  for  him  thou  didst 
make  many  sacrifices,  and  thy  family- 
many  likewise." 

Mary  Tliornton  trembled  as  she  caught 
the  fire  of  her  brother's  black  eye.  Some 
internal  feeling,  however,  checked  hia 
fury :  taking  one  stride  across  the  room, 
he  snatched  up  a  full  glass  of  wine,  and 
hastily  swallowing  it,  again  seated  him- 
self.— "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  I  were  not 
going  out  this  evening:  suppose  I  send 
an  excuse,  and  we  spend  it  quietly  toge- 
ther, and  have  down  our  little  Emily  far 
an  hour  ?  By  the  bye,  I  thought  just  now 
she  was  looking  poorly — what  say  you, 
my  dear?" 

"  Oh,  thee  hadst  better  keep  thy  a^ 
pointment,  for  I  am  going  out  immedi- 
ately i 
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ately ;  indeed,  I  wonder  the  chaise  is  not 
here.** 

**  Going  oiit  f  where  are  you  going*  after 
dinner — almost  after  dark  ?  why,  it  will 
be  dark  as  Erebus  in  an  hour !  For  God's 
sake,  my  dear,  do  not  go  out,  unless  you 
can  contrive  that  I  should  accompany  you 
there,  and  call  for  you  to  return.'* 

^  That,  I  fear,  is  impracticable :  thy 
hours,  Edward,  will  not  suit  a  nurse,  nor 
would  they  be  agreeable  to  our  friends; 
But  there  can  be  no  danger ;  the  driver  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  road,  and  I  am 
not  fearful." 

**  And  where,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
wonderful,  is  it  you  are  going  to  this 
evening,  in  so  independent  a  manner?** 

'^  I  am  going  to  Hernshaw ;  there  is  to 
be  a  meeting  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  held,  to  take  into  consideration 
various  means  for  the  bettering  and  im* 
provement  of  the  poor,  particularly  the 
female  poor  of  that  parish ;  and  if  it  werp 
not  for  Emily,  I  would  sleep  there,  for 

D  5  Friends 
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Friends  hold  a  public  sitting  near  Hern- 
shaw  to-morrow, — But,  perhaps,  mother, 
thee  wilt  attend  that,  and  take  me  with 
thee." 

Before  the  old  lady  could  reply,  Thorn- 
ton, starting  from  his  chair,  exclaimed — 
"  Good  God,  Rachel,  what  an  infatuation 
is  yotirs  !  the  morning  wasted  among  self- 
righteous  gossips,  the  afternoon  devoted 

to  those  hated  books,  and  the  evening- 

oh,  'tis  too  ridiculous !  a  delicate  young 
woman,  and  a  gentlewoman,  neglecting 
your  family,  your  lovely  infant,  your  mo- 
ther, and  all  that  ought  to  interest  you, 
and  rambling,  in  darkness  and  danger,  to 
give  countenance- — nay,  to  assist,  in  bum- 
bug  and  deceit !  You  ought  not  to  do  it 
— you  must  not  act  so. — and,  by  G — ■-,  you 
shall  not  go !" 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  heightened 
voice  and  inflamed  eye  with  which  the 
last  sentences  were  uttered,  Rachel  cooUy 
repeated  lier  regret  that  she  could  not  re- 
main all  night  at  Herasbaw,  and  asked 
Mary 
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]^ary  ,Tl)ornton  if  she  did  not  think  the 
Utde  ^1  might  very  well  be  left  for  one 

A  ^^sive  "  Nbr  was  Mary's  only  an- 
swer;, but  Thornton  amply  made  up  for 
deficiencies;  provoked,  vexed,  and  mor- 
ti&^d,  he  gave  way  to  a  violent  burst  of 
pajssipD^  ia  which  he  execrated  his  wife's 
pursuits,  her  education,  her  family,  and 
connexions,  and  swore  roundly  she  should 
givei  them  all  up,  and  devote  her  atten- 
tipn  wholly  to  him  and  to  his  concerns, 
or  he  would  s^ll  off  every  thing,  and  em- 
bark for  America  immediately. 

Rachel  answered  with  spirit,  reminding 
him  of  the  dinner  he  was  now  on  the 
wing  for,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
be  h^id,  all  the  winter,  pursued  the  diver- 
sion of  hunting  and  gamini?.     Retort  and 

recrimination  flew   from  side  to  side— 

'  ■■.■  ■  •< 

Mary  in  vain  interposed — and  on  Mrs. 
Henderson  such  a  torrent  of  abuse  had 
ixeyer  before  fallen.  It  was,  however,  but 
the  wQfk  of  a  few  minutes ;  Thornton  left 
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the  lioiise  in  a  state  of  high  irritation,  and 
Rachel,    disregarding  all   her    husband's    . 
anger,   and  her  sister's  persuasions,  witli 
far  more  spirit   than    prudence,    stepped 
into   the   chaise    that    had   been   waiting    , 
some  time,  and  drove  to  Hernshaw.  I 

Scarcely  was  Rachel  a  mile  from  her  i 
home,  when  the  weeping  Mrs.  Henderson, 
and  the  indignant,  angry  Mary,  were 
aroused  by  a  message  from  nurse,  sum* 
moning  them  both  to  the  nursery.  The 
little  Emily  had,  as  her  father  observ- 
ed, looked  ill  all  day  ;  but  towards  even- 
ing she  became  much  worse — was  fret- 
ful, feverish,  and  restless;  and  while  her 
parents  were  separately  seeking  pleasure, 
each  in  their  own  way,  the  little  creature 
twisted  in  crnvulsive  contortions,  or  start- 
ed in  feverish  restlessness,  in  the  arms  of 
heragitated  grandmother  or  aunt.  Medical 
attendance  was  not  immediately  within 
reach,  but  Mrs.  Henderson  „was  a  well- 
practised  domestic  physician ;  and  when 
Rachel,  after  supping  with  her  friends,  re- 
turned 
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turned  at  a  late  hour,  she  shed  tears  of  gnr- 
titude  on  the  bosom  of  that  kind  mother,^ 
who  thus  sacrificed  the  comforts  of  her 
own  hdme,  and  remained  where  she  sel- 
dom experienced  any  thing  but  vexation, 
to  nurse  and  watch  an  almost  unconscious 
infant 

For  three  long  hours  Rachel  hung  over 
the  little  couch  of  her  child,  and  the  cock 
was  loudly  crowing  his  matin  announce- 
ment, before,  with  a  worn-out  frame  and 
exhausted  spirits,  she  sought  her  yet  lonely 
pillow.  Thornton  returned  soon  after; 
and  hearing  the  child  was  ill,  could  scarce- 
ly be  prevented  from  disturbing  all  the  fa- 
mily, to  satisfy  his  anxiety,  and  send  off  in 
various  directions  in  search  of  medical 
men.  He  did  however  for  once  submit 
to  reason,  and  at  a  late  breakfast-table  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  fancy  that 
discord  ever  found  its  way  within  the  ma- 
gic ring  with  which  love  had  apparently 
encircled  the  little  party.  Emily  was  how- 
ever still  very  far  from  well;  and  the 

friendly 
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friendly  doctor  who  attended  her,  prevail- 
ed on  Mrs,  Henderson  to  remain  a  day  or 
two  with  the  little  invalid,  urging  the  old 
lady  to  keep  both  herself  and  patient  quiet 
and  cool. 

After  breakfast,  the  old  subject  of  a  car- 
riage was  started ;  and  Thornton  saying 
he  had  already  written  to  London  to  send 
him  down  a  handsome  carriage,  invited 
Rachel  to  ride  with  him,  and  look  at  some 
horses  a  neighbouring  nobleman  wished  to 
dispose  of.  To  this  llacliel  cheerfully  as- 
sented ;  and  her  mother,  dreading  to  awa- 
ken a  sleeping  dragon,  forbore  remon- 
strance or  remark ;  and  Mary  quietly  hop- 
ing the  sharp  frost  that  morning  had  not 
injured  the  young  wheats,  and  making 
some  inquiry  respecting  the  barley-sowing,  i 
and  the  green-house,  left  the  room,  scarce- 
ly daring  to  flatter  herself  that  a  hint,  how- 
ever plainly  given,  would  turn  the  current; 
of  her  brother's  thoughts. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  s  fruitless 
ijde  to  the  mansion  of  lord  Exton,  who,  a 
yi{.  complete 
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complete  jockey  himself,  would  perhaps 
hav?  Hoposed  on  the  ignorance  of  Tbomf- 
ton,  had  be  not  fortunately  met  Mr.  Grey- 
sham  on  the  road,  and  pressed  him  into  the 
service^  who,  by  pointing  out  the  defect^ 
af  the  horses,  saved  his  friend  from  that  act 
offoUy. 

In  the  best  possible  spirits,  Thornton 
804  ^  wife  arrived  at  the  Clovers,  and 
drove  slowly  round  the  little  demesne^ 
pointing  out  various  alterations  and  im- 
provements that' were  immediately  to  be 
put  in  a  train. 

On  entering  the  house,  a  servant  tqld 
Rachel,  the  baby  was  worse ;  and,  followed 
by  Thornton,  she  hastened  to  the  nurseryy 
where  the  little  creature  lay  on  Mary's 
lap^  convulsed  and  panting.  Rachel  ha4 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  ev^ry 
bouse  where  father,  mother,  child,  or  ser- 
vant, was  sick,  and  fancied  herself  a  v^r^ 
.9Qsur  ^e  la  merde  <mi  such  occasions ;  bujt 
nw^  libe  swfc  in  hopeless  ii^nitioq,  by  jljl^^ 
side  of  her  child,  and  had  iM^jtbiog  1^  pffiiT 

but 
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l}ut  tears  and  hysterics,  against  which  she 
had  no  power  of  resistance.  Hitherto  her 
aid  had  been  given  nnder  the  influence  of 
good-natured  curiosity,  mingled  with  some 
vanity  ;  but  without  a  particle  of  that  feel- 
ing which  brings  down  the  lofty,  and  melts 
the  proud  spirit  into  tearful  humiliation. 
Of  bereavement,  or  sickness,  she  knew  no- 
thing. Her  father,  the  only  loss  she  had 
ever  sustained,  was  taken  from  her  at  a 
stroke,  and  her  lover  was  ready  to  supply 
the  chasm  thus  made  in  her  friends  and 
affections.  But  the  little  Emily  was  sitf- 
fering,  and  all  the  mother  suffered  with  ■ 
her ;  those  new  feelings  so  lately  awaken- 
ed in  her  soul,  now  wrung  her  very  heart- 
strings— and  who — what  could  supply  the 
place  of  her  child,  if  that  were  snatched 
from  her  by  death  ? — the  monster  whose 
power  she  had  never  yet  contemplated  as 
a  power  possible  to  reach  either  herself  or 
those  she  loved,  and  under  whose  threat- 
enings  her  mind  and  spirits  now  sunk  into 
'lildish  weakness. 

After 
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Ifter  sending  away  the  scarcely- tnsted 
dinner,  Thornton  was  again  seated  by  his 
gtillsufFering  child  and  weepingwife,  when 
aservant  told  him  two  gentlemen  were  be- 
low, who  desired  to  see  him. 

"  Who  are  they  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  never  saw  neither 
of  em  afore." 

**  Say  I  am  particularly  engaged,  and  ask 
flimr  names.  Why  do  you  stand  there?" 
continued  he,  seeing  the  lad  still  lingered 
at  the  door. 

"  Cause,  sir,  I  told  em  that  afore,  and 

they  sed,  '  'twas  no  matter ;  you    didn't 

know  their  names,  but  they  must  see  you." 

"  Tell  them  then  they  will  not  see  me 

anless  they  send  up  their  names." 

"  Will  we  notj  my  fine  fellow ;  there  is 
two  words  to  that  bargain  though !"  e- 
claimed  aruffian-looking  fellow,  wlio  rush- 
ed into  the  room,  followed  by  another, 
who,  closing  the  door,  placed  his  back 
against  it,  with  a  sardonic  grin  of  malici- 
ous gratification,  saying  —  "  You  are  a 
wery 
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wery  pretty  chap  to  think  as  ve  voud  be 
flamined  that  way,  ater  coming  so  iqanXi 
miles  to  nab  ye." 

A  bitter  execration  on  the  blood-hound^-, 
escaped  the  lips  of  Thornton,  as,  making  % 
spring  towards  a  window,  he  hastily  threw 
it  open;  he  was  however  arrested  by  the 
first  man,  and  a  resolute  scuffle  ensued^  iij^ 
wfaiob  Thornton,  who  was  light  mad^  mo- 
tive,, and  powecful,  might  probably  h»y^ 
proved  victorious,  had  not  the  sight  of  hi^ 
wife,  stretched  lifeless  on  the  floor,  u%i 
nerved  his  vigorous  arm.—"  For  God's 
sake  let  me  alone!"  cried  he;  "I  know  |  [ 
am  your  pri8oner,andwiU  resist nplong^yi  i 
but  do  nqt  nfiyrder  all  my  family — my  wife 
you  have  already  destroyed." 

"  No,  no,  master  Thornton  ;  we  ar'n't  no 
murderers;  if  you  behaves  like  agemmaiif 
we  ^hall  behave  so  too.     But  you  and  \ 
aint  no  strangers,  you  know,?nd  we  are  up  I 
to  your  tricks  a  bit" 

-!j**.JJplian4.40§.  ,er,.yPH  will  drive  mQ  I 
o  sin  uoY  "  —  ii">/n8  fi-  madi  , 
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mad  !-^AJk)oater^  more  than  man,  do  you 
not  see  mf  ytifoV* 

^  Come,  ckHDe^  my  fine  fellow,  be  more 
reasonable,  or  else  I  mu3t  make  you :  I  got 
the  darbieft  mSb  enougb  in  my  pocket ; 
bat  you  kn6^  I  never  uses  them  wben  a 
gemman  beltfives  well.  There>  go;  and 
piek  ttpyow  wife,  and  send  thatth^re  luhi 
hetio  or^r  us.some  wiw,  f^  weare  pn^tty 
weHL  done-op  with  this  loagside^'V 

To  tte  females  in  the  room  this  sqqQq 
^mi .  jQtterly^  inexplk^ble;  neither  Mrs- 
Henderson 'S  experieaice  nor  Mary *s  acutCK 
ness  could  help  them  to  more  than  vague 
(Dnjecture.  Tliat  all  was  nott  right  they 
both  knew ;  and  a  dreadful  suspicion  that 
the  ilUfated  youth  had  committed  some 
horrid  deed,  seized  on  the  already-agitated 
mind  of  Mrs.  Henderson  with  such  force,  as 
at  once  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  action 
or  reflection.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
wretched  Rachel  recovered  sufficiently  to 
know,  that  about  seven  hundred  pounds 
would  clear  her  house  of  such  troublesome 

visitors ; 
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visitors ;  but  if  that  were  not  paid,  the 
men,  who  appeared  to  set  a  high  value  on  _ 
their  time,  would,  by  break  of  day,  carry 
off  her  husband  to  a  prison. 

In  this  dilemma  Mrs.  Henderson  was 
applied  to  by  Edward  and  Rachel :  the 
sum  to  ber  unsophisticated  mind  appeared 
immense,  and  she  assured  them  it  was  out 
of  her  power  to  advance  it,  without  the 
consent  of  her  son.    Rachel  complained— 
Edward  swore — and  the  men  were  free 
and  insolent,    until  tbey  and    Thornton 
quarrelled  violently,  in  the  midst  of  whiclv 
a  sudden  and  violent  spasm  seized  the: ' 
a^^tated  heart  of  the  heretofore  tranquiL< ' 
Martha  Henderson,  and  in  an  instant  freed' 
ber  spirit  from  its  clay  tenement,  leavings 
the  senseless  body  alone  a  prey  to  thatl  | 
Ivutality  which  had  thus  hastily  snappeA| 
the  cords  of  life.  ij 

rib  . 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


In  his  fnghtful  state  of  tilings,,  with  his 
mother-in-law  a  corpse  before  him,  his 
wife  more  than  half  dead  with  terror  and 
distress,  and  his  infant  lying  with  every 
appearance  of  approaching  dissolution,  £d«> 
wud  Thornton  sat,  with  fixed  eyes  and 
deihehed  hands,  the  veryjmage  of  de- 
spair; while  the  brutal  minions  of  the  law 
Vt  before  a  well-covered  table  (on  which 
they  had  taken  the  precaution  of  placing 
loaded  pistols),  voraciously  devouring  the- 
good  things  it  contained,  swallowing  bum- 
pers of  wine,  and  enjoying  their  coarse 
jokes,  and  slajig  illustrations.  Maiy 
Thornton  alone  retained  any  thing  like 
presence  of  mind  to  direct,  or  strength  of 
nerve  to  act.  John  Henderson  must  of 
course  be  sent  for ;    but  from  him  she 

knew 
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knew  nothing  but  severity  could  be  ex- 
pected. The  doctor,  who  had  arrived 
most  opportunely  within  five  minutes  of 
Mrs.  Henderson's  seizure,  confirmed  their 
worst  apprehensions — prescribed  for  the 
mother  and  child,  and  kindly  offered  to 
become  himself  the  messenger  of  ill-ti- 
dings to  John  Henderson— an  offer  that 
Mary  received  with  gratitude,  and  at  the 
same  time  dispatched  a  servant  with  a 
hastily- written  note  to  Mr.  Hardcastle^ 
the  only  friend  on  wliom,  in  this  dreadful 
moment,  she  could  turn  her  thoughts  with 
confidence:  from  him,  and  his  little  cirde 
of  immediate  friends,  she  felt  sure  of  cotn-^ 
miseration  and  judicious  advice,  and  be. 
yond  this  her  hopes  did  not  venture  tO" 
stray. 

Arrived  at  the  vicarage,  the  poor  fel- 
low heard  with  dismay  that  the  familyi. 
were  dining  at  sir  Henry  Wilson's,  and 
their  return  home  that  night  uncertain.^! 
"Ob,"  exclaimed  the  man,  "what  will' 
become  o'  my  poor  mistress  then? — and' 
them 
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tfaem  fellcn,  -tbeyll  surely  cfiity  <aff  mas^ 
ier,  afr  ever  moroing  light  do  oome.** 

^  Wfaat  'do  ^^ou  mean  ?--^what  ails  yout 
ioistreU).  and  of  what  men  me  you  &pedk^ 
ing?*^ -asked  *tbe  benevolent  Mrs.  Ward, 
wh^hftdbeeii  the  feithful  servant  of  the 
wsat'&nd  hiS4nster  from  the -hour  of  their 
^nd  whotoow  heard  the  poor  man*^ 
broken  relMion  of  events  with 
the ^nde^t  Sympathy;  and  well  «ware 
bow  d^iroiis  her  master  was  of  rendering 
all- %he  service  in  his  power  to  xfflietion  in 
^isry  form,  she  desired  the  man  to  return 
home,  with  the  assurance  of  immediate  at- 
tmtioh ;  and  then  forwarded  Miss  Thcfrn- 
ton%  note  by  their  own  groom  to  her 
master. 

On  receipt  of  the  note,  it  was  not  the 
wofk  "of  a  moment  to  determine  on  what' 
steps  to  take.  Quickly  as  -four  horses 
ODiiId  draw  them,  Mr.  and  Miss  Hard- 
castle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville,  and  Mr.- 
Grey  sham,  arrived  at  the  Clovers,  to  SUo- 
oour  and  to  ^xmifort  its  distressed  inmates. ; 

"  Oh,'' 
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"  Oh,"  cried  Mary  Thomtoiu  •* 
kind  indeed !  I  knew  Geoige  Hardcastk 
would  not  turn  a  deaf  eiEur  to  our  sorrows; 
but  8o  many  of  you— and  thee,  Marguet 
Melville,  to  leave  thy  own  family— oh,  it 
is  too  good  r  and  Mary  wept  abundantly. 

Mrs.  Melville  and  Clara  bent  their  foot- 
steps towards  the  nursery,  where  Racbd, 
with  the  help  of  an  anodyne  draught;,  had 
wept  herself  into  a  sound  sleep^  and  lay  on 
a  bed,  looking  scarcely  less  a  corpse  than 
her  mother ;  while  the  nurse  sat  rockii^ 
the  moaning  infant,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  sooth  it  into  rest  and  ease. 

The  breathless  remains  of  Mrs.  Hender- 
son were  removed  to  an  adjoining  room ; 
and  what  was  life  and  activity  only  a  few 
hours  before,  now  lay  there  in  all  the 
<<  cold  circumstance  and  clothing  of  the 
king  of  terrors.'* 

**  Alas !"  cried  Clara,  as  she  bent  over 
the  bed  of  death,  **  the  spoiler  has  indeed 
been  here ;  but  who  can  lament  the  change? 
poor  woman !  her  heart  was  wrapped  up 

in 


mthis  only  daugbter^*^tiie  lovely  one  on 
lAam  itiniklew  blight,  has  too  surely  faU 
Irn  I  aiwi  drntlTiT^rT  happier  to  her  than 
fi^ito  witness  evUs  she  could  hot  remove.'' 
.  f<  Her  death,"  replied  Mrs.  Melville^ 
^  baa  HK)6t^probably..saved  her  irom  nuicK 
uneafiUieBs:;  and  to  those  who  lead  a  life 
dCanch  pare  morality,  such  unpretending 
piety,  as  did  Martha  Henderson,  sudden 
death  ia  a  merey^  a  blessing  from  the  hand 
of  Almighty  kindness :  in  such  cases  it  is 
Ae  sarvivor  alpne  who  sufiers;  and  our 
poor  friend  here  will  feel  her  loss  most  se- 
verely; she  never  perhaps  needed  a  mo- 
dier  more  than  at  present— -and  a  more 
indulgent  or  kinder  parent  could  not  be.^ 

**  Poor  soul  !'*  sighed  Mary ;  "  her  heart 
was  soon  broken — sheriffs'  officers — arrests 
-Moaths-~and  quarrelling,  were  alike  un- 
known to  her,  and  the  shock  was  more' 
than  she  could  bear. — Well,  Martha,  I 
loved  thee  in  life^  but  I  do  not  wish  thee 
bfKdL, !  Better  that  thy  child  and  b^r  babe 
were  with  thee ;  but  Racliel's  he^irt  will 

VOL.  IL  £  not 
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not  hurst  so  quickly.  Come,  Margaret—* 
come  Clara — there  is  nothing  lovely  iat 
death ;  it  is  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  stamp*, 
ed  with  its  horrors :  let  us  leave  the  poat 
clay,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  tiie  liv-* 
ing.  Thee,  Margaret,  art  an  experienced 
mother,  and  canst  perhaps  direct  nurs^ 
who  is  very  young,  and  lamentably  igno- 
rant." 

In  the  din  ing- parlour  a  far  diiFerent 
scene  was  performing.  When  Mr.  HaniU. 
castle  and  his  friends  arrived,  the  doo^ 
which  was  locked,  was  opened  by  Mfti 
Harry  Gripe,  a  fellow  who  seemed  to  be 
created  for  the  detestable  calling  he  pun. 
sued,  who,  drawing  somewhat  back,  made 
two  or  three  awkward  attempts  at  a  bow, 
as  the  gentlemen  entered ;  then  carefully 
fastening  the  door  again,  and  putting  the 
key  into  his  pocket,  walked  towards  «> 
table,  covered  with  decanters,  glasses,  Ua, 
where  sat  his  coadjutor  and  Thomtot}. 
Observing  Mr.  Melville  look  surprised  it 
his  caution — "  You  see,  sir,"  said  Harrjr^ 
with 
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a  knowing  nod^  and  in  an  under 
tme^  ^  that  'ere  spark  is  no  new' acquaint- 
aaoe?  he  and  1  knows  one  another  pretty 
tdl :  Tm  up  to  his  rigs  a  bit ;  so  1  takes 
good  care  to  the  door :  fast  bind,  fast  find, 
you  know,  sir — ha !  ba !" 
.  Melville  made  no  reply,  but  turned  to- 
wards Thornton,  who,  as  much  overcome 
bjr  the  brandy  he  had  swallowed  as  by  his 
fedings,  staggered  as  he  attempted  to  rise 
fiiom  the  chair,  and  *'  grinning  horribly  a 
{^lastly  smile,"  held  out  his  cold)  trembling 
hand  to  the  vicar,  exclaiming — ''  Ha, 
George !  what  are  you  here  this  time  of 
night?  I  thought  your  night- cap  had 
been  on  this  hour,  my  boy ! — And  Mel- 
ville and  Greysham  too ! — faith,  you  are 
all  very  good  P* 

"  My  duty,  and  the  kindness  of  my 
fiiends,**  replied  Mr.  Hardcastle,  solemnly, 
^  would  have  brought  us,  at  any  hour, 
Thornton;  but  we  deplore  the  present 
cause :  what,  however,  can  we  do  to  serve 
you?" 

E  2  "Oh 
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''  Oh,*^  cried  Mary  Thomtom  "^  this  ii 
kind  indeed !  I  knew  Georfge  Hardeasde 
fvould  not  turn  a  deaf  eiEU-  to  owr  Mrrowt; 
but  so  many  of  you— and  thee,  Margaret 
Melville^  to  leave  thy  own  family--- oh,  it 
is  too  good !"  and  Mary  wept  abundantly. 

Mrs.  Melville  and  Clara  bent  their  foot- 
f^teps  towards  ,the  nursery,  whare  Radbd, 
with  the  help  of  an  anodyne  draughti  had 
«i^t  herself  into  a  sound  sleeps  and  lay  on 
a  bed,  looking  scarcely  less'a  corpse  than 
tier  mother ;  while  the  nurse  sat  rocking 
the  moaning  infant,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  sooth  it  into  rest  and  ease. 
.:  The  breathless  remains  of  Mrs.  Hender- 
son were  removed  to  an  adjoining  room ; 
and  what  was  life  and  activity  only  a  few 
hours  before,  now  lay  there  in  all  the 
**  CK>ld .  circumstance  and  clothing  of  the 
king  of  terrors.'* 

**  Alas!"  cried  Clara,  as  she  bent  over 
the  bed  of  death,  **  the  spoiler  has  indeed 
been  here ;  but  who  can  lament  the  change? 
poor  woman !  her  heart  was  wrapped  up 

in 
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tUy  tifrnitog' round;  he  met  the  still  stem 
oountenanoe  of  John  Henderson,  who, 
standing  with  his  back  against  the  fireplace, 
-and  cast  into  shade  by  his  dark  clothing, 
had  hitherto  remained  quiet  and  unno- 

tioed. 

.    "Is  that  you,  Mn  Henderson?^  said 

Greysham ;  "  I  am  happy  to  see  you  here." 

**  If  thou  art  happy  to  see  me  here,  Ne- 
ville, thou  mayst  perhaps  be  happy  to  see 
me  in  the! infernal  regions,  of  which  this  is 
^tiurely  »  picture :  but  the  pleasure  is  all 
thy  own ;  I  do  not  partake  in  it,"  replied 
Joho,^  in  A  sterna  melancholy  voice ;  and 
icAising  an  offered  chair,  relapsed  into  si- 
lence.    . 

With  some  difficulty  George  Hardcas- 
tie  learnt  that  Thornton  was  now  taken 
:in  execution  for  seven  hundred  pounds, 
.and  that  the  money  only  would  release 
:  him  fifom  the  fangs  of  the  wretches  who 
( had  seized  him.  — "  What,*'  asked  he, 
:.f  Mr.  Henderson,  is  to  be  done  in  order  to 

E  8  pay 
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pay  this  sum  ?  for  paid  no  doubt  it  must 
be,  or  Thornton  must  go  to  gaol." 

"  The  most  proper  place  for  him  ;  there 
let  him  go,"  replied  Henderson,  in  the 
same  stem  tone. 

"  That  must  not  be,"  resumed  the  vi- 
car ;  "  it  would  only  be  making  bad  worse. 
Your  sister's  peace  and  prosperity  depend 
on  her  husband,  as  does  that  of  her  in- 
fant: a  gaol  will  not  improve  either  his 
fortune  or  his  morals,  but  it  will  inevitably 
injure  both  i  we  must  therefore  devise 
some  plan  to  prevent  such  an  evil." 

"  I  dare  believe  that  thou  sayest  right, 
George  Hardcastle.  I  do  not  know  any 
way  by  which  Edward  can  be  kept  out  of 
gaol,  except  by  paying  the  money  that 
these  men  demand — money,  not  due  fat 
the  necessary  articles  of  life,  but  money  lost 
at  a  gaming-table,  and  towards  that,  friend 
George,  I  never  will  pay  one  farthing! 
My  mother's  life  has  been  sacrificed  to 
^_  this  man's  vices — my  sister's  wilt  b«  th9 
^B  same; 

I m 
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same;  nothing  can  save  them,  and  the 
sooner  the  climax  arrives,  the  better !" 

"  If  you  think  so,  most  lenient  judge 
and  affectionate  brother,"  interposed 
Tbomton,  fiercely,  "  the  way  is  ready 
enough.  Harry  has  a  pair  of  pistols  load- 
ed, send  the  contwits  of  one  through  my 
bew^  and  the  other  through  your  sister's ; 
the  diild  will  soon  die  of  itself,  and  your 
<£niax  be  complete  indeed." 

"  Thoutalkest  hkeunto  afijolor  a  mad- 
man; but  I  marvel  not  at  that" 

"  Nay,  do  not  quarrel,"  said  Mr.  Mel- 
ville ;  "  have  some  respect  both  for  the 
living  and  the  dead  ;  lay  aside  all  feud  and 
animosity,  and,  for  God's  sake,  meet  like 
brothers  and  Christians !" 

'■  Brothers  and  Christians !"  repeated 
Thornton,  with  a  bitter  sneer ;  "  they  are 
high-sounding  terms;  but,  if  there  is  any 
meaning  attached  to  them,  it  is  a  profana- 
tion to  use  them  here — enemies  and  devils 
jQuld  be  &r  more  appropriate." 

*  Peace,  peace,  Thornton !"  urged  the 
E  4  vicar : 
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vicar;  "you  are  surrounded  by  friends; 
all  desirous  of  serving  you  ;  be  calm,  and 
candidly  say  in  what  way  this  can  be 
done." 

"  I  will  say  any  thing — do  any  thing- 
be  any  thing  you  require,  Hardcastle,"  re- 
plied Thornton,  subdued  almost  to  tear* 
"  Were  all  men  such  as  you  are,  I  should 
not  have  become  what  I  am ;  but  retroi- 
spection  or  complaint  is  useless.  I  haw 
been  a  fool,  and  worse  than  a  fool,  and  am 
now  most  miserable,  N^othinghut  paying 
ihe  money  can  release  me,  and  of  that  I 
have  no  hope ;  for  though  I  have  never 
touched  one  shilling  of  Rachel's  fortune^ 
her  Christian  brother  would  rather  let  ma 
die  in  a  gaol,  than  allow  her  to  pay  these 
men  out." 

"  TIiou  sayest  truly,  Edward  ;  for  not 
all  thy  wife's  fortune  would  suffice  to  pay 
thy  debts  of  extravagance :  thou  art  ba^ 
and  bad  must  be  thy  end." 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Henderson," 
replied  the  vicar,  "  if  I  say,  that  your  re- 
'  ':.  proachesi 
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pAtodie^  however  jtefly  incurred,' are  ex-^ 
tremely  out  of'place  nay/  crueli  just  now. 
Your  feelings  are  tloubtless  very  keen  on 
this  punfol  obcmion,  but  that  will  not  ex- 
cuse you  from  performing  your  duty* 
Thornton  must  be  released,  and  you  are 
the  proper  person  to  assist  thus  far  in  re* 
daiming  the  ffrodigal.*^ 

*  •*  Thou  mayst  talk,  friend  George,  as 
iong  as  thou  pleasest — ^it  is  thy  profession ; 
but  I  agaiir  repeat,  I  will  never  pay  a  far- 
thing of  that  man's  debts,  created  by  gam- 
Uingy  and  by  other  crimes,  of  which  I  am 
ignorant:  thou  wilt  therefore  take  what 
steps  seem  best  in  thy  judgment." 

Disgusted  with  the  cold-heartedness  of 
the  rigid  Quaker,  George  Hardcastle  turn* 
ed  from  him  in  silence,  and  withdrew  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room  with  his  friend^ 
jto  consult  on  the  best  means  of  settling 
the  affair. 

*  Thornton  was  sunk  on  the  table^  with 
his  face  buried  in  his  two  hands,  and  the 
men  were  both  fidlen  asleep ;  the  pistolf 

US  lay 
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lay  on  the  table,  and  the  neglected  candles 
scarcely  afforded  sufficient  light  to  discover 
the  surrounding  objects,  when  a  gentle 
knocking  at  the  door  was  heard  by  Mr. 
Greysham  alone ;  an  instant  afler  it  was 
repeated  louder,  and  then  louder  still,  ac- 
companied by  a  female  voice,  exclaiming 
— "  For  God's  sake,  open  the  door  !* 

*'  Vat's  that  'ere  ?"  cried  Gripe,  starting 
up  and  seizing  a  pistol ;  "  who  dares  to 
open  the  door  if  I  doesn't  bid  him  ?" 

"  The  key  is  in  my  pocket,  and  nobody 
goes  out  nor  in,  without  my  leave,"  said  his 
friend  Will. 

Theknocking,  however,  continued ;  and 
at  Hardcastle's  request,  the  door  was  at  last 
opened,  while  Harry  stood  near  Thornton, 
pistoUnhand,to  prevent  an  escape, of  which 
they  appeared  to  entertain  great  apprehen« 
sion.  Nosoonerwas  the  door  opened,  than, 
pale,  trembling,  and  still  wild  with  terror, 
Rachel  rushed  into  the  room,  followed  by 
Clara,  whose  dishevelled  hair  and  fati* 
gued  countenance  ill  accorded  with  ber 
gala 
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^la  dress,  which,  though  covered  with  a 
large  shawl,  peeped  out  here  and  there,  as 
if  in  mockery  of  the  surrounding  misery. 
— *•  Look  up,  Edward !"  cried  she,  flying 
to  her  husband — "  look  up,  my  dear,  and 
tell  me  why  these  ruffian  murderers  still 
remain  here  ? — why  are  they  not  paid  and 
sent  away  ?" 

"  I  have  no  money,"  groaned  Edward; 
"  your  brother  refuses  it,  and  I  must  go 
with  them  to  gaol :  a  chaise  is  ordered  to  be 
Iiere  at  five." 

"  At  five !"  shrieked  Rachel ;  "  it  is  now 
long  past  four.  But  thee  shalt  not  go 
there,  my  husband — I  will  save  thee!" 

Rachel's  exhausted  spirits  could  holdout 
no  longer;  she  sunk  down  by  her  hus- 
band, who,  folding  her  in  his  arms,  actu- 
ally wept  on  her  bosom,  the  tears  of  bit- 
tet  repentance  and  deeply-felt  contrition. 

I  It-"  For  Heaven's  sake  end  this   scene  !" 
Wtd  Clara,  "  or  the  whole  family  will  he 
estroyed.    Rachel   was  calm  up  stairs ; 
but  this  is  torture  !" 

E  6  "We 
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pli^  Greiyi^baoau. :''  bow  ^t  to'  secare  the 
jnonev  wJ^h  ^q  jodust;  adi/^nce^  since  Mi* 
ll^ndersoni9tii)>boroly  jrelUs^  to  lend  any 

I  *f  Let  JUm^  J^9^iibi3  pelt  and  wcurship 
St,"  cned  Clan^  icK%nantly;  ^  pow  Ha-* 
chel,  by  her  mother's  death,  b^cornqs  unr 
eontroUedriQistoese  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
dwhipb  tihis  jworldly-mindied  brother  must 
pay  within  three  montbs  from  this  day; 
and  surely  on  that,  money  may  bp  raised 
^o  pay  oS*  this  unfortunate  affair*  without 
much  difficulty." 

**  Is  this  the  Qase,  sir?  Does  Mrs, 
Thornton  become  entitled  to  such  a  sum 
on  her  mother's  death  ?"  asked  Mr»  Met- 

.  **  Verily,  the  maiden  Clara  say eth  true; 
b]ut  thpu  wilt  bear  in  mind,  that  Rachel 
Thornton's  fortune  is,  by  settlement,  se- 
cured  to  herself  and  trustees,  of  which'  I 
,^m  one." 

^'  True^  sir,"  interrupted  George  Hard** 

castle„ 


nstle,  ^and  I  am  another;  buiait  that 
settlement  the  Auin  of  five  thousand  pounda 
only  is  named;  if  therefore  yoaV  sistef 
diboses  to  release  her  husband,  she  iias 
the  power^  independently  of  you;  and 
friends  who  will  advance  the  money  ini^ 
taediately.** 

^  If  I  choose  r  cried  Hachel,  raising 
her  pale,  tearfiil  face..  "  What  is  the  use 
of  money,  but  to  procure  us  comfort  ?  I 
would  give  all  I  have  to  undo  the  misery 
of  this  day.  John's  hard  heart,  I  knowi 
Will  not  relent ;  but  if  any  of  you  will  ad- 
vance the  sum,  Edward  and  I  will  give 
you  whatever  iiS  required  as  security.** 

*•  Thou  wUt  soon  make  wings  for  the  mo- 
ney thy  father  saved,  if  thou  thus  yieldeth 
to  the  folly  of  thy  he^rt,  and  becoraeth 
{wider  to  thy  husband's  vices,'*  said  Hen- 
derson, in  a  deep  and  bittw  tone.  **  Bqt 
here,"  continued  he,  hearing  a  rumbling 
noise  in  the  hall,  *^  here  cometh  thy  mo* 
therms  last  dress— the  coffin  which-  thou 
hast  prepared  her— the  shroud  thy  hus- 
band's. 
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band's  vices  wove !  Fare  thee  well,  Ra- 
chel ;  for  verily  from  henceforth  thou  and 
I  shall  be  its  strangers." 

"  Nay,  John,  go  not  so — say  not  I 
murdered  our  mother !"  franticly  screamed 
she,  breaking  from  her  husband,  and 
clinging  to  her  brother's  arm ;  "  it  was 
not  I  who  killed  her ! — it  was  not  Edward ! 
Oh,  no,  no!  it  was  these  frightful  men, 
whom  thee  wilt  not  send  away." 

John  rudely  shook  her  off,  and  stalked 
stiffly  across  the  room ;  when  Thornton, 
seeing  his  wife  fall  insensible  into  Clara's 
arms,  and  forgetful  at  that  moment  of 
every  thing  but  the  insult,  rushed  after 
him,  and  with  one  vigorous  blow  sent 
him  reeling  towards  the  door,  which  the 
men  now  held  open ;  and  following  the 
blow  with  a  kick,  John  fell  with  violence 
against  his  mother's  coffin,  which  was  at 
that  moment  carried  past  the  door,  so  that 
the  men  who  carried  it,  losing  their  hold, 
both  the  coffin  and  John  fell  on  the  mar- 
ble floor  with  a  dreadful  crash. 

'Softly, 
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^Softly,  softly,  my  fine  fellof!  not 
quite  so  fast,  if  you  please  !"  cried  Gripe, 
seizing  Thornton's  arm,  as  he  would  hare 
followed  the  prostrate  John;  "  them  are 
some  of  your  old  tricks;  but  you  know, 
my  pretty  spark,  old  birds  ar'n't  to  hi 
caught  with  cliaff:  you've  slipped  through 
our  fingers  afore  now,  but  you  vont  to- 
day. I  say,  you  fellers  outside  there,  let 
me  know  vhen  the  chay  comes!" 

Now  it  happened,  that  the  "chay"  had 
been  there  for  an  hour;  but  Thornton, 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  liberal,  in- 
dulgent master,  was  too  well  beloved  by 
his  domestics,  to  be  hurried  by  any  act  of 
theirs  to  a  gaol;  and  there  the  chaise 
might  have  stood  until  midnight,  without 
their  announcing  it,  and  Messrs.  Gripe 
and  Will  would  have  remained  some  time 
longer  at  the  Clovers,  had  not  Jolin  Hen- 
derson, on  recovering  his  legs  and  his 
senses,  while  the  people  were  placing  his 
mother  in  her  coffin,  walked  forth  to  in- 
hale the  fresh  morning  breeze:  seeing  a 
chMse 
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chaise  in  waiting,  and  hearing  that  it  was 
ordered  the  da}-  hefore  by  two  strangers, 
who  came  by  the  stage  to  Hanby,  filled 
with  anger  against  Thornton,  he  hurried 
back  to  the  door  of  the  parlour,  and  loud- 
ly announced  the  chaise,  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  any  arrangement  for  the  libC' 
ration  of  his  sister's  husband.  In  this 
pious  wish  he  was  however  disappointed ; 
an  order  on  the  bankers  of  Neville  Grey- 
sham  had  satisfied  the  catchpoles,  and  a 
promise  of  payment  from  the  first  money 
received  on  his  wife's  account,  had  satis- 
fied Neville  Greysham ;  Harry  Gripe, 
therefore,  opened  the  door,  and  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  any  Quaker  could  re- 
quire, called  out — "  I  say,  old  Broadbrim, 
my  boy !  tell  them  'ere  fellers  to  wait  a 
bit,  while  the  gemmen  get  some  break- 
fast; and,  d'ye  hear,  old  Sturdy!  give  the 
lads  a  dram,  this  fresh  morning,  or  they 
vont  think  much  of  your  yea  and  nay." 
-  ■  Henderson  made  no  reply,  but  walked 
tactile  stables ;  and  while  the  horees  were 
9rijn'.  bein£^. 
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Htig  put  to  his  late  mother's  carriage, 
stood  quietly  awaiting  the  silent  remains 
of  that  loved  parent,  for  whom  a  hearse 
was  now  prepared. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Ra> 
chel  could  be  persuaded  to  remain  below, 
until  ber  mother  was  carried  out  of  the 
Louse.  She  could  not  clearly  comprehend 
all  that  had  passed,  nor  remember  all  that 
her  brother  had  said ;  but  a  sense  of  some- 
thing dreadful  pressed  upon  her  heart; 
and  a  longing  to  be  near  her  child,  urged 
her  up  stairs.  Clara,  however,  detained 
her  in  the  library,  adjoining  the  parlour, 
with  her  brother  and  her  lover,  until  the 
heavy  rumbling  of  wheels  announced  the 
departure  of  the  hearse,  followed  by  the 
stern,  vindictive  John,  and  then  prevailed 
on  her  to  retire  to  her  own  bed,  and  en- 
deavour to  obtain  rest. 

Under  Mrs,  Melville's  matronly  care, 
the  little  Emily  had,  during  that  dreadful 
night,  recovered  wonderfully ;  but  Rachel 
was  no  longer  a  proper  nurse — and  the 
girl 
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^rl  who  attended  it  unfit  for  her  situation ; 
Mrs.  Melville  therefore  promised  to  pro- 
cure her  a  proper  nurse  in  the  course  of 
the  day;  and  having  done  all  that  could 
be  "devised  for  the  comfort  of  the  family, 
and  the  amelioration  of  Rachel's  snfferingsf, 
the  friends  once  more  sought  their  own 
peaceful  homes. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Under  the  care  of  her  new  nurse,  the 
little  Emily  soon  became  a  fine,  healthy 
child.  Rachel  did  not  immediately  reco- 
ver the  blow  which  had  shaken  her  nerves, 
nor  her  brdth^r  the  blow  which  had  sha- 
ken his  bones,  and  for  which  he  imme- 
diately commenced  an  action  at  law  against 
Edward  Thornton. 

Kdward  laughed  heartily  at  John's  man- 
ner of  takiiigrevenge;  declaring  he  should 
not 
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not  care  if  he  did  pay  a  hundred  pounds 
for  the  pleasure  of  kicking  the  curmud- 
geon :  he  would,  however,  treat  Rachel 
with  a  month  in  London :  the  jaunt  would 
do  her  good :  beside,  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce her  to  some  of  his  friends  there,  and 
would,  at  the  same  time,  employ  good 
counsel  to  defend  his  cause,  which  Hen- 
derson seemed  bent  on  making  as  expen- 
sive and  troublesome  as  possible.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  his  mother  and  brother 
expostulated  with  him  on  the  impropriety 
of  incurring  such  an  expence,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  indebted  to  friendship  for 
his  liberty  ;  or  that  George  Hardcastle 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  the  form, 
and  hinted  that  the  late  crops  ought  now 
to  be  in :  he  must  mn  up  to  town — must 
see  his  own  attorney,  and  retain  counsel 
— his  people  would  see  to  the  form,  and 
put  in  the  proper  crops — they  knew  more 
about  it  than  he  did,  and  a  month  would 
i  but  of  little  consequence. 

ira  tried    her    influence  with   Mrs. 
Thornton, 
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Thornton,  by  claiming  her  oft-repeated 
-promise  of  being  present  at  her  marriage, 
.which  was  to  take  place  in  May,  when 
;  Sophia  Hopetown  would  also  give  her 
.band,  with  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to 
George  Hardcastle,  and  succeed  Clara  as 
mistress  of  the  vicarage ;  and  Mrs.  Mel- 
.  ville  hoped  she  would  not  leave  her  child ; 
.Jbut  Rachel  thought  the  child  did  better 
r  without  her  than  with  her,  nurse  was  bo 
clever ;  Sarah  Yerbury  was  going  to  Loti* 
don,  and  she  could  not  think  of  disap- 
pointing her  and  Edward ;  but  they  should 
■  all  be  home  at  the  end  of  May,  and  surely 
vClara,  after  waiting  so  long,  may  well 
,^&it  until  then, 

,  "  The  very  reason,  my  dear  Rachel," 
;:repUed  Clara,  "  why  these  marriages  cao- 
;  not  be  deferred  any  longer  is,  our  having 
waited  so  long;  but  Mount  Bank,  after 
'  so  many  delays,  is  at  last  habitable,  and 
Sophia  declares  the  vicarage  to  be  perfec- 
tion i  so  you  see  if  I  do  not  consider  Sot 
»l~.  myselfj 

,BOJ.:. 


myself;  I  must  for  others.  George  is  iixi^ 
patient,  and  Neville  somewhat  so." 

**  Well,  Clara,  thee  deservest  "to  be 
happy ;  and  in  marrying  the  man  of  thy 
heart,  aiid  the  man  whom  thee  believest 
to  be  faultless^  I  hope  thou  wilt  find  hap- 
piness; but  trust  me,  Clara,  a  married  life 
is  n6t  iaHpeace,  though  neither  the  want  of 
mon€fy,  not  stern  brothers,  can  destroy 
your  comfort." 

Clara  kissed  the  delicate  cheek  of  her 
fiiiend,  as  she  replied — **  Oh,  could  I  but 
persuade  you  and  your  Edward  to  lovtf 
your  farm,  your  home,  your  child,  and 
each  othelr^  better  than  you  love  the  world  I 
to  remain  here  among  your  friends,  and 
bring  your  expences  within  your  income, 
who  would  be  happier — ^who  more  blest^ 
than  my  dear  Rachel !" 

•*  Well,  Clara,  when  we  return  froirr 
London,  thee  shall  see  us  domesticated  to 
thy  heart*8  content:  I  will  try  thy  plan, and 
if  it  does  not  prosper,  I  can  but  return  to 
my  own ;  but  to  London  we  must  go :.  it 

is 
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Is  more  than  pleasure  that  calls  Edward 
there  now,  and  for  many  reasons  I  wish  to 
go  with  him." 

Rachel  had  never  before  felt  any  desire 
to  accompany  her  husband  in  any  of  his 
excursions,  but  now  her  heart  was  set  on 
so  doing  ;  and  the  cause  lay  buried  in  her 
own  bosom  tliat  thus  urged  her,  and  it 
was  one  that  undermined  her  peace  and 
health  together. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson, an  ill-folded,  ill  spelt,  dirty  letter 
was  put  into  Mrs.  Thornton's  hand ;  it 
warned  her,  in  general  and  evasive  terms, 
against  letting  her  husband  visit  London 
without  her — spoke  of  low  company,  bad 
habits,  and  infideHty  to  his  marriage  vows; 
but  bore  neither  signature  nor  postmark, 
nor  was  any  name  mentioned  in  it,  and 
the  spelling  and  composition  were  both  so 
bad,  that  little  could  be  made  out  beyond 
an  attempt  at  disturbing  her  peace  ;  it  had 
however  the  effect  on  Rachel  of  making 
her  anxious  to  accompany  Edward,  and 
whea 
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when  he  proposed  it,  her  ready  acquies- 
cence proceeded  from  other  causes  than 
that  of  obhging  him,  or  the  prospect  of 
pleasure  it  offered.  This,  however,  deli- 
cacy prevented  her  naming  to  any  one ; 
and  the  hectic  spot  that  frequently  burnt 
brightly  on  her  cheek,  was  by  all  consi- 
dered as  the  effect  of  her  late  loss. 

By  means  best  known  to  himself,  Thorn- 
ton became  possessed  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money — purchased  a  pair  of  fine  horses 
— got  a  handsome  carriage  sent  down  from 
town — hired  a  dashing  coachman,  and  after 
displaying  the  equipage  for  a  few  days  in 
the  country,  mounted  the  dickey  by  the 
side  of  his  coachman,  and,  with  imperials 
fastened  on  the  top,  two  servants  in  the 
rumble-tumble  behind,  and  Mrs.  Yerbury 
and  Rachel  in  the  carriage,  drove  off",  quite 
in  the  style  of  a  four-in-hand  ckib  man. 

During  the  journey,  Thornton  was  in 
the  best  possible  temper  and  spirits;  and 
Mrs.  Yerbury,  a  very  good-natured,  silly 
sort  <rf  woman,  with  an  abundance  of 
money. 
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money,  and  a  scarcity  of  thought,  wa« 
continually  applauding  her  own  foresight*^ 
and  her  own  sagacity,  in  having  encouraged 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Thornton  an4 
her  husband. — "  And  now,  my  dear  Ra- 
chel," continued  she, "  think  what  a  happy 
wife  you  are;  I  am  sure,  whatever  ilU 
natured  people  may  say  against  him,  I 
don't  know  a  more  pleasant  man  than 
Thornton;  but  people  in  the  country  are 
so  prejudiced:  I  suppose  you  will  lead 
quite  a  different  life  in  London  ?" 

"  I  conclude  we  shall,"  replied  Rachel: 
"  Edward  has  written  to  a  friend  of  his 
to  look  out  for  a  house  that  he  thinks  will 
suit  us,  but  not  to  engage  it  until  we  ar» 
rive :  I  must  get  thee  to  look  at  it,  Sarah, 
for  I  know  hut  little  of  these  things." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  will  look  at  it,  and  tell 
you  in  a  twinkling  if  it  will  do !  So  Miss 
Hardcastle  is  going  to  be  married  at  last, 
is  she?  well,  who  would  have  thought  she 
would  have  done  so  well !  but  she  wa$ 
something  new,  and  Mr.  Greysham  baj 
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seen  all  the  ymitig  ladies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood so  often,  that  he  was  smitten 
with  novelty,  I  suppose,  for  she  is  no  great 
beauty." 

**  The  gentlemen  think  her  very  beau- 
tiful, I  assure  thee.  But  what  dost  thee 
think  of  George  Hardcastle  marrying  So- 
phia Hopetowii,  with  so  large  a  fortune?" 

"  Oh,  that  does  not  surprise  me  at  all! 
he  is  a  fine  young  man,  and  the  match 
was  made  up  between  his  cousin,  lady  Sa- 
rah Belmont,  and  Mrs.  Clarendon  :  lady 
Hopetown  is,  I  fancy,  a  mere  cipher  among 
them. — By-the-bye,  Rachel,  how  is  it  you 
are  so  intimate  with  them  ?  for  they  ap- 
pear to  me  to  think  themselves  above 
every  one  who  cannot  ferret  out  some 
titled  relation  at  least." 

"  Thee  art  mistaken  in  thinking  so,  Sa- 
rah, for  considering  the  Melvilles,  Neville 
Greysham,  Clara,  and  George,  as  one 
femily,  they  are  amiable,  kind,  and  friend- 
ly, beyond  the  expression  of  any  words  I 
can  command :  I  know  but  little  of  Sophia, 

VOL.  u.  F  but 
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but  tliey  all  speak  very  highly  of  her,  and 
certainly  she  has  no  appearance  of  pride." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that ;  I  always  thought  them  proud ;  when 
I  return  I  will  call  on  them  all ;  but  they 
do  not  visit  much  in  our  circle,  and  some 
of  the  ladies,  particularly,  think  but  little 
of  the  vicar's  preaching ;  they  say  it  is  all 
cold  morality  and  legality,  and ** 

"  I  am  no  judge  of  that,"  interrupted 
Rachel ;  "  but  I  have  read,  from  the  Upa 
of  Divine  Wisdom,  that '  by  the  fruit  shall 
the  tree  be  known ;'  and  the  fruits  borne 
by  Greorge  Hardcastle  are  certainly  those 
of  righteousness  and  peace.  I  could  wish 
that  Clara  would  enter  into  the  spirit  <rf 
active  usefulness,  so  general  in  the  circle 
thee  alluded  to,  because  I  think  her  influ- 
ence would  be  of  consequence ;  but  her 
notions  on  that  subject  are  a  little  peculiar, 
and  she  will  not  be  convinced :  however,  I 
do  not  despair,  when  we  return,  of  brin^ 
ing  her  round." 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  an  inn,  soA 
Thorutoa 
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feornlon  was  in  a  moment  at  the  door. — 
"  Well,  ladies,  how  do  ?  Rachel,  my  dear, 
you  look  pale — a  little  fatigued,  I  fancy. 
Have  courage,  my  little  girl — one  stage 
more,  and  you  shall  dine  at  Ibbotson's; 
yonder  see,  in  the  midst  of  smoke,  is  the 
old  pepper-caster,  as  we  call  St.  Paul's. 
Look  well  at  it  now,  for  you  will  see  but 
little  of  it  in  town." 

It  was  rather  an  unhappy  observation, 
for  though  but  little  given  to  reflection, 
Rachel  could  not  now  help  recalling  the 
circumstances  of  her  visit  to  that  cathedral, 
and  the  conversation  that  ensued ;  arid  bow 
she  should  meet  those  kind  friends,  or 
how  shun  the  keen  inquirj'  of  Josiah 
Bowen's  dark  eye,  for  some  moments  oc- 
cupied all  her  thoughts;  and  something 
very  like  regret  deepened  the  pensive 
shade  that  before  marked  her  soft  brow. 

Mrs.  Yerbury,  who  could  not  think, 
and  m^st  talk,  soon  dispelled  the  dream 
of  other  days,  by  exclaiming — "  Do  those 
friends  of  yours,  Mrs.  Thornton,  intend  to 
F  2  vegetate 
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vegetate  at  Hanby  and  Banwell  all  theii' 
lives,  as  they  have  done  the  last  year,  hum- 
drumming  on,  amidst  fields  and  parks, 
neither  dead  nor  alive  ?" 

"  If,  Sarah,  thee  meanest  to  ask  if  they 
will  continue  to  make  Hanby  and  Ban- 
well  their  homes,  I  believe  I  may  answer 
thee  in  the  affirmative ;  but  neither  Mar- 
garet nor  Clara  would  allow  thy  charge 
of  being  neither  dead  nor  alive  to  be  just; 
nor  can  I,  for  if  ever  life  was  enjoyed,  it 
is  by  them ;  and  Clara  will,  at  Mount 
Bank,  draw  a  little  world  around  her,  that 
will  occupy  all  her  time  and  thoughts. 
To  own  a  truth,  Sarah,  that  I  have  never 
owned  before,  I  am  often  inclined  to  envy 
both  Margaret  and  Clara ;  and  the  more 
I  see  of  them,  the  more  I  marvel  at  their 
unclouded  happiness." 

"  What  nonsense,  Rachel!  You  envy 
any  one  indeed  !  you  who  are  married  to 
the  man  of  your  choice!  the  man  for 
whom  you  offended  your  brothers!  £oc 
whom  you  deserted  the  religion  of  your 
^forefathers! 
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forefetha^!  for  Whom  you  braved  public 
censure,  and  whom  you  appeared  to  love 
beyond  the  love  of  women !" 

All  that  is  very  true,  Sarah^  but——'* 
No  buts,  I  pray  you,  Mrs.  Thornton. 
I  really  am  astonished !  a  husband  so  kind 
as  yours  is»'  who  never  contradicts  you  in 
any  thing,  but  allows  you  to  go  where 
you  please,  and  do  as  you  please-— oh,  I 
imr  indeed  a8f(Hiished  i'* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  astonishment, 
the  carriage  drew  up  at  Ibbotson*s  Hotel, 
md  new  xnatter  for  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration burst  on  both  the  ladies.  The 
ixrother  of  Mrs.  Yerbury,  to  whose  house 
she  was  now  going,  lived  in  one  of  the 
-etty  squares,  a  sober  honest  citizen,  who 
passed  all  his  forenoons  in  a  counting-house, 
diiied  at  five  o'clock  with  his  family,  went 
to  the  theatre,  played  whist  whilst  his 
daughters  sung,  or  took  a  drive  to  Hamp- 
'Stead  in  the  evening.  How  to  get  to  this 
brother  was  the  matter  in  debate.  Ed- 
Ward,  though  free  to  a  fault  with  all  he 
-I  f8  possessed. 
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possessed,  could  not  risk  the  springs  of  his 
new  carriage,  by  sending  it  into  the  city, 
to  thread  its  way  amongst  drays,  waggons, 
and  luggage  carts.  Mrs.  Yerbury  expect- 
ed to  liave  met  her  brother,  or  his  clerk, 
waiting  with  a  carriage  of  some  kind  ;  but 
she  was  disappointed,  and  forthwith  began 
to  fret. 

The  waiter  said  he  coujd  procure  her 
"  a  number,"  or  they  would  send  for  a 
"  glass  coach"  for  her. 

Mrs.  Thornton  urged  her  to  take  her 
dinner  in  peace,  and  by  that  time  her 
brother  would  probably  send;  reminding 
her  that  they  were  at  least  an  hour  earlier 
than  they  had  expected  to  be :  but  that 
was  impossible. — "  What,  dine  in  a  tra- 
velling dress  !   Oh,  no,  that  she  could  not !" 

In  the  midst  of  this  harangue,  Mr. 
Brownlow  was  announced ;  and  in  the 
bustle  of  congratulation  and  excuse,  the 
shaking  of  hands,  and  inquiries  after  the 
"  dear  boys,"  sister  Brownlow,  and  brdther 
Yerbury,  Mary's  lameness,  Jane's  weak 
eyeSi 
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cq^efl^  ^unD-6  hair,  and  Honora's  teeth,  Ra* 
diel  wafl^  fi)r  a  few  moments,  almost  for- 
gotten. 

Mrs.  Yerbury,  however,  soon  recollect- 
ed,  and  introduced  her  as  a  very  particular 
fnend  and  favourite. 

Mr.  Srownlow  was  warm  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  kindness,  and  invited  Rachel 
to  visit  his  family,  with  a  friendliness  that 
distanced  all  etiquette. — *^  Though,"  con- 
tinued he,  *'  I  know  I  am  out  of  ruljp  and 
order  here ;  my  wife  and  the  girls  shall 
call  on  you  :  Mrs.  Thornton,  is  this  to  be 
your  home  ?  or  have  you  a  house  ?'' 

Rachel  replied  that  she  expected  they 
should  remove  into  a  house  very  soon, 
but  Mr.  Thornton  would  tell  him  better 
than  she  could. 

On  inquiring  for  Thornton,  the  waiter 
said  a  note  had  been  sent  for  the  gentle- 
man some  hours  since ;  that  Mr.  Thornton, 
after  having  read  it,  ordered  dinner  at 
seven,  and  went  out  immediately. 

"  Dinner  at  seven !"  repeated  Rachel, 
her  dirty  ill-written   letter  immediately 

F  4  recurring 
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recurring  to  her  recollection,  and  a  pang  of 
the  most  unmixed  bitterness  she  had  ever 
felt  shooting  through  her  heart;  pale  and 
trembhng,  she  sunk  into  the  first  chair 
that  offered  itself;  and  Mrs.  Yerbury,  at- 
tributing all  to  fatigue,  rang  the  bell,  and 
then  began  to  explain  how  poorly  "  dear 
Mrs.  Thornton"  had  been  of  late;  that 
Thornton,  who  was  the  tenderest,  most 
indulgent  husband  in  the  world,  had 
brought  her  up  to  town,  just  to  try  what 
change  of  air  and  scene  would  do  for  her. 
— "  Here,  Warren,"  continued  she,  to  the 
servant,  "  bring  your  lady  a  glass  of  wine 
and  a  biscuit — travelling  two  days  has 
been  too  much  for  her." 

"  Have  you  been  two  days  coming  from 
home?"  inquired  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Yes,  indeed  have  we ;  that  is,  we  did 

not  set  off  yesterday  until  after  breakfast, 

and  we  did  not  travel  after  dinner,  nor 

before  breakfast  this  morning.     But  here 

come& 
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^wmes  Warren  with  the  wine.  There,  my 
dear,  drink  that,  and  yoa  will  be  better." 

"  I  am  not  always  this  fine  lady,"  said 
Rachel,  smiling,  as  she  supped  her  wine. 
"  Friend  Brownlow  will  find  me  strong 
and  well,  if  she  calls  in  the  morning." 

"  A  little  alarmed,  perhaps,  at  being  so 
completely  among  strangers,  madam  ?" 

"  I  cannot  even  plead  that  excuse;  I 
am  well  accustomed  to  strangers,  and  have 
no  objection  to  them ;  but  my  nerves 
have  been  a  little  shaken  of  late,  and  a 
sudden  qualm  overcame  me.  Thee  must 
not,  however,  think  me  nervous,  or  fine ; 
for  thee  wilt  soon  see  I  am  neither  the 
one  or  the  other." 

"  I  hope  not,  my  dear  young  lady,  for 
your  own  sake.  Poor  Mrs.  Brownlow  is  ner- 
vous enough  ;  but  she  has  had  a  large  fami- 
ly, and  lived  a  great  deal  in  London,  and 
that  will  shake  stronger  nerves  than  yours." 

Rachel  was  now  pretty  well  recovered, 
and  as  it  was  scarcely  six  o'clock,  and 
Thornton  not  expected  until  seven,  Mr. 
F  5  Brownlow 
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Brownlow  left  his  card,  and  his  compli- 
ments, hoping  Mr.  Thornton  would  wave 
all  ceremony;  and  Mrs.  Yerbury  went 
oflF,  declaring  Thornton  was  the  most  de- 
voted and  attentive  husband  that  ever 
lived — a  declaration  in  which  Rachel  could 
not,  at  that  moment,  cordially  join ;  for 
she  thought,  to  say  no  more,  it  was  un- 
liind  thus  to  leave  her,  on  the  moment  of 
her  first  arrival,  at  an  hotel.  She  would  not, 
however,  yield  to  her  feelings,  but  busied 
herself  in  making  some  alteration  in  her 
dress,  and  beginning  a  letter  to  Clara, 
with  a  thousand  charges  respecting  the 
infant  Emily,  to  whom  Clara  had  pro- 
mised to  supply  a  motlier's  place. 

Thornton  returned  at  seven,  bringing 
with  bim  a  gay  dashing-looking  young 
man,  whom  he  introduced  as  captain  El- 
ford,  He  apologized  for  leaving  his  wife 
so  unceremoniously,  by  telling  her  a  letter 
from  his  attorney  was  waiting  for  him, 
desiring  to  see  him  without  loss  of  time, 
on  the  subject  of  Henderson,  who  was 
proceeding 
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proceeding  with  hie  action  in  the  most 
hostile  manner^  sparing  neither  pains  nor 
expence  to  blacken  the  character  and  ruin 
the  reputation  of  Thornton. 

Sudi  information,  with  the  contemptu- 
ous epithets  with  which  it  was  plentifully 
seasoned  was  necessarily  painful  to  Ra^ 
chel^  who,  though  not  warmly  attached  to 
her  brother,  could  not  forget  that  they 
were  the  children  of  the  same  parents, 
and  that  the  opposing  parties  were  the 
nearest  and  tenderest  connexions  she  ought 
to  acknowledge. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  robbed  the 
young  wife  of  some  portion  of  her  usual 
vivacity;  but* enough  still  remained  to 
make  captain  Elford  swear,  when  Rachel 
retired  after  dinner,  that  Thornton  had 
been  a  thousand  times  more  fortunate 
than  he  deserved  to  be;  such  a  woman, 
with  seven  thousand  pounds,  would,  he 
thought,  make  even  him  swallow  the  bit- 
ter pill  of  matrimony. 

It  was  late  before  the  friends  joined 

F  6  Rachel 
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Rachel  at  Ler  tea-table,  and  later  stiff 
fore  they  parted.  Captain  Elford  did  his 
utmost  to  please,  but  there  was  a  some- 
thing about  his  manners  and  conversation 
that  was  disgusting  to  the  unfashionable 
Rachel,  who  shrunk  from  his  bold  stare 
and  free  manner  with  a  shudder  incom- 
prehensible to  herself;  but  which  Thorn- 
ton assured  her  was  the  effect  alone  of 
a  contracted  education,  and  want  of  intro- 
duction into  general  society. 

Breakfast  was  scarcely  over,  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  Mrs.  Yerbury,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Brownlow  and  her  two 
elder  daughters,  made  their  appearance — 
come  thus  early,  Mrs.  Yerbury  said,  that 
they  might  be  sure  to  see  her  before  she 
went  out,  and  to  go  with  her  in  search  of 
a  house. 

After  the  usual  compliments  and  inqui- 
ries, as  heartless  and  unmeaning  as  such 
things  generally  are,  were  past — "  Ed- 
ward," continued  Mrs.  Thornton,  "  has  a 
listof  houses  given  him  by  his  friend ;  bat 
really 
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redlj  for  the  short  time  we  shall  be  here^ 
it  seems  an  annecessaiy  trouble  to  look  at 
more  than  one;  it  must  be  bad  indeed  if 
we  cannot  put  up  with  it  for  a  month.** 

••  You  will  find  a  wonderful  difference 
between  any  house  you  may  happen  to  get 
and  your  own,**  replied  Mrs.  Brownlow. 
**  I  am  sure,  when  we  go  to  Hastings,  or 
Brighton  either,  I  am  quite  put  about  for 
all  my  little  comforts,  and  very  often  say 
to  B.,  that  I  cannot  go  again  unless  he 
gets  a  house  of  his  own ;  for  I  am  so  ner^ 
Yous,  that  having  things  out  of  their  places, 
and  wanting  a  hundred  little  convenien- 
des  that  one  finds  at  home,  puts  me  quite 
put  of  my  way,  so  that  I  get  no  good  by 
change  of  air." 

•*  Ma,"  whispered  a  tall,  fair,  smiling 
girl,  "  you  forget." 

**  No,  no,  I  do  not  forget.  Eliza,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Thornton,  is  anxious  to  come 
at  once  to  the  business  of  our  visit,  which 
is,  to  solicit  the  favour  of  your  company 
to  a  family  dinnel*  to-day.  Brownlow  hopes 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Thornton,  that   you  will  accept  his' 
card  as  a  visit,  and  come  to  us  as  friends." 

Thornton  bowed,  saying  he  was  at  his   ' 
wife's  command  after  four  o'clock ;  until 
then  he  must  beg  to  be  excused,  as  she  was 
now  provided  with  society. 

"  Oh,  you  may  depend  we  wont  let  her 
be  dull !"  cried  the  youngest  Brownlow, 
her  laughing  dark  eyes  peeping  through  a 
profusion  of  black  shining  ringlets. 

The  invitation  being  accepted,  and  five 
named  as  the  dinner-hour,  Thorntoa 
handed  his  wife  a  list  of  houses,  saying, 
there  were  two  marked  in  pencil,  either 
of  which  he  should  prefer  to  the  others ; 
and  bidding  them  good-morning,  set  out 
on  business  of  his  own. 

"  Now  then,  Mrs.  Thornton,  we  have 
you  to  ourselves,"  cried  Miss  Brownlow; 
"  I  always  tell  pa  we  get  on  famously  af- 
ter he  is  gone ;  but  while  lie  is  at  home, 
you  know,  we  do  nothing  but  play  with 
him.  But  how  odd  it  seems  to  call  you 
Mrs.  .'—She  looks  so  yoimg,  doesn't  she, 
ma? 
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ina  ?  just  like  a  girl-^uch  lovely  hair !" 

''But  I  always  thought/  interposed 
Carblifie,  '^  that  Quakers  wore  caps,  how- 
ever young  or  pretty  they  may  be?  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  that  it  is  not  so-— caps 
are  such  ugly  thihgS  l*" 

**  It  18  the  custom  among  us  to  wear 
them  though,"  replied  Rachel,  much  aniu- 
sed ;  ''  but,  as  thee  seest,  my  husband  re^ 
tidns  very  little  of  the  dress  or  manner  of 
Friends,  and,  to  oblige  him,  I  have  dis* 
carded  my  pretty  little  cap,** 

•*  My  girls  will  tire  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Thornton— they  are  such  chattering  mad« 
caps :  pa  quite  spoils  them.  I  often  say, 
•  dear  B.,  you  ruin  all  the  children  f 
but  he  only  laughs,  and  indulges  them 
the  more.  Ccme,  il  is  getting  late,  and 
we  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  I  am  not 
often  sd  far  west  as  this,  so  it  seenis  a  long 
way  from  home.  I  told  B.  I  hoped  you 
would  take  a  house  near  us." 

A  dispute  now  arose  how  the  party  was 
to  be  disposed  of;  Mrs.  B]t>wnlow's  and 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Thornton's  carriages  were  both  at 
the  door.  .-      ^ 

"  We  can  all  go  in  bursi**  cried  Cai©- 
line ;  ^  why  we  sometimes  are  eight  in- 
side, and  one  on  the  dicker ;  there  wiH 
be  room  enough  plenty  »  • 

**  I  will  assure  you  though.  Cany,  they 
will  stare  finely  to  see  five  of  us  tumble 
out  of  one  carriage  at  the  west  end.^  : 

**  Oh  then  let  them  stare !— it  will  do 
them  good  ;  for  novelty  is  useful  as  weH 
as  pleasing.'* 

Mamma  saw  nothing  very  wonderful  in 
five  people,  none  of  them  very  large,  being 
in  one  carriage,  and  aunt  Yerbury  pro- 
nounced it  all  nonsense,  so  Caroline  car- 
ried her  point ;  and  Rachel  ordered  her 
coachman  to  meet  her  at  a  linendraper's  in 
Oxford-street,  at  a  given  hour,  and  then 
departed,  determined  to  look  at  the  two 
houses  marked  with  pencil,  and  no 
others. 

But  Rachel  was  no  longer  her  own  mis- 
tress :  house^hunting  was  an  amusement 

to 
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to  her  companions,  and  they  were  bent  on 
seeing  all  they  could,  malgre  the  sneering 
smile  or  the  insolent  stare  with  which  half- 
\aed  fasliionable  footmen  eyed  the  city 
Misses  and  their  ma. 

Four  o'clock  found  the  party  still  unde- 
dded,  in  a  house  in  Welbeck- street.  Mrs. 
Brownlow  began  to  exclaim  at  the  time — 
the  girls  to  declare  they  were  early  enough 
— aunt  Yerbury  to  be  weary — and  Rachel 
to  hope  that  here  her  search  might  be  allow- 
ed to  terminate,  since  this  was  one  of  the 
bouses  marked;  she  therefore  came  to  a 
conclusive  agreement  in  a  few  minutes, 
promising  to  enter  on  it  the  following 
morning.  The  whole  party  then  drove 
rapidly  to  the  place  appointed  to  meet 
Mrs.  Thornton's  carriage ;  the  business 
which  took  her  there  was  however  obliged 
to  be  deferred  until  another  day  :  with  a 
thousand  injunctions  to  "make haste,"  for 
every  minute  would  seem  an  hour  until 
she  returned,  and  as  many  promises  of 
compliance^ 


i^ 
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compliance,  Rachel    separated  from  her 
new  and  friendly  acquaintance. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


i 


The  dinner  at  Mr.  Brownlow's  was  but  ths 
commencement  of  a  series  of  visits — ta 
breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper.  Thorn* 
ton  was  always  included  in  these  invita* 
tions,  and  ever  cordially  received,  though 
the  good  merchant  soon  discovered  that 
Edward  was  too  scientific  a  player  of 
whist  to  risk  more  than  shilling  points 
with — a  sum  Thornton  thought  not  worth 
playing  for;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Mrs. 
Brownlow  assured  him,  cards  ought  only 
to  be  played  as  an  amusement,  without  con- 
sidering what  sum  they  were  played  for— 
that  dear  B.  and  herself  often  played 
with  the  young  folks  for  ounces  of  sugaN 
plums, 
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{toms,  and  enjoyed  it  vastly — Thornton 
still  pushed  his  game  and  his  bets,  as  if 
the  first  business  of  life  were  cards. 

Among  tbe  frequent  visitors  at  Mr. 
Brownlow's,  was  sir  Charles  Wingrove,  a 
dty  knight,  with  his  pockets  better  filled 
than  his  head.  He  was  a  bachelor,  neither 
very  young  nor  very  handsome,  but  such 
tm  he  was,  Mrs.  Brownlow,  and  "  dear 
B,"  himself,  thought  him  a  very  desi- 
match  for  one  of  their  daughters ; 
,  to  judge  from  appearances,  the  girls 
:  no  objection,  and  the  knight  only  he- 
dtated  on  which  to  determine,  when 
Thornton's  appearance  on  the  stage  made 
some  little  alteration  in  the  melodrama. 

With  sir  Charles,  Thornton  would  often 
(quite  to  oblige  the  knight,  who  declared 
he  doiited  on  the  game)  play  backgammon 
the  whole  evening  through;  and  though  a 
tolerable  player  at  other  times,  sir  Cliai'les 
could  never  get  a  game  after  the  two  first, 
or,  if  he  did,  he  was  sure  immediately  to 
lose  the  gammon ;  sometimes  he  lost  his 
temper 
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teih^r  too ;  when  Thorntor),  denouncing 
backgammon  as  the  most  stupid  bore  in 
the  world,  would  call  his  wife,  or  one  of  the 
girls,  and  challenge  her  to  a  game,  while 
sir  Charles  tliought  of  his  points :  this 
game  he  invariably  lost ;  when,  throwing' 
down  the  dice,  he  would  carelessly  propose 
retiring,  adding — "  You  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful, or  more  courageous,  another  night; 
sir  Charles ;  faith  I  am  tired  myself  now." 
"  No,  no,"  replied  sir  Charles,  immedi- 
ately, "  that's  not  fair  play !  no,  no,  give  me 
my  revenge  at  once !"  With  apparent  reluc- 
tance Edward  would  resume  his  seat,  lose 
the  first  game,  yawn,  barely  save  the  second, 
win  the  third,  then  lose  a  gammon,  vow 
he  was  an  unlucky  dog,  then  win  the  fol- 
lowing twenty  ;  and  from  this  bewitching 
board,  neither  Eliza's  sweet  voice,  Caro- 
line's bright  eyes,  mamma's  broad  hints, 
nor  papa's  hopes  that  sir  Charles  would 
not  risk  much  on  the  throw  of  a  dici 
could  move  him,  until  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
with  friendly  violence,  broke  up  the  party? 
and 
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ttThornton,  night  after  night,  withdrew, 
a  winner  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  guineas, 
from  the  infatuated  sir  Charles.  But 
Finsbury-square  was  soon  scarcely  refined 
enough  for  Edward,  or  his  fast-improving 
wife,  whose  dress  and  manners  daily  par- 
took more  and  more  of  tiie  fashionable 
world  :  ber  house  in  Welbeck-street  was 
handsomely  furnished,  and  her  "  at  home," 
three  weeks  after  her  first  arrival  in  Lion- 
don,  was  a  perfect  crowd  ;  their  acquain- 
tance was  become  so  extensive,  that  to 
visit  together  was  no  longer  possible ;  they 
now  seldom  met  but  at  dinner,  and  fre^ 
quently  not  then,  or,  if  they  did,  some  of 
Edward's  friends  usually  dined  with  them; 

Sir  Charles  Wingrove  attached  himself 
entirely  to  Edward,  and  was  seldom  to 
be  seen  in  Finsbury-square,  except  point- 
edly invited,  and  with  his  friend  Tuorn- 
ton,  whom  he  pronounced  to  be  "  the  very 
prince  of  good  fellows."  i 

Neither  "  dear  B."  nor  his  wife  cor- 
dially joined  in   this  opinion,   but  tliey 
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were  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Thornton,  and 
tbought  her  greatly  improved  by  modern- 
izing, and  did  not  yet  give  up  all  hope  of 
the  baronet,  though  Mr.  Brownlow  de- 
clared his  girls  should  rather  marry  a  shoe* 
black  than  a  gambler,  and  called  his  eldest 
son  "  a  foolish  prating  puppy"  when  he 
said  "  all  gentlemen  gambled  a  little- 
there  was  no  life  without  it."  But  Thorn- 
ton had  metal  more  attractive  than  any 
Finsbury-square  could  afford ;  and  Rachel« 
while  her  engagements  were  numerous, 
her  wants  amply  supplied,  her  carriage 
always  at  command,  and  her  bouse  filled 
with  gay  company,  who  paid  her  every 
attention,  and  kept  Edward  in  good 
temper,  was  content  and  happy ;  as  "  care- 
less of  to-morrow's  fate"  as  her  infant,  of 
whom  she  now  very  seldom  thought,  ex- 
cept while  reading  Clara  (now  Clara  Grey- 
sham's)  letters.  The  letter  which  an^ 
nounced  that  dear  friend's  marriage  lay 
unopened  three  days,  for  Mrs.  Thomtai 
had  no  longer  a  moment  to  call  her  own 
them 
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tiiere  were  some  questions  contained  in  it 
that  Mr.  Greysham  required  Thornton 
would  reply  to  explicitly ;  but  Thornton 
was  so  seldom  at  home,  unless  engaged 
with  company^  that  Rachel  could  find  no 
q^rtunity  of  reading  that  part  of  her 
letter  to  him.  Captain  Elford  was  quite 
domesticated  with  them,  and  of  the  two, 
Radiel  thought  she  saw  more  of  him  than 
pi-  her  husband.  A  second  letter  from 
ClaM,  complaining  that  Neville  could  get 
BO  reply  from  Thornton,  and  repeating 
tbe  questions,  Rachel  put  into  her  hus- 
band's band,  while  he  and  Elford  were  at 
break&st  with  her. 

Thornton  carelessly  looked  it  over,  ex- 
daiming— '^^  Hang  the  fellow !  what  a 
bore  he  is  with  his  mowing  and  stuff!" 

**  What,**  cried  Elford,  laughing,  **  some 
goodman  Greengrass  pestering  you  with 
fiunmng  affairs,  I  bet  a  hundred." 

^  Dh  the  fellow  is  a  gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  honour  and  sense;  but  all  his 
thoughts  are  engaged .  in  ploughing,  digfi^ 

ging. 
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ging,  and  farming;  and  there  he  and  his 
set  would  bind  mine  also;  they  will  have 
something  to  do  though  before  they  sue 
ceed." 

"  Faith,  Ned,  I  believe  you !  I'll  teU; 
you  what  do,  my  boy;  write  down  to  the 
chap;  tell  him  to  sell  ploughs,  waggon^ 
carts,  horses,  hay,  corn,  house,  lands,  &&. 
with  all  possible  expedition,  and  forward 
the  net  produce  to  Welbeck-street,  where 
a  set  of  choice  spirits  will  show  it  how  to, 
fly.  We'll  go  it  in  style  then,  my  fine. 
fellow!  ha,  ha,  ha!" 

Edward  did  not  seem  to  relish  this 
sally ;  and  telling  Rachel  he  would  write  to 
Greysham  that  day,  and  desiring  her  tO' 
order  dinner  at  seven,  and  expect  two  or 
three  friends,  took  Elford  by  the  arm  and 
left  the  room. 

Kachel  was  now  accustomed  to  bear 
remarks  and  allusions  from  her  husband's 
Mends  that  she  did  not  quite  understand ; 
but  Edward  would  not  bear  to  be  asked 
questions ;  his  fiery  temper  blazed  forth, 
dreadfully^; 
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reidfuUy,  on  the  least  appearance  of  what 
be  termed  curiosity ;  Rachel,  tlierefore,  re- 
collecting he  spoke  the  truth,  in  saying 
she  had  all  her  heart  could  wish  of  luxury 
or  pleasure,  ceased  to  trouble  herself  about 
the  hows  and  wheres,  of  money  or  pru- 
dence, and  entered  into  the  full  tide  of 
dissipation  and  enjoyment.  Thornton 
was  frequently  absent  from  home  the 
whole  night,  and  frequently  sat  playing 
until  long  after  the  sun  peeped  through 
the  thick  closed  window-curtains;  but  as 
he  never  interfered  with  his  wife's  amuse- 
ments, she  did  not  think  herself  entitled, 
and  perhaps  was  glad  of  being  spared  the 
trouble  of  expostulation  or  reproof. 

Thus  passed  on  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  Mrs.  Yerbury  was  returned  to 
Hanby,  with  a  flaming  account  of  Mrs. 
Thornton's  fine  house,  gay  company,  grand 
dinners,  beauty,  admiration,  &c.  &c. ;  an 
imprudent  history,  that  created  for  the 
thoughtless  pair  no  small  number  of  ene- 
mies, among  the  meagre-minded,  narrow- 

TOL.  II.  G  souled 
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souled  gentry  of  Hanby,  who  envied  Ra- 
chel her  popularity  and  pleasure,  rather 
than  blamed  her  imprudence,  though  both 
were  sufficiently  commented  upon.  At 
Mount  Bank,  the  Vicarage,  and  Melville 
Park,  these  bright  tidings  were  heard 
ivith  very  different  feelings :  the  know- 
ledge they  bad  of  the  parlies  was  mora 
intimate  than  that  any  one  else  possessed, 
and  the  moral  certainty  of  how  it  must 
end,  added  poignancy  to  their  regret,  that 
want  of  steady  principle  should  thus  bring 
ruin  and  misery  on  an  otherwise  really 
amiable  well-informed  young  woman. 

It  was  the  first  week  in  July,  and  the 
world  of  fashion  was  fast  disappearing 
from  the  hot  and  dusty  streets,  and  the 
almost  as  hot  and  more  dusty  rides  of 
London,  when  Rachel,  who,  weak  and 
languid,  seldom  rose  until  middle  day, 
was  surprised  one  morning,  on  entering 
the  breakfast-room,  by  seeing  Thornton, 
captain  Elford,  and  two  strangers,  seated 
at  a  table  covered  with  papers. 

Thorotoi 
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lOrnton  rose  to  receive  her,  with  more 
than  usual  politeness,  and  introduced  one 
of  the  strangers  as  Mr.  Legal,  his  attorney, 
and  the  other,  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Legal. 

There  was  a  sinister  sort  of  expression 
about  the  friend,  from  whicli  Rachel  in- 
voluntarily shrunk. 

Elford,  however,  placing  an  elbow-chair 
and  a  footstool  for  her,  inquired  kindly  if 
she  had  taken  breakfast  ?  and  on  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  added — "  Thorn- 
ton is  a  little  out  of  sorts  this  morning, 
about  that  foolish  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Henderson's." 

*'  Why  so?"  said  Rachel;  "  Edward 
always  expected  to  lose  a  verdict,  and 
have  some  trifling  damages  to  pay." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Thornton ;  "  but 
what  vexes  me,  is  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  to  a  trial ;  first,  the  sessions  were 
past,  and  now  it  is  traversed  from  the 
assizes  to  a  London  court,  and  the  deuce 
3  bit  can  any  one  tell  when  it  will  come 
on.  Here  are  counsel  retained,  witnesses 
G  3  supoenaed. 
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fiiiptlinaed,  and  all  the  long  et  ca;tera  of  law 
honsense  to  go  over  again,  and  no  end  to 
the  expenee.  I  wish  to  my  heart  I  had 
broke  the  fellow's  bones  for  him  !" 

"  That  is  not  a  very  kind  wish,  my  good 
sir;  nor  is  this  a  very  pleasing  conversa- 
tion for  a  lady's  ear;  the  ladies  like  the 
profitable  parts  of  the  law,  but  not  its  de- 
tails," said  Mr.  Legal,  with  a  smirking 
sort  of  air,  that  Rachel  thought  very  little 
like  a  gentleman,  or  the  man  of  eminent 
abilities  she  had  heard  her  husband  call 
his  attorney.  The  friend  was  however 
still  worse  ;  and  Thornton,  perceiving  Ra- 
chel weary  of  them,  folded  the  papers  to- 
gether, saying — ■"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my 
dear,  for  introducing  this  business  where 
you  iire,  but  I  was  out  of  patience  witk 
all  the  world.  We  will,  if  you  please,  Le- 
gal, retire  to  the  library,  though  upon  ho- 
nour I  don't  see  any  thing  more  can  be 
done.  Oh,  Rachel,  my  dear,"  added  he, 
hastily  returning  from  the  door,  "  I  bad 
almost  forgotten  to  ask  you  to  sign  this 
paper: 
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it  is — is But  no  matter  what  it 

is. — Just  sign  it,  my  pretty  one,  will 
you?" 

"  Certainly,  Edward  ;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  what  it  is  first." 

"Oh,  nonsense!  it  is  only  some  form 
necessary  to  be  gone  through  before  your 
amiable  brother  chooses  to  resign  his  dear- 
ly-loved guineas  ;  and  the  three  months, 
you  know,  are  more  than  up." 

"  True,  Edward,  and  he  should  have 
been  made  to  pay  to  tho  day.  I  am  sure 
he  deserves  no  kindness  from  us,"  replied 
Rachel,  as  she  wrote  her  name,  in  a  firm 
hand,  unsuspicious  of  evil. 

Thornton  took  the  deed,  and  gazed  for 
a  moment  on  her  calm,  innocent  face,  as 
a  convulsive  expression  passed  across  his 
own  deeply-marked  features ;  then  has- 
tily imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  cool,  clear 
dieek,  and  muttering  something  about 
*'  this  cursed  chance  !"  rushed  out  of  the 
room;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards Rachel  heard  them  all  leave  the 
G  3  house, 
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house,  just  as  her  carriage  was  announced^ 
Mrs.  Thornton  that  morning  made  se- 
veral calls,  and  found  her  new  friend* 
nearly  all  either  on  the  wing  for  some  fa- 
shionable watering-place,  or  already  gon« 
to  some  father,  uncle,  brother,  or  cousin, 
where,  by  living  free,  they  may  make  up 
for  the  extravagancies  of  the  past  winter. 
— "  And  why,"  thought  Rachel,  "  do  we 
linger  here  ?  I  shall  not  like  London  when 
our  friends  have  quitted  it;  for  now  that 
I  do  not  visit  the  persons  I  formerly  did* 
it  will  be  far  more  lonely  than  Hanbjr 
though  I  never  found  Hanby  lonely." 

The  carriage  at  that  moment  turned 
a  comer  abruptly,  and  came  in  contact 
with  an  elegant  curricle,  which  a  gentle- 
man was  driving  furiously ;  both  carriages 
received  a  shock,  but  a  thundering  de- 
nunciation on  the  coachman  from  the  cur- 
ricle driver  roused  Mrs.  Thornton  &oin 
her  fright,  when,  looking  from  the  wiiH 
dow,  she  saw  her  husband,  by  whom  wag 
Seated  a  fine  showy  woman,  recovering 
bis 
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position  adroitly,  m,  with  a  masterly 
hand,  he  drew  up  the  reins,  touched  lightly 
the  spirited  horses,  and  drove  on  at  a  great 
rate,  apparently  without  noticing  the  car« 
riage,  or  who  was  in  it.  **  Here  then," 
tbpui^  she,  *'  is  a  solution  of  his  enigma- 
tical late  hours,  frequent  absences,  and 
thoQghtful,  t^ty  humours :  one  wife,  one 

sstaUishment,  is  not  sufficient ;  but '' 

wA  all  the  woman — the  confiding,  injured 
woman,  swelled  the  bosom,  and  agitated 
the  usually  calm  heart  of  Kachel,  almost 
beyond  endurance. — Was  it  for  this  she 
bad  married,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  ad* 
vice !  Was  it  fof  this  she  had  ofiended  her 
brothers,  killed  her  mother,  and  injured 
her  property ! 

The  sudden  stopping  of  the  carriage  at 
Mrs.  Brownlow's  door,  gave  some  little  in* 
tecruption  to  her  thoughts  ;  and  the  busy 
welcome,  and  almost  tropblesome  kindness 
of  the  good  mother,  her  girls,  the  children! 
and  their  governess,  soon  restored  her  dist 

G  4  turbed 
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tiirbed  feelings  and  looks  to  their  usual 
cheerful  placidity. 

"  How  are  you  disposed  of  for  the  sum- 
mer, my  dear  Mrs.  Thornton  ?"  asked  Ca- 
roline. 

"  Wfi  return  to  Hanby  of  course ;  the 
Clovers  will  be  beautiful  just  now." 

"  Ah,  don't  say  so,"  resumed  Caroline; 
"  I  so  wish  you  to  go  with  us  to  Hastings 
or  Margate,  or  some  of  these  places — any 
where  but  Brighton  ;  there  ma  will  not  go 
this  year,  it  is  so  horridly  expensive." 

"  Do,  Mrs.  Thornton,  go  with  us,"  add- 
ed the  mother ;  "  we  shall  be  most  happy 
■with  your  company ;  you  will  be  the 
greatest  comfort  in  the  world  to  the  girls, 
for  I  am  so  very  nervous,  that  these  wa- 
tering-places never  agree  with  me-^I  miss 
all  my  httle  comforts  so  much." 

"  Thank  you,  my  kind  friends,"  replied 
Rachel,  *'  but  I  too  begin  to  fret  for  my 
little  comfort.  You  forget  that  it  is  al- 
most three  months  since  I  parted  from  my 
Uttle  girl,  and  I  now  long  to  see  her  so 
greatly^ 
"otY "  c 
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greatly,  that  all  my  influence  will  be  ex- 
erted to  persuade  Edward  to  go  home  im- 
mediately." 

"  Ob,"  cried  Eliza  and  her  mother,  in  a 
breath,  "  the  sweet  baby  and  her  nurse 
can  come  to  us !  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
room ;  and  I  dare  say  Thornton  can  spare 
you  very  well,  he  is  so  much  engaged ; 
you  must  go  with  us,  indeed  you  must. 
Pa — dear  B. — thought  of  it  at  breakfast 
this  morning." 

Racliel  smiled,  and  hesitated ;  she  had 
never  seen  Hastings  or  Margate  ;  her  love 
of  novelty,  and  her  recent  affront,  both 
urged  an  acceptance  of  Mrs.  Brownlow's 
invitation ;  she  would  however  see  Ed- 
ward before  she  decided,  though  she  did 
not  anticipate  any  opposition  from  him. 
On  this  condition,  and  with  the  promise  of 
dining  with  them  the  following  day,  and 
then  arranging  for  the  journey,  Rachel  was 
at  last  allowed  to  bid  the  warmhearted  fa- 
mily farewell,  and  drove  home  as  fast  as 
possible,  scarcely  in  time  to  dress  for  a  se* 
^ren  o'clock  dinner. 

G  5  "  You 
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"  You  are  not  the  worse  for  your  fright^ 
I  hope,  ma'am  ?"  said  the  footman  as  ] 
chel  crossed  the  hall. 

*'  Not  much,  I  thank  thee,  John.'  Bdj 
did  I  mistake,  or  was  it  Mr.  Thornton  i 
the  curricle?" 

"  Oh  yes,   ma'am  ;  it  was  master  hin 
self:  hut  madam  was  with  him,  and  I 
didn't  see  the  carriage,    nor  nothing  e\s4 
but  she." 

Rachel  had  good  sense    and  prudeno 
enough  not  to  reply,  or  appear  to  notio 
the  man's  remark,  but  hastily  running  afl 
stairs,  ivas  surprised,  on  opening  the  dravi 
ing-room  door,  to  see  Thornton  stretched" 
at  length  on  a  sofa. 

"  You  9id  not  expect  to  find  me  here," 
said  he,  yawning,  "  and,  faith,  I  did  not  eX"  J 
pect  it  myself!  but  here  I  am,  and  yotfl 
must  give  me  some  dinner." 

"  Could  not  thefine  lady  with  whom  thee 

wast  riding  this  morning,  give  thee  dinner^  J 

m  return  for  the  attention  with  which  hci^l 

safety  was  regarded,  and  that  of  thy  v/iH§ 

neglected  ?•'! 
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neglected  ?"  replied  Rachel,  in  an  agitated 
ywce. 

Thornton  raised  himself  from  the  sofa, 
saying — "  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?" 
but  seeing  the  pale  face,  trembling  form, 
and  angry  eyes  of  his  wife,  he  changed  his 
lone,  saying,  soothingly — "What nonsense 
this  is,  Rachel !     Come,    come,  don't  be 
foolish,  and  make  yourself  unhappy  with- 
out a  cause.     I  suppose  it  was  your  car- 
''Jage  that  ran  against  sir  Charles's  cani- 
ne?    1  had  just  taken  the  reins  from  him, 
"^d  was  driving  Miss  Wingrove  to  Rus- 
sel-square.     Ihate  going  into  thecity,and 
'^ODdervery  much,  my  dear,  that  you  ever 
S^  there — it  positively  is  not  safe  for  you. 
^Ut  now  go  and  dress  ;  Elford  will  perhaps 
TOme  in  to  dinner,  and  I  am  hungry  as  a 
oynter.     Yon   are  nervous ;  we  must  get 
out  of  London,  I  believe." 

Rachel  was  pacified,  but  not  convinced. 
She  had  seen  a  Miss  Wingrove  in  Fins- 
bury-square,  a  very  different  person  from 
the  lady  in  the  curricle,  and  had  never 
•  ■  I ,  G  6  heard 
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heard  of  another ;  she  would,  however,  iiK* 
quire  of  Mrs.  Brownlow  the  next  dajy 
what  family  he  had,  and  what  they 
were  like  ? 

:  With  this  wise  determination  she  re* 
turned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  found 
Elford  in  close  conversation  with  her  hus- 
band. 

*  I  say,  Rachel,"  cried  Thornton,  as  she 
entered,  '*  how  should  you  like  a  trip  to 
Brighton  for  a  fortnight,  before  we  go 
home  ?" 

"  Oh,  beyond  any  thing,  I  should  de- 
light to  see  Brighton !  but  I  must  own, 
Edward,  I  long  to  see  our  dear  child: 
cottldst  thee  not  send  for  her  ?*" 

^  What,  bring  the  child  and  her  nurse 
into  lodgings  at  Brighton !  that  will  never 
do :  no,  no— a  moving  nursery  would  be . 
the  very  deuce  to  pay  \  Emily  is  best  at 
the  Clovers,  and  there  we  will  go  also  m 
a  week  or  twa** 

♦*  Well,  just  as  thee  pleases — I  shall  en- 
jjoy  going  to  Brighton,"  repUed  Rachel,  at 

the 
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the  same  time  giving  him  an  aooount  of 
her  visit  to  the  city,  and  Mrs.  Brownlow'tf 
warm  invitation. 

«  That's  good !"  cried  Elford ;  "  these! 
dts  think  only  of  Margate,  or  Hastings,  or 
some  sudi  fish-like  vulgar  place :  let  them^ 
go  by  themselves,. if  they  will;  we  are  f<M*. 
Brighton,  Mrs.  Thornton." 
.  During  dinner  various  plans  were  talk- 
ed of  and  rejected,  when,  soon  after  the- 
servants  were  withdrawn,  a  note  was  put 
into  Thornton's  hand. — "  Egad,**  cried  he 
to  Elford, "  we  must  be  off  at  once !  they 
are  all  awake,  and  the  hounds  will  be  un-*- 
kenhelled  to-mcwTow." 

**  I  thought  so,'*  replied  Elford ;  *'  and 
you  may  thank  the  parson  for  that."    . 

^'  Faith,  no,  I  don't  think  that,**  return- 
ed Thornton ;  **  it  was  Dunsford  blew  the 
matter-^but  no  odds !  Rachel,  when  are 
you  going  to  write  to  Mrs.  Greysham  ?"  <t 

"  To-morrow,  I  think,  or  the  next  day, 
and  tell  her  when  we  go." 

**  Ay,  that  was  all  very  well;  but  you : 

must 
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must  alter  your  plan  :  we  shi 
Brighton  by  daybreak  ;  so  write  to  Clara' 
this  evening,  and  desire  her  to  tell  her 
husband  to  settle  that  little  affair  he  wrote 
me  about,  and  we  shall  be  at  home  in  a* 
few  days,  when  I  will  pay  him  the  old  and^ 
new  score.  You  need  not  say  any  thing| 
about  Brighton — perhaps  they  will  thinld 
us  extravagant,  and  the  time  is  so  short, 
it  is  not  worth  mentioning."  \ 

"But,  Edward,  I  cannot  write;  I  aoiJi 
engaged  at  two  parties  this  evening :  iti 
will  be  impossible  to  go  in  the  morning,) 
as  thee  sayest — I  have  a  hundred  little> 
things  to  purchase,  and  bills  to  pay."  i. 
,  "  Pray  don't  name  the  latter,"  cried  El- 
ford.  ; 

"  And  don't  talk  like  a  fool,  but  do  as" 
I  tell  you,"  cried  Thornton.  t 

Rachel,  however, persisted;  shemustgai 
to  her  friend  lady  Rubber's  party,  and  toj 
Mts.  Knowall's  conversazione ;  she  must 
dine  at  Brownlow's  next  day,  make  hep 
purchases,  and  pay  her  bills. 

"  That, . 


"  That,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thornton,  is  not 
quite  convenient  just  now — we  are  cur- 
sedly out  at  elbows,"  laughed  Elford. 

While  Thoni ton,  in  no  very  quiet  tone, 
told  her  to  cease  her  nonsense,  write  her 
letter,  and  then  go  and  pack  up,  for  at 
daybreak  they  should  leave  tliat  house. — 
"  And,  I  say,"  added  he,  in  a  voice  of  au- 
thority, "  for  your  life  don't  drop  a  word 
to  any  of  the  servants,  Thompson  and 
William,  of  our  proceedings.  You  wont 
go  out,  Etford  ;  I  shall  just  step  to  Tom's, 
and  be  back  in  an  hour." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room ;  and  Ra- 
chel sat  down,  in  no  pleasant  mood,  to 
write  her  letter,  wishing  Edward  would 
pay  his  own  accounts,  witliout  troubling 
their  friends  to  do  it  for  him.  She  was 
vexed,  and  a  few  lines  served  to  convey 
all  she  chose  to  say  to  this  dear  Clara,  for 
whom  she  usually  filled  two  large  sheets. 

"  You  met  with  a  fright  this  morning, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Thornton,  did  you  not?" 
asked 
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as  Rachel  folded  ber|taper<i' 

"  A  little  only,"  replied  she. 

"  I  fancy,"  resumed  Elford,  "  you  were- 
more  surprised  than  frightened  :  how  did 
you  like  the  equipage  your  husband  drove 
so  famously  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  looked  only  at  Ed- 
ward and  his  companion." 

"  Who  was  his  companion?" 

"  Miss  Wingrove,  Edward  says ;  but  I 
did  not  know  there  were  two  of  that 
name." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Elford,  in  a  tone  so 
strange,  that  Rachel  raised  her  eyes  to 
look  at  him ;  and  was  mortified  at  the  iiv- 
credulous  smile  that  played  round  his 
mouth — "  pardon  me,  my  dear  ma'am ; 
there  may  be  many  ladies  of  the  same 
name — but  if  Ned's  eyes  had  met  yours, 
what  the  deuce  would  he  have  done  •  I 
wonder  if  he  would  have  introduced  Miss 
Wingrove.  Sir  Charles  and  his  family 
are  gone  down  to  Brighton  to-day ;  do 
ask 
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Tbomton  to  introduce  you  to  this  sis- 
ter." 

"  Perhaps  she  will  not  be  there,  for  I 
never  heard  sir  Charles  name  her." 

"  Oh,  never  fear  but  she  will  be  there 
as  soon  as  we  are :  the  curricle  and  horses, 
to  be  sure,  have  gone  another  road — but 
that  is  of  little  consequence." 

"  I  do  not  understand  thee,  captain — 
What  dost  thee  mean  ?" 

"  Mean  nothing  more  in  the  world 
than,  Leader,  having  never  been  paid  for 
tiie  carriage,  and  some  other  things,  laid 
rblent  hands  on  that  and  the  horses  in 
Uie  street  to-day,  but  refused  to  take  the 
lady  into  the  bargain,  and  the  gentleman 
was  not  willing  to  be  taken." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  for  I  thought 
sir  Charles  very  rich." 

*'  Sir  Charles!  yes,  sir  Charles  is  rich 
enough ;  but  he  has  ways  enough  for  his 
money,   without    paying    for  a  curricle 

that " 

Elford  stopped,  but  the  expression  of 
his 
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his  countenance  plainly  implied  that  the 
debt  was  not  due  from  sir  Charles,  and 
awoke  suspicions  of  the  most  tormenting 
kind  in  the  mind  of  Rachel — suspicions 
which  the  return  of  Thornton,  accompa- 
nied by  sir  Charles,  and  a  young  man  she 
had  often  seen  there,  did  not  tend  to  dis* 
perse. 

Immediately  after  tea,  the  quactetto 
adjourned  to  the  library,  and  Rachel  re- 
tired with  Thompson  to  pack  her  ward- 
robe ;  but  the  accomplished  abigail  had 
already  nearly  completed  the  business, 
and  persuaded  her  mistress  to  retire  early, 
and  endeavour  to  sleep,  for  the  carriaga 
was  ordered  to  be  at  the  door  by  four  in 
the  morning. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Thehe  was,  in  the  removal  to  Brighton, 
a  something  that  struck  Rachel  as  savour- 
ing of  miscliief  and  mystery ;  but  once 
there,  and  settled  in  a  comfortable  house 
OQ  the  West  CHfF,  these  circttmstances 
were  forgotten,  and  three  weeks  flew  ra- 
indly  by. 

Miss  Wingrove  was  there,  and  at  Ra- 
chel's request,  and  contrary  to  her  hus- 
band's remonstrance,  had  been  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Thornton,  as  the  cousin  of  sir 
Charles:  a  smite  of  almost  diabolical  gra- 
tification always  sat  on  Elford's  counte- 
nance, when  he  saw  Miss  Wingrove  and 
Mrs.  Thornton  together,  which  happened 
every  day,  though  no  two  women  could 
be  less  alike  in  person,  dress,  conversa- 
tion, or  manners;  and  Thornton  fre- 
quently 
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quently  lost  his  temper,  and  wished  Miss 
Wingrove  at  the  antipodes,  or  any  where' 
else,  so  she  were  out  of  his  wife's  com- 
pany. 

They  had  already  entered  on  the  fourth 
week  of  their  residence  in  that  gay  place, 
when,  one  morning,  as  Thornton  was" 
leaving  the  room,  he  turned  carelessly 
back ;  and  taking  from  his  pocket  a  bundle 
of  papers,  put  a  pen  into  Rachel's  hand; 
desiring  her  to  sign  her  name  where  ho 
pointed. — "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  a  receipt  for' 
the  two  thousand  pounds,  received  frotif' 
your  rascally  brother,  who,  by  the  bye,  has 
got  a  verdict,  and  obtained  damages  for  s 
thousand  pounds ;  how  the  devil  I  am  to 
pay  it,  I  know  not — go  to  prison  for  it,  I 
suppose ;  that  perhaps  will  satisfy  him."  ' 

•*  You  shall  never  go  there,  Edward," 
while  I  can  rais^  money  to  keep  you  out," 
replied  his  wife,  as  she  once  more  followed 
his  bidding,  and  signed  her  name. 

"  You  are  a  dear  creature,"  said  Thorn* 

ton,  with  feeling;  "  too  good  by  half  to 

associate 
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Miociate  with  that  Miss  Wingrove:  I 
oinnot  for  my  life  think  what  you  see  to 
admire  in  her/' 

^  Not  much,  Edward ;  but  it  is  as  your 
fntnd  that  I  am  dvil  to  her." 

^  Myjriendr  and  Thornton  muttered 
corses  between  his  closed  teeth.    **  After 

all,  Rachel,  home  is  the  best  place ;  and 
there  we  will  soon  return." 

Though  Mrs.  Thornton  did  not  proper- 
ly estimate  it,  the  sound  of  home  brought 
with  it  a  thousand  fond  recollections ;  the 
land,  but  now  totally  neglected,  Mary-^ 
the  generous  Clara— her  excellent  husband, 
and  equally  excellent  brother — the  good 
and  elegant  Melvilles — and  her  own  sweet, 
innocent  infant — "  And  for  what,"  thought 
she, ''  have  I  sacriiSced  all  these,  and  many 
more  ?  Alas !  not  for  an  increase  of  hap- 
piness, for  I  am  not  happy — not  for  an  in* 
crease  of  respectability,  for  I  doubt  greatly 
the  respectability  of  our  associates;  and 
certainly  all  this  expence  must  exceed  our 
income.    But  why  may  I  not  write  to 

Clara? 
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Clara?     It  is  ungrateful  not  to  do  so,  atu| 
I  will  this  moment."  j 

In  this  resolution  Rachel  opened  hei 
desk,  and  began  to  pour  forth  all  her  feeU 
ings  on  paper,  with  that  single-minded, 
honest  simplicity,  hitherto  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  in  her  character.  Long,  however, 
before  the  letter  was  concluded,  the  fair 
writer  was  disturbed  from  her  employ  by 
the  entrance  ofthe  beautiful  and  fascinating 
Mrs.Winstanly,  who  had  undertaken  to  pa- 
tronize and  introduce  "  the  pretty  Quaker" 
both  in  London  and  in  Brighton,  and  who, 
with  her  husband,  ranked  among  the  par* 
ticular  friends  ofthe  Thorntons. — "  Whatj 
my  dear  creature,  are  you  doing?  poring 
your  lovely  eyes  over  that  long,  long  let- 
ter. Who  on  earth  can  ycu  be  writing 
to?  Let  us  see,"  cried  Mrs.  Winstanly, 
playfully  turning  over  the  paper,  and 
reading — "  My  dear  Clara."  "  What  I" 
continued  she,  "  and  to  a  lady  ?  Ft« 
shame!  for  shame!  put  it  all  away,  an4 
let  us  go  on  the  South  Parade.  Coin^ 
the 
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the  officers  are  walking  there,  and  the 
band  playing;  away  with  letter- writing, 
and  person's  sisters ;  pleasure,  my  pretty 
Rachel,  is  all  you  should  think  of  now.** 

^  And  nothing  can  be  a  greater  pleasure 
than  writing  to  a  friend ;  and  such  a  friend 
as  Clara  Greysham  is  not  oflen  found." 

••  Perhaps  not,  Rachel ;  but  then  you 
are  not  now  moving  in  that  primitive 
circle,  and  never  may  again;  and  it  is 
only  in  such  circles  that  women  like  her 
are  good  for  any  thing."* 

*'  Thee  art  mistaken,  Matilda,  in  the 
character  of  Clara ;  she  has  always  moved 
in  superior  society :  but  thee  wilt  visit  me 
at  the  Clovers,  and  I  will  introduce  thee 
to  her ;  we  shall  return  home  very  soon." 

"  I  hope  not ;  we  cannot  spare  you  yet." 

In  a  place  like  Brighton,  where  to  see 
and  be  seen  is  the  business  of  life,  Rachel 
soon  became  an  object  of  general  attrac- 
tion, not  only  among  her  husband's  friends, 
bnt  to  the  idlers  in  general.  Yet  it  did 
not  escape  her  observation,  that  while  on 

the 
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the  walks,  at  the  public  library,  and  elsd^ 
where,  "  the  fair  Quaker"  drew  swarms 
of  men  and  officers  around  her,  very  few 
ladies  paid  her  any  attention ;  and  those 
who  did,  were  of  her  husband's  particular 
acquaintance,  and  unnoticed  by  any  other 
circle. 

On  tliis  morning,  the  circumstance  struck 
her  with  more  force  than  it  had  before; 
for  of  the  many  ladies  who  sauntered 
slowly  over  the  grass,  or  up  and  down  the 
Parade,  scarcely  one  of  them  deigned  to 
notice  the  fair  friends,  who  were  soon 
surrounded  by  beaux. 

Rachel  ventured  to  notice  it  to  her 
companion,  who  had  for  years  been  a  vi- 
sitor at  this  resort  of  fashion.- — "  All  envy," 
cried  she;  "the  men  leave  them  for  us, 
you  see,  so  they  hate  us ;  that  is  all  the 
mystery." 

"  But  wherever  I  go,  not  one  of  all 

these  people  are  to  be  seen ;  officers  in 

plenty  I  meet  at  thy  house,  and  at  others', 

but  they  never  bring  their  wives   with 

them; 
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&em ;  at  Hanby,  at  the  Clovers,  and  all 
tiound  the  country,  this  was  never  the 


'.^LcMrd  help  thy  innocent,  silly  little 
jieart!  they  are  more  fashionable  here — 
Jtbat  is  the  secret,"  replied  Mrs.  Winstan- 
I7,  with  the  sweetest  voice  and  most  lovely 
mouth  imaginable;  but  there  was  some- 
thing about  this  very  charming  woman, 
ibat^  spite  of  her  elegance  and  beauty,  did 
not  always  meet  Rachers  ideas  of  deco- 
rum ;  yet  it  was  too  refined,  and  too  in- 
terwoven with  her  playful,  almost  chil- 
dish  demeanour,  to  be  tangible ;  and  as 
Thornton,  Elford,  and  others,  always  spoke 
rf  her  as  the  very  perfection  of  woman- 
hood, Rachel  easily  persuaded  herself  that 
difference  of  education  might  alone  be 
the  cause. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  Marine  Libra- 
ry, Mrs.  Winstanly  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  with  a  gentleman,  and  Mrs. 
Thornton  lost  in  the  pages  of  a  new  no^ 
vei,  when  an  exclamation  of  surprise  from 

VOL.  II.  H  a  voice 
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a  voice  behind  her  caused  her  to  turn  her 
head,  and  the  well-known  features  of  a 
friend  of  her  late  father  met  her  ey&, 
From  some  innate  feeling,  some  unac- 
knowledged cause,  Rachel  did  not  now 
wish  to  be  recognized  by  this  old  friend, 
and  again  bent  her  face  over  the  book  in 
her  hand.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
avoid  hearing  some  part  of  their  conver- 
sation, and  sentences  such  as  these  dis- 
tinctly met  her  ear.  ^ — "  She  is  not,  of 
course,  admitted  into  company — the  streets 
and  libraries  are  open  to  her  as  to  others." 

"  And  pray  by  what  name  is  she  now 
called?" 

*'  By  that  of  her  present  protector — 
that,  I  believe,  is  the  fashionable  word — 
'  Miss  Wingrove'  is  now  her  address." 

Rachel  breathed  very  short,  and  felt 
suffocating,  but  dared  not  venture  to  raise 
her  head.  The  conversation  was  contir 
nued  in  a  lower  voice,  and  she  meditated 
a  retreat,  until  again  fixed  by  the  voicS 
of  ber  father's  friend  exclaiming — "  Is  it 
-.      .-  J,  possible' 
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possible  that  the  daughter  of  John  Hen- 
derson should  be  the  companion  of  vice — 
the  associate  of  her  husband's  cast-off  mis- 
tress T 

'  ^  Stop  there,**  replied  his  companion ; 
^dr  Charles  is  a  rich  blockhead,  whom 
Thornton,  his  friend  Elford,  and  the  rest 
of  their  black-legged  set,  are  fleecing  of  his 
superfluous  wealth ;  and  Thornton  finds  it 
convenient  to  allow  him  a  share  of  *  Miss 
WingroveV  favours,  on  condition  that  she 
bears  his  name,  and  visits  Mrs.  Thornton 
as  his  cousin;  but  she  and  her  children 
are  still  Thornton's  property,  though  they 
say  he  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  her 
quietly :  to  this  the  lady  will  not  yield, 
and  without  her  consent  it  cannot  be 
done." 

Poor  Rachel  heard  no  more — ^  bolt  of 
ice  had  shot  through  her  heart,  and  she 
fell  senseless  from  her  chair. 

The  gentleman  who  had  unconsciously 
caused  her  affliction,  rushed  forward,  and 
hatching  her  in  bis  arms,  raised,  aad  re- 

H  a  quested 
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quested  some  one  would  take  oft'her  bonnet  i 
the  bonnet  was  not  precisely  that  worn  by 
her  sect,  but  still  its  depth  had,  until  now, 
hidden  her  face :  starting,  he  exclaimedi 
in  an  under  tone — "  Good  Heavens,  it  is 
Mrs.  Thornton  herself!  sweet,  fair,  innai 
cent,  unsupsecting  Rachel — could  her  fa- 
ther see  her  now  !"  ■' 

Mrs.  Winstanly  was  all  attention,  re- 
peatedly kissing  her  forehead,  and  ad- 
dressing her  by  the  fondest  and  tenderest 
epithets ;  while  a  repectable-looking  elder- 
ly lady  applied  volatiles,  and  urged  her 
daughter  to  rub  the  "  poor  thing's"  hands 
until  they  became  warm. — "  Do  you  know 
her,  sir?"  asked  she  of  the  old  gentleman, 
who  hung  over  her  with  a  father's  fondp 
ness. 

"  Know  Iier,  madam  !  poor  child  f  I 
have  known  her  ever  since  her  good  fo* 
ther,  with  pure  paternal  pride,  had  h« 
awakened  from  her  first  sleep,  to  shew  me 
what  a  lovely  baby  his  little  Rachel  was." 

"  For  pity's  sake  stand  back  !"  cried 
Mm. 


Un»,  Wjoistanly,  in  agony ;  **  and  you, 
dr,  do  pray  obtain  some  sort  of  carriage, 
that  I  may  take  her  home — it  will  be 
greater  kindness  than  talking  of  her  fa* 
tber,  who,  poor  dear  man,  has  long  been 

dead." 

*'  And  she  is  innocent  and  respectable," 
said  tbe  old  lady,  in  a  tone  of  feeling  in- 
quiry. 

'  '*  Pure  as  an  angel,  madam,  and  most 
respectable ;  but  a  spoilt  child,  married  to 
&  rascal,  and  introduced  into  a  set,  the  best 
of  ^hom  is  doubtful,"  fixing  his  eyes  on 
JMrs.  Winstanly. 

Rachel  sighed  deeply,  and  shewed  some 
fiigns  of  returning  sense,  when  the  inquiry 
of — "  What  is  the  matter  there  ?"  caught 
-Mrs.  Winstanly's  ear,  and  turning  hastily 
round,  she  cried — "  Elford,  is  that  you  ? 
for  God's  sake  come  hither !"  and  in  a  mo- 
ment Thornton,  followed  by  Elford,  push- 
ed through  the  crowd,  caught  the  half- 
.recovered  Rachel  in  his  arms,  and  with  an 

H  3  execration 
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execration  on  all  around,  bore  her  to  tlie- 
opcn  air. 

The  old  lady  followed — "  That  is  my 
Carriage,  sir,  and  quite  at  Mrs.  Thornton's 
service,"  said  she  kindly. 

Thornton  thanked  her  politely  —  the 
steps  were  lowered — and  lifting  his  now- 
weeping  wife  into  it,  he  followed,  and 
leaving  Mis.  Winstanly  and  Elford  to 
come  if  they  chose,  ordered  the  carriage 
to  drive  slowly  home. 

By  the  time  they  reached  home,  Rachel 
had  perfectly  recovered  her  recollection, 
and  every  word  she  had  heard  at  the  li- 
brary. She  retired  immediately  to  her 
own  room,  resolutely  refusing  entrance  to 
any  one,  except  her  husband,  and  on  him 
she  poured  a  torrent  of  reproach,  inveo* 
live,  and  tears;  replying  to  all  his  apolo- 
gies and  explanations  by  added  bitterne&a, 
until  she  ended  by  putting  him  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  sinking  herself  into 
dreadful  hysterical  convulsions,  which,  ia 
the  delicate  state  she  then  was,  advanced 
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in 'her  second  pregnancy,   threatened  to 
end  her  sorrows  and  her  life  together. 

Mrs.  Winslanly  remained  in  the  house, 
but  it  was  late  the  nest  day  before  she 
could  gain  admittance  to  Mrs.  Thornton. 
Thrar  meeting  then  was  of  a  nature  so 
agitating,  and  to  Rachel  so  unsatisfactory, 
that  its  consequences  were  a  slow  fever, 
that  kept  Rachel  confined  to  her  room  for 
the  next  three  weeks  ;  and  it  was  during 
that  time  Mrs.  Thornton  heard  from  her 
compassionate  and  attentive  friend,  who 
could  give  the  most  cruel  information  in 
the  kindest  way,  and  say  the  bitterest 
things  in  the  sweetest  voice,  that  Thorn- 
ton was  inevitably  a  ruined  man;  that  un- 
less he  had  a  better  run  of  luck,  the  Clo- 
vers, and  every  thing  else,  must  go  to 
pay  his  debts.  Her  husband,  she  said, 
helped  him  to  keep  up  appearances,  and 
sir  Charles's  fortune  had  helped  them  all. 
— "  But,"  continued  she,  "  your  unfortu- 
nate fracas  with  '  the  Bouncer,'  as  we  call 
her,  half  ruined  your  husband ;  the  more 

.:::  H  4  he 
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he  talked,  the  more  unreasonable  she  be^ 
came — really,  Rachel,  you  must  acquire  a 
little  more  self-government." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Rachel ;  "  but  it  sbaU 
be  in  my  own  house,  among  true  friends." 

"  True  fj'iends,  my  dear  Rachel !  ala^ 
poor  child !  you  know  but  little  of  the 
world,  if  you  expect  friendship  unmixed 
with  interest,"  returned  the  woman  of  the 
world,  with  a  contemptuous  curl  of  hee 
beautiful  lip. 

"  I  have  found  it  before  this,  Matilda; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  again  meeting 
with  the  same  disinterestedness  from  tbe- 
same  parties;  I  used  to  fancy  them  pro- 
sing,  stay-at-home  folks,  but  Brighton  haaa 
cured  me  of  that  folly."  j 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Rach^- 
Thornton ;  sickness  has  oppressed  youv- 
spirits  a  little,  and  you  think  it  would 
now  be  dehglitful  to  repose  in  quiet  ele- 
gance at  tlie  Clovers.  No  such  thing! 
you  would  weary  of  it  in  a  week,  and  ' 
sigh  for  the  most  unpleasant  day  you  spent 
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W  Brighton  in  preference ;  beside  this, 
Btichel^  you  are  well  aware  that  Thorn- 
ton is  a  man  of  d^perate  fortune,  depend- 
juag  on  his  wits  or  his  luck,  call  it  which 
jroii'WiU,  for  the  support  of  his  tableland 
•the  country  is  unfavourable  for  the  exer- 
dse  of  such  a  profession." 

**  Thee  art  quite  mistaken;  Matilda,  in 
thy  calculation  of  Edward's  property ;  our 
ftrm  is  sufficient  to  provide  all  the  com- 
forts of  life,  and  my  fortune  will  supply 
the  elegancies ;  all  that  Edward  can  pos^ 
sibly  feel  is  temporary  embarrassments; 
if  therefore  he  can  borrow  a  little  money 
to  relieve  him  from  these,  we  shall  do  very 
well  again,  and  be  able  to  repay  the 
money  in  a  few  months." 

An  incredulous  scornful  smile,  not  un« 
mixed  with  pity,  sat  on  Mrs.  Winstanly's 
lip—**  God  help  thee,  silly  one !"  was  ut- 
tered in  a  tone  of  deep  and  peculiar 
meaning. 

At  that  instant,  a  servant  entered  the 
room  with  a  note ;  it  was  from  lady  Mary 

H  5  Dunbar^ 
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Dunbar,  tlie  lady  who  had  lent  Kachel 
her  carriage  on  the  day  she  was  taken  ill, 
ofiering  Mrs.  Thornton,  if  she  were  well 
enough  to  receive  her,  a  call  that  evening. 
"  It  is  no  good,  Rachel,"  said  her  friend, 
as  she  laid  down  the  note  after  receiving 
it ;  "  it  is  useless  for  you  to  receive  the 
visits  of  this  forward  lady;  she  cannot  be 
of  any  service  to  you,  and  she  will  put  a 
thousand  foolish  things  into  your  head; 
let  me  write  for  you,  declining  the  honour 
of  her  visit,  on  the  plea  of  engagement ; 
that  will  silence  her  at  once." 

But  Mrs.Winstanly  was  doomed  to  find 
what  othera  had  before  discovered,  that 
Rachel  was  not  easily  persuaded  to  do 
what  she  disliked,  and  that  the  prospect 
of  a  new  acquaintance  was  more  cheering 
than  the  society  of  an  old  one.  A  note 
was  therefore  dispatched  to  lady  Mary, 
expressing  Mrs.  Thornton's  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  receive  her  ladyship  that 
evening. 

Mrs.  Winstanly  was  so  provoked,  that 
all 
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dl  her  experience  and  good  breeding  to 
boot,  was  barely  sufficient  to  preserve 
even  the  semblance  of  composure,  or  pre- 
vent her  almost  striking  Rachel,  who  she 
thought  the  most  silly,  stubborn  little  per- 
sonage she  had  ever  seen. — "  Kow  the 
feet  is,"  said  she,  "  that. this  troublesome 
woman  has  heard  of  some  little  affairs 
which  have  plagued  Thornton  since  you 
have  been  up  stairs,  and  her  curiosity  get- 
ting the  better  of  her  pride,  here  she  comes 
on  a  voyage  of  inquiry." 

"  A  very  useless  voyage  then,  for  thee 
knowest,  Matilda,  I  am  unacquainted 
with  the  affairs  thee  alludest  to." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  is  folly  to  keep  you  so 
any  longer :  the  fact  is,  that  '  The  Boun- 
cer* and  Thornton  quarrelled,  so  she  set 
his  tradesmen  upon  him,  by  writing  them 
a  few  plain  facts ;  so  here  comes  down 
some  half  dozen  writs,  and  poor  Edward 
was  seized  on  all  sides.  Winstanly  helped 
him  out  of  one,  sir  Charles  out  of  another, 
the  carriage  and  horses  out  of  another,  but 
H  6  (to 
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fto  tell  you  what  cannot  be  hid)  there  im 
an  execution  in  the  house  at  this  minute.'* 

"  And  now,  Matilda,  that  thee  hast 
told  me  so  much,  pray  tell  me  what  is  an- 
execution  ?  for  I  do  not  know." 

"  Poor  silly  child,  what  is  it  you  da 
know  ?  it  is  that  which  will  take  all  you- 
have,  and  that  being  insufficient,  will  lock- 
your  husband  up  in  a  gaol,  until  your 
good  Christian  brother  be  paid  a  thousand 
pounds,  and'as  much  more  for  expences  ; 
arid  moreover,  it  is  that  from  which  there 
is  no  hope  of  escape." 

Aachel,  still  weak  in  body  and  mind, 
wept  bitterly ;  piteously  deploidng  her 
marriage,  and  calling  on  the  spirits  of  her 
parents  to  watch  over  and  protect  their 
child,  she  began  to  suspect  herself  sur- 
iwunded  by  vice,  and  to  feel  a  distaste  for 
the  sort  of  life  they  led.  A  bed  of  sick- 
ness had  awakened  in  her  mind  the  early 
lessons  of  virtue  and  propriety  which  had 
been  given  her.  She  remembered  her 
days  of  innocence  and  peace,  the  impres- 
'  ,  sion*  , 
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itms  of  her  youth  were  again  revif  ^,  and 
die  almost  detested  the  man  and  his  a^sso- 
ektes^who  had  thus  degraded  her.  She 
kwiged  to  return  to  the  country,  and  en« 
gage  once  more  in  those  employments 
and !  pursuits,  which  had  formed  her  hap- 
piness previous  to  her  unfortunate  attach- 
aient :  to  Thornton ;  and  thought  nothing 
could  now  afford  her  so  great  a  satisfaCr 
tion,  as  a  separation  from  the  man  ^  for 
,  iirho9i  she  had  broken  every  moral  tie, 
and  sent  her  mother  to  a  premature  grave« 
Finding  that  neither  counsel,  blandish- 
menty  nor  information,  had  any  effect  upon 
Rachel,  nor  could  move  her  firm  purpose 
of  seeing  lady  Mary  Dunbar,  Mrs.  Win- 
Stanly  recommended  her  to  the  especial 
care  of  Thompson,  and  took  her  leave. 
;  From  her  abigail,  who  Rachel  now  en- 
eouraged  to  talk,  she  heard  that  Miss 
Wingrove,  as  she  chose  to  be  called,  had 
been  :under  the  protection  of  several  gen- 
tlemen, but  always  professed  a  superior 
degree  of  friendship  for  Thornton — ''  But; 
f  ma'am»* 
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ma'am,"  continued  the  girl,  "  I  thought 
you  knew  all  about  her,  for  my  master 
Itfought  her  from  the  country,  when  they  [ 
were  both  very  young,  and  lived  with  her 
at  times,  ever  since  ;  she  has  two  children, 
who  are  said  to  be  his,  but  they  are  kept 
somewhere,  with  a  cheap  cottage  nurse." 

"  And  how  came  thee  acquainted  with 
these  details,  Thompson  ?"  J 

"  Why,  ma'am,  she  was  called  Mrs.  | 
Thornton,  and  I  believed  her  to  be  so,  and  , 
lived  with  her  as  ladies'  maid  for  some 
time;  and  since  that,  you  know,  ma'am,  I 
have  not  dared  to  be  very  particular ;  but 
Mrs,  Winstanly  keeps  up  a  tolerable  cha- 
racter,  and  lives  in  good  style,  and  I  have 
generally  been  with  her." 

Oppressed  and  sick   at  heart,   Rachel    ; 
could  bear  no  more  ;  but  desired  the  girl 
to  leave  her,  saying,  she  would  try  to 
sleep  a  little  before  lady  Mary  came. 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me  I  hope, 

ma'am,"  said  the  girl ;  "  you  know  I  cannot 

lielp  it ;  and  after  all,  I  think  Mr,  Thorn' 

ton 


itta  li  better  thian  half  of  them;  captain 
filfiad^  as  he  is  called,  is  ten  times  worse  t 
"iWas  for  his  debts^  not  master's,  that  mas« 
ter  wais  arrested  in  Lotidon,  that  day  when 
ydu  paid  it  off,  ma'am ;  and  it  was  through 
him  we  were  obliged  to  set  off  from  Lon- 
don as  we  did,'  in  the  night,  as  one  may 
skyr 

*'  Oh,  do  not  thee  tell  me  any  more, 
Thompson !  I  cannot  bear  it !  let  me 
sleep,  and  forget  this,  if  pOs^ble;  I  am 
toot  angry  with  thee,  my  kind  nurse.** 

Thompson  closed  the  shutters,  and  left 
her  mistress  to  repose;  and  Bachel  soon 
lost  in  sleep  the  remembrance  of  all  that 
had  disturbed  her.  peace.  Meanwhile 
Thornton  returned,  and  hearing  from  Mrs. 
Winstanly  that  she  had,  as  she  said, 
"  opened  one  of  Rachel's  eyes,"  his  teta*. 
per,  at  no  time  the  most  even,  took  fire, 
and  in  a  rage,  he  denounced  Mrs.  Win^ 
Stanly,  and  the  whole  set,  as  wretches  to- 
tally unfit  to  associate  with  his  innocent^ 
modesty  deceived  wife! 

Mrs 
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Mrs.  Winstanly  recriminated,  Elford 
swore,  sir  Charles  palliated,  and  Winstanly 
scowled  his  thick  red  brows,  projected  his 
purple  lip,  and  was  sorry  to  see  gentlemeo 
forget  themselves,  and  a  lady  in  a  passion, 

Mrs.  Winstanly  did  not  often  so 
far  forget  what  was  due  to  herself,  as  to 
allow  any  of  the  many  contre  terns  she 
met  with  to  disturb  the  playful  gaiety  of 
her  temper.  By  birth  and  education  a 
gentlewoman,  and  possessed  of  a  good 
fortune,  IMatilda,  at  an  early  age,  in  open 
defiance  to  the  will  of  her  only  parent, 
became  the  wife  of  captain  Winstanly,  a 
dashing,  staring  young  man,  six  feet  high, 
with  red  hair  and  whiskers,  who  danced 
well,  talked  loud,  took  immense  liberties 
with  the  names,  tables,  and  purses  of  his 
acquaintances,  swore  all  the  girls  were  in 
love  with  him,  and  loved  gambling  better 
.than  military  duty ! 

_  The  fortune  of  Matilda  paid  off  hit 
debts,  and  for  a  few  brief  years,  they 
were  the  gayest  and  most  amusing  couple 
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in  the'  regiment ;  but  debts  again  becatne 
troablesoDde,  atid  the  captain  so  often  ne^ 
glected  his  duty,  or  performed  it  in  a  slo-» 
venly  manner,  that  his  superior  ^officers 
were  seriously  displeased  with  him ;  while 
his  equals,  and  those  in  lower  rank,  began 
to  shun  **  the  gambling,  drinking  Win- 
stanly,"  as  a  very  dangerous  companion, 
and  scarcdiy  a  gentleman. 

Under  these  circumstances,  both  Win-^ 
Stanly  and  his  wife  had  penetration  to 
discover,  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done, 
was,  to  sell  his  commission  while  it  re^. 
mdned  his,  and  worth  any  thing ;  for, 
should  things  get  but  a  little  worse,  be 
would  inevitably  lose  it  with  disgrace* 
The  sale  was  therefore  speedily  efifected, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winstanly  commenced 
a  somewhat  different,  but  not  less  dissi- 
pated career. 

Six  years  of  military  life  had  made  a 
far  better  general  of  Matilda  than  of  her 
husband ;  they  had  now  to  live  by  their 
wits ;  and  Matilda,  with  unbroken  spirits^ 

and 
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and  the  same  playful  fascination  of  man- 
ner  which  had  ever  distinguished  her, 
performed  her  part  to  a  miracle,  and  be- 
came  a  very  Machiavel  in  ways  and 
means.  Several  years  had  passed  in  this 
way — Winstanly  was  become  besotted.and 
alive  only  to  the  sound  of  his  darling  dice; 
but  his  wife  still  preserved  her  youth  and 
beauty,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkablet 
preserved  a  tolerable  character,  and  among 
a  certain  set  (not  the  most  refined  or  ex- 
alted certainly),  was  still  received  and  vi- 
sited. 

Thornton  had  long  been  an  associate  of  I 
this  unprincipled  man  and  his  compa-  j 
nions,  and  so  entangled  with  Elford  (a  1 
decided  black-leg),  that  to  shake  him  off,  1 
or  withstand  his  bidding,  was  impossible.  I 
At  his  suggestion,  therefore,  Hachel  was 
brought  to  London,  and,  for  a  time,  came  '! 
up  to  the  hopes  of  the  party ;  but  Mrs.  ! 
Winstanly,  under  whose  especial  direc- 
tion she  was  placed,  now  proclaimed  her  ^ 
"  a  soidless  doll,  capable  of  spending  the 
money 
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money  superior  minds  had  obtained  for 
her  use^  but  absolutely  incapable  of  any 
thing  requiring  genius,  mind,  or  resolu- 
tion f  and  for  such  a  being,  Mrs.  Win« 
itanly  had  but  little  feeling  or  respect. 
Bhe  had  however  determined  on  the  ex- 
piedient  of  letting  Rachel  a  little  into  the 
kecret  of  their  situation,  under  the  hope 
bf  arousing  her  spirit,  and  awakening  in 
her  a  desire  of  revenge,  that  might  pre- 
vent their  return  to  the  Clovers,  '*  the 
pairiBoti,  and  his  saints.** 

To  this,  nothing  could  be  more  niald 
propos  than  the  introduction  of  lady 
Mary  Dunbar,  a  woman  whose  pure 
mind,  untainted  honour,  and  high  blood, 
riirunk  from  the  least  approach  to  com- 
munication with  the  Winstanlys,  the 
Elfords,  or  the  Thorntons,  of  the  day ; 
but  her  compassion  had  been  strongly 
moved  for  Rachel,  and  her  warm  heart 
for  once  overcame  her  habitual  and  con- 
stitutional reserve* 

CHAP- 
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Mrs.  Thornton  received  lady  Mary  Bun- 
bar  alone,  and  in  her  dressing-room,  with  I 
that  modest  ease — as  far  removed  from 
jnauvaise  konte  as  from  boldness  —  for 
which  her  sect  are  so  remarkable,  and 
with  which  Rachel's  early  introduction 
into  good  society  had,  even  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  endowed  her.  Lady  Mary's  visit 
was  long  and  interesting;  her  ladyship 
was  religious,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word ;  and  though  too  polite  to  make  di- 
rect inquiries  of  Rachel,  was  surprised  at 
the  very  little  knowledge  she  possessed  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  somewhat  shocked 
at  the  light  irreverent  way  in  which  she 
spoke  of  them.  Her  ladyship  soon  dis- 
covered too,  that  though  the  young  wift 
was  weary  of  her  present  situation,  and 
longing 
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longing  to  be  at  home,  it  was  rather 
change  of  scene,  and  return  to  her  old 
friends,  than  love  of  home,  or  distaste  for 
dissipation,  that  influenced  her  desires. 

Rachel  spoke  with  much  delight  of  the 
first  few  months  of  their  married  life ;  but 
its  chief  charm  appeared  to  consist  in  the 
Aany  pleasant  visits  they  paid;  and  the 
bests  of  kind  company  who  came  to  visit 
them.  She  described  herself  as  eminently 
useful  in  the  country,  engaged  in  all  kinds 
of  good  works,  and  in  every  description 
ot  charity,  loved  and  respected  by  a  large 
and  respectable  circle  of  friends,  all  of 
ii^hom  would  be  most  happy  to  hail  their 
hetum  to  the  Clovers. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  respecting  her 
family,  Rachel  gave  a  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  which  evidently  hasten- 
ed the  death  of  her  mother,  as  far  as 
her  knowledge  of  circumstances  enabled 
lier  to  do,  which  was  very  imperfectly. 
The  prosecution  by  her  brother  too  was 
given  in  detail. — **  And  now,"  continued 

she, 
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she,  "  we  are  detained  here  until  all  that 
money  be  paid.  It  was  very  fooHsh  of 
Edward  to  strike  John,  for  he  knew  John 
hated  us  both,  and  would  rejoice  to  do  us 
any  evil  in  his  power;  and  the  power  of 
John  is  not  very  limited." 

"  But  why,  ray  dear  young  friend, 
should  John  hate  you?  It  is  an  unna- 
tural feeling  in  a  brother  towards  an  only 
sister." 

"  It  is  so;  but  thee  canst  little  fancy 
how  this  spirit,  first  engendered  by  bigotry, 
is  fed  and  fostered  by  prejudice,  which 
converts  circumstances,  however  trifling, 
to  its  own  malicious  purpose.  The  man- 
ners and  pursuits  of  my  husband  are  such 
as  my  brother  hates  with  a  perfect  hatred; 
and  he  is  unacquainted  with  that  libe- 
rality which  allows  every  one  to  think 
for  himself:  thus,  every  day,  and  every 
act,  but  widens  the  breach  between  us; 
but  this  I  should  not  mind,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  pay  tlie  money,  and  get  away 
from 
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froja  those  friends  of  Edward,  who  sur^ 
round  us,  and  lend  him  into  mischief." 

"  If  your  husband  does  not  feel  a  dis* 
taste  for  his  present  pursuits,  sufficiently 
strong  to  bind  him  to  his  farm  and  his 
hooQe,  paying  this  money  would  be  but  a 
temporary  measure,  and  unproductive  of 
any  ultimate  good.  Do  you  think  he 
would  break  with  them  ?" 

**  Indeed  I  cannot  tell  thee:  he  very 
often  swears  at  them :  but  Edward  does 
swear  a  great  deal.  If,  however,  he  chooses, 
let  him  remain  with  his  chere  amie-^t 
lyill  return  to  Hanby,  and  resume  the  life 
I  led  in  my  youth ;  I  have  sufficient  to 
live  on,  and  the  Clovers  may  be  let.  He 
can  then  do  as  he  chooses.  I  am  sick  of 
Matilda,  and  all  the  set." 

**  If  you  would  really  separate  from  this 
young  man,"  replied  lady  Mary,  firmly, 
**  and  be  content  to  live  in  retirement, 
and  educate  your  little  girl  in  the  prin* 
ciples  of  true  religion  and  domestic  useful* 
ness,  confining  yourself  to  a  very  select 

circle 
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cirde  of  friends,  then  I  should  be  Hiost 
happy  to  aid  your  undertaking.  But  it 
is  a  matter  that  requires  consideration : 
your  present  feelings  are  those  of  pique 
and  disgust,  and  they  alone  influence  you. 
The  scripture,  I  think,  gives  but  little  en- 
couragement to  husbands  and  wives  to 
separate," 

"  But  1  think,  Mary  Dunbar,  we  do 
many  things  not  found  in  scripture,  even 
the  best  of  us." 

"  We  do,  too  many ;  among  tliese  may 
be  reckoned  your  marriage;  for  had  you 
consulted  holy  writ,  you  would  not  have 
formed  such  a  connexion ;  but  having 
done  so,  you  have  now  two  paths  before 
you,  and  I  would  advise  that  you  pray 
earnestly  for  Divine  direction  which  to 
chuse." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  do ;  I 
never  prayed  in  my  life,  except  when  in 
George  Hardcastle's  church,  and  then  I 
do  think  I  prayed ;  but  I  cannot  now." 

"  Poor  young  thing !  how  I  pity  you  T 
said 
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mdd  tbe  pioiis  lady. Mary/with  tears  in 
Km  eyes.  •*  Altogether  you  have  been 
badly  inttructed,  and  ill  prepared  for  the 
1;rial8  of  this  life:  you  must,  however,  learn 
tapray ;  and  either  return  to  the  country 
with  your  husband,  giv^  all  the  powers. 
<^  your  mind  to  the  improvement  of  his, 
wean'hlm  by  kindness  from  his  pernicious 
pursuits,  and,  by  making  home  delightful,; 
teach  him  to  prefer  it  to  all  other  places ; 
pr~-and  her^  pause  awhile^— leiive  him  to 
die  errors  of  his  ways,  and  shut  yourself 
up. with  God  and  your  child,  and  instruct 
her  for  Heaven,  forgetting  all  beside.'' 
,  "  Thy  laws  are  very  severe  ones ;  thee 
hast  surely  forgotten  that  I  have  not  com- 
mitted any  crime — have  not  foifeited  my 
place  in  society,  and .  have  s|ii&cient  to 
procure  Emily  and  myself  all  thecpm£brts 
of  Hfe:  thy  laws  are  only  proper  for  a 
Magdalen.'' 

*  •* :  I  am  sorry  you  think  them  so, 
Mrs.  Thornton ;  nothing  beside. can  save 
you  from  a  life.  of.  misery.  However,  I 
'  VOL.  II.  I  again 
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again  entreat,  that  you  read  the  scripturett' 
more  frequently  and  more  carefully — that 
you  humbly  ask  of  your  heavenly  Father 
direction  and  wisdom ;  and  that  having' 
made  your  decision,  you  bear  in  mind  that) 
I  am  rich,  independent,  and  most  anxioua 
to  render  you  any  service  you  may  re- 
quire, so  that  it  be  accordant  with  re- 
ligion, good  sense,  and  duty."  [ 

Lady  Mary  then  gave  Mrs.  Thornton  her 
address  in  town  and  country ;  and  haviHgi 
again  urged  every  argument  she  could  to 
convince  her  of  the  loveliness  of  true  reU- 
gion  and  domestic  life,  and  the  necessity^ 
there  was  of  a  more  decided  line  of  conducl^ 
she  took  her  leave,  promising  to  see  hen 
again  in  a  few  days.  i 

Fatigued,  and  not  much  gratified  by 
her  long  conference,  Kachel  retired  to  hor 
bed,  telling  Thompson  she  would  rise  tft' 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  desiring 
Thornton  might  be  informed  that  she  re> 
quested  to  see  him  before  he  went  out. 
The  sleep  of  Rachel  that  night  was  not 
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very  sound;  her  father,  her  mother,  the- 
Hardcastles,  their  lovely  vicarage,  the  Mel-. 
villes,  and  their  terrestrial  paradise,  the 
many  friends  she  had  visited  in  their 
happy  homes,  floated  before  her  eyes,  fill- 
ing her  raind  with  indistinct  images  of 
days  and  pleasures  long  past.  Then  came 
the  recollection  of  all  Mrs.  Winstanly  had 
said,  and  with  it  came  affright  and  horror ; 
then  the  counsels  and  advice  of  lady  Mary ; 
from  that  she  turned,  for  Rachel  could 
not  pray — could  not  live  for  God  and  her 
child.  After  such  a  disturbed  night,  she 
rose  weak  and  feverish,  and  reclining  on  a 
sofa  in  her  dressing-room,  turned,  with 
languid  disgust,  from  the  appearance  of 
breakfast 

In  a  few  minutes  Thornton  opened  the 
door,  but  started  in  amazement  at  the  pale 
cheek,  bright  eye,  and  burning  lips  of  his 
wife. — "  Faith,  Rachel,  this  is  worse  and 
worse !"  cried  he.  "  Why,  my  pretty  one, 
if  you  go  on  this  way,  I  shall  have  to  look 
out  for  a  burying-place  for  you,  instead  of 
I  2  a  town- 
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a  -town-house  by  next  season  !  What 
the  deuce  have  you  been  fretting  yourself 
about  ?" 

■  "  Thee  hast  given  me  sufficient  cause, 
I  think,  Edward." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense !  come,  my  love,' 
let  me  give  you  some  breakfast;  we  must 
get  home — that  will  soon  cure  you." 

"  Matilda  tells  me,  Edward,  that  thee 
art  a  ruined  man,  and  thy  home  will 
shortly  be  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison." 

"  Tell  Matilda  I  am  obUged  by  her 
kind  information;  but  that  I  will  make 
lier  husband's  broad  shoulders  bear  the 
burden  this  time." 

"  Thee  canst  not  make  him  pay  the 
damages  awarded  to  my  cruel  brother,  for 
which  an  execution  is  now  in  the  house; 
arid  how  wilt  thee  ever  pay  it  ?" 
:  Thornton  coloured,  and  bit  his  lips  as 
lie  muttered  — "  What  a  bore  the  Win- 
stanly  is,  with  her  tattle !  But,"  speaking 
more  freely,  "  you  must  not,  Rachel,  listeo; 
tp  all  she  says ;  this  foolish  affair  will  be- 
settled 
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^tded  tcvday,  and  as  soon  as  you  are  able 
to  travel^  we  will  return  to  Hanby.** 

**  But,  Edward,  if,  as  1  am  assured  is 
the  case,  the  Clovers  must  be  sold  to  pay 
thy  d^bts,  and  thee  never  wiU  give  up  thy 
connexion  with  Miss  Wingrove,  I  cannot 
Ihink  of  remaining  with  thee;  it  is  better 
we  should  part  at  once,  and  each  do  as  it 
appears  most  advisaUe." 

••  Ajnd  who,  Rachel,  put  this  pretty 
Utopian  scheme  into  your  siUy  little  head  ? 
Why  if  I  were  to  Ind  you  go,  you  would 
ding  to  me,  and  entreat  to  share  a  prisbn, 
rather  than  enjoy  luxuries  in  a  separation : 
I  know  you  better  than  you  know  your- 
self: no,  you  will  not — ^you  cannot  leave 
me:  if  however  you  think  it  will  improve 
your  happiness,  go;  Emily  will  remain 
with  me." 

**  That  is  impossible,  Edward;  I  must 
have  my  child." 

**  You  will  have  one — the  unborn  in- 
£ant  shall  be  yours;  Emily  must  be  mine; 

I  3  :  but 
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but  you  will  not  leave  me — you  cahnot— -   i 
dare  not !"  I 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  part,  Edward,  if  thee  ] 
wilt  promise  faithfully  to  give  up  all  ac- 
quaintance with  that  wicked,  impudent 
girl,  and  assure  me  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
losing  the  Clovers,  and  that  thee  wilt  not 
gamble,  and  that " 

"  How  much  further,  sweet  mistress 
Thornton  ?  Now  I  will  neither  promise 
you  the  one  or  the  other ;  the  first  is  un- 
worthy of  you  to  ask,  or  of  me  to  pro- 
mise; the  second  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances— I  shall  be  as  anxious  to  keep  ray 
house,  as  you  will  to  liave  it  kept ;  as  for 
every  thing  else,  as  you  took  me,  so  you 
have  me;  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  were 
taught  to  expect,  and  I  never  professed  to 
be  faultless." 

"  But  thee  didst  not  tell  me  that  thee 
loved  gaming  more  than  farming,  and  an- 
other better  than  me,  or  that  thy  debts 
.were  ruinous." 
.   "  And  they  were  fools  who  did  tell  you 
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SO,  Hachel :  I  told  you  all  you  asked,  and 
all  it  was  necessary  you  should  know :  and 
BOW,  my  dear,  tell  me,  have  you  ever 
lacked  an  indulgence,  or  a  delicacy,  since 
we  were  married  ?" 

"  Delicacies  I  have  not;  but  of  iiidul- 
gencies  I  cannot  boast  much,  and  thee 
bast  very  often  been  in  dreadful  passions." 

*'  Ay,  and  shall  be  in  one  now,  if  we 
talk  this  nonsense  much  longer :  your  bet- 
ter way  is  tto  make  the  best  of  your  situa- 
tion and  yourself,  and  prepare  to  quit  this 
ilace  to-morrow." 

To-morrow,  Edward!  how  can  I  go 

ithout  a  carriage?  and  Matilda  tells  me 
mine  Is  gone !" 

"  Matilda  be  d — d !" 

"  Matilda  thanks  you,  most  polite  and 
courteous  gallant;  but,  for  the  present, 
begs  to  decline  the  honour,  in  favour  of 
Rachel,  or  of  Kate,  or  of  any  other  favou- 
rite your  wisdom  may  select,"  said  that 
lady,  gaily,  as  she  entered  the  room,  having 
caught  Thornton's  last  sentence. 

1 4  "It 
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"  It  is  said  that  women  brought  all  sorts 
of  evil  into  the  world,"  replied  Thornton; 
"  and  faith  I  begin  to  believe  it,  for  there 
is  no  keeping  out  of  it  where  you  are." 

"  And  yet,  poor  souls,  you  cannot  do 
without  us;  but  I  suspect  I  offended  your 
mightiness,  and  insulted  your  dignity,  by 
telling  this  little  immaculate  Rachel  more 
truths  than  she  expected  to  find  out  of  the 
Bible." 

"  I  think  you  might  have  allowed  me 
the  pleasure  of  telling  her  all  I  thought 
necessary." 

"  There  you  and  I  differ,  Thornton ; 
1  would  have  her  as  well-informed  as  we 
are;  she  would  then  either  enter  with  spi- 
rit into  her  situation,  as  I  do,  or  cut  and 
fly,  leaving  you  another  chance," 

"  I  think  we  shall  both  fly,  Matilda,  for 
Edward  talks  of  going  home  to-morrow; 
but  I  cannot  return  without  my  own  car- 
riage." 

"  Then,  my  little  dear,  you  will  remain 

here  a  long  while,  for  to  pot  the  carriage  is 

gone. 
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gone,  and  horses  too,  without  the  hope  of 
redemption.    But  what  have  we  here?  a 
coronet!  and  all  the  insignia  of  lady  Mary 
Dunbar,"  taking  a  letter  from  a  servant, 
and  handing  it  to  Rachel,  who  opening  it 
hastily,  a  paper  fell  to  the  ground,  which 
Mrs.  Winstanly  instantly  caught  up,  and 
casting    her    eyes  over    it,   exclaimed — 
"  Here,  Thornton,  come  bow  to  my  supe- 
rior judgment,  and  never  again  dare  to  call 
the  perfection  of  my  genius  in  question : 
you,  foolish  man,  would  never  have  dreamt 
of  telling  Rachel,  the  execution  in  the 
bouse  was  at  her  brother's  suit !  and  see, 
here  are  the  golden  fruits  of  my  fertile 
I        farain  !"  displaying  an  order  on  lady  Mary's 
^Hftxmkers  for  five  hundred  pounds. 
^Hb '    "  Give  it  me !  I  am  sure  it  must  be  some 
^Hftnistake  !"  cried  Thornton,  holding  out  his 
^V%and,  at  the  same  moment  that  Rachel 
demanded  her  property. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  scheming  lady, 
Jflughing,  "  a  bird  in  the  hand,  you  know, 
t  worth  two  in  the  bush !  and  I  flatter 
1 5  myself 
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myself  with  being  the  best  manager  <^ 
our  exchequer :  any  of  you  men  would 
risk  it  on  the  chance  of  a  die,  within  an 
hour — Rachel  (and,  pretty  dear,  it  is  her 
own),  why  she  would  purchase  a  carriage 
to  ride  home  in  with  it;  but  I — I  will 
apply  it  to  a  nobler  purpose,  and  pay  my 
own  debts  with  the  unexpected  reward  of 
my  own  labour !" 

Thornton's  fiery  spirit  was  in  a  blaze; 
uttering  a  furious  malediction,  he  darted 
forward,  and  catching  her  hands  in  his, 
the  paper  would  have  been  destroyed  in 
an  instant,  but  for  Rachel,  who  observed, 
that  the  note  wliich  enclosed  the  order 
stated,  that  the  money  being  for  Rachel's 
oxvn  coiiifort,  the  bill  was  drawn  to  her 
order;  and  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
banking  business  to  understand  the  value  of 
this  circumstance,  she  interposed  between 
the  combatants,  for  such  they  really  were, 
and  announcing  how  valueless  it  would 
be  to  either,  with  considerable  difficulty  • 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
contested 
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(sotttetted  prize ;  though  Mrs.  Winstanly 
Btill  dcfclared  it  should  be  appropriated  to 
tBe  payment  of  her  private  debts.  Kadiel, 
however,  quietly  enclosed  it  in  her  purse, 
moA  pat  it  into  her  pocket,  saying — **  Thee 
art  reckoning  without  thy  host,  Matilda 
Winstanly ;  this  paper  is,  as  thee  mayest 
se^  sent  expressly  to  contribute  to  my 
comfort;  now  the  payment  of  thy  peculiar 
debts  will  not  do  so,  therefore  it  shall  ne- 
vef  be  so  applied-— of  that  rest  assured.'" 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rage  and 
vexation  whieh  distorted  Matilda's  beauti- 
ful face,  as  she  accused  Rachd  of  base  in- 
gratitude—of wasteful  extravagance — ig- 
nortmce — folly— meanness— and  covetous- 
ness  I  and,  in  bitter  sarcastic  tones,  told  her 
to  guard  well  the  Clovers,  and  whatever 
else  she  may  possess,  or  those  who  possess- 
ed a  superior  right  would  soon  claim  that, 
and  her  hopeful  husband  likewise ! 

Thornton,  for  some  time,  strove  to  pa- 
<Afy  fa^ ;  but  finding  it  impossUde,  he  took 
ilachel,  who  had  not  yet  left  her  room,  itk 

1 6  his 
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his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  drawing- 
room,  instantly  turning  the  key  in  the  door. 

Captain  Elford  was  sitting  at  a  table 
writing ;  but  rose  at  Mrs.  Thornton's  en- 
trance, expressing,  with  much  politeness, 
his  pleasure  at  again  seeing  her  in  the 
drawing-room — "  But  of  whom,"  conti- 
nued he,  expressively,  "  are  you  afraid? 
no  one  will  dare  to  enter  here." 

"  Except  a  furious  amazon,  and  against 
such  an  intrusion  one  cannot  be  too  sure," 
replied  Thornton,  who,  in  a  few  words, 
put  Elford  au  fait  of  the  matter. 

Elford  laughed  heartily — "  That,"  cried 
he,  "  was  one  of  Matilda's  finest  strokes 
of  policy — as  fine  as  her  hazard-table, 
where  Mrs.  Thornton  was  made  a  decoy- 
bird  for  so  many  of  them  !  Oh,  she  knew 
-her  characters,  and  reckoned  to  a  nicety 
on  the  time  lady  Mary  would  write!" 

"  She  does  not  always  calculate  justly 
though  ;  for  in  her  desire  to  mortify  my 
feelings,  she  exposed  herself,  by  declaring 
that  the  story  of  my  brother  having  car- 
ried 
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•ried  his  persecution  to  such  a  cruel  ex- 
tent was  false,  and  that  it  is  at  the  suit  of 
another  you  are  in  trouble ;  now  this  gives 
me  great  pleasure,  for  any  oppressor  is  bet- 
ter than  a  brother." 

"  Well,  Rachel,"  asked  her  husband,  in 
reply,  "  if  I  can  obtain  sufficient  to  make 
up  the  sum,  will  you  lend  me  your  god- 
send towards  settling  this  afl&ir,  and  taking 
us  home?" 

"  That  I  will,  with  the  utmost  pleasure ; 
and  shall,  by  so  doing,  comply  with  Mary 
Dunbar's  generous  wishes,  and  procure 
my  own  comfort  as  well  as  thine." 

"  You  are  a  good  creature !"  cried 
Thornton,  kissing  her  clxeek,  "  and  de- 
served  a  better  fate:  you  should  never 
have  married  me,  Rachel,  and  had  better 
separate  from  me  now." 

"  No,  thank  thee ;  I  have  taken  thee  for 
better  or  worse,  and  will  keep  thee  as  long 
as  I  can." 

"  It  will  not  be  very  long,  my  dear 
irl;  I  shall  run  but  a  brief  race:  remem- 
ber 
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ber  then,  and  for  once  believe  me,  when 
my  destiny  is  fulfilled,  that,  with  all  my 
faults,  I  loved  and  pitied  you." 

"  Sentimental,  egad !"  cried  Elford,  as 
Thornton  hastily  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
*'  Now  if  that  flat,  sir  Cliarles,  cannot  be 
done  out  of  a  few  hundreds  this  morning, 
we  are  done  for !  this  is  the  last  day  these 
rascals  will  wait,  and  fine  sentiments  wilt 
do  but  little;  then  Ned  and  I  must  off" to 
our  old  quarters  in  the  Fleet.  Plague  on 
war !  there's  no  getting  off  now :  a  trip  to 
the  Continent  used  to  settle  all  these  little 
affairs.  It  would  be  easy  to  step  across 
this  stream  of  water,  were  it  not  for  the 
annoyances  war  presents." 

Hachel,  though  every  day  added  to 
her  stock  of  knowledge,  did  not  well  un- 
'derstand  this ;  she  however  wrote  a  note 
of  thanks  to  lady  Mary,  promising  to  fol- 
low her  advice  in  the  country,  and  then 
reposed  by  an  open  window,  on  a  soft, 
until  evening,  when  Thornton  returned 
in  high  spirits — asked  for  the  order  on  lady 
Mary's 
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JUarfs  bankers ;  and  having  obtained  it, 
paid  off  hit  unpleasant  visitors — drank  a 
bottle  of  wfaie  with  Elford — gave  him  fifty 
pounds,  and  a  warm  invitation  to  the  CIo* 
veFS---ordered  a  post-coach  at  seven  in  the 
morning— assisted  Rachel  to  her  room- 
then  lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  business 
of  pax^ing--'-got  a  few  hours'  sleep-— and, 
before  eight  in  the  morning,  had  loaded 
theitxmch  inside  and  outside — ^placed  hi& 
w^e  and  her  maid  Thompson  inside>-^ 
nioiRitied  the  box  himself,  with  his  man— » 
and  telling  Elford  they  should  expect  him 
iii  tibe  shootiiig  season,  turned  his  horses^ 
heads  towards  Hanby. 
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"  It  is  home,  but  rather  &  dreary  one !" 
sighed  Mrs.  Thornton,  as  she  cast  her 
eyes  round  the  dismantled  drawing-room ; 
the  curtains  were  taken  down,  the  chair- 
covers  ofif,  the  carpets  up,  and  all  the 
nick-nackery  carefully  put  away — "  For," 
as  the  old  housekeeper  said,  ''  there  was 
no  knowing,  you  see,  ma'am,  when  you'd 
be  coming  home;  'tis  pretty  near  four 
months  since  you  went  away ;  and  Mrs. 
Greysham,  and  old  Mrs.  Thornton,  they 
took  little  Miss  away,  and  ordered  all  the 
things  to  be  took  care  of;  and  so  I  ha' 
done  as  they  bid  me."    [^ 

The  only  notice  Thornton  had  given 

his  household  of  his  return,  was  by  an 

avant  courier,  a  few  hours  before  his  own 

arrival,  and  every  thing  that  so  short  a 

period 
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period  would  allow  was  done  for  their  ac- 
commodation ;  but  it  must  be  confessed, 
much  remained  to  be  done ;  and  Thorn- 
ton and  his  wife  both  thought  they  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  complain,  that  the 
house  was  ill  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Thornton  called  it  an  unpardonable  liberty 
in  his  mother,  or  Mrs.  Greysham,  to  re- 
move the  little  girl,  or  to  give  any  orders 
unauthorized  by  him;  and  declared  he 
would  immediately  send  for  the  child. 

Thompson  however  reminded  him,  that 
evening  would  be  far  advanced  before  the 
child  could  be  home;  and  that  the  dew 
fell  heavy,  and  would,  in  all  probability, 
give  her  a  severe  cold.  Beside  this,  Mrs. 
Thornton  was  very  much  fetigued  with 
her  journey ;  she  therefore  proposed  re- 
tiring early,  assuring  them  that  she 
would  see  the  furniture  put  in  its  place, 
and  every  thing  properly  arranged,  the 
next  day. 

To  this  reasonable  advice,  the  rather- 
unreasonable  pair  assented;  and  yielding 
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to  the  lassitude  that  oppressed  her,  it  was 
late  in  the  ensuing  day  before  Rachel 
quitted  her  bedroom.  The  active,  clever 
Thompson  had  done  all  she  promised,  and 
exceeded  it ;  so  that  Rachel  felt  her  spirits 
revive,  and  her  health  invigorated,  by 
the  very  appearance  of  her  elegant,  quiet 
home. 

Quiet,  however,  possessed  but  few 
charms  for  the  Thorntons ;  nor  were  they 
fated  to  taste  much  at  the  Clovers  ;  for 
thdr  country  neighbour,  from  far  and 
near,  came  in  crowds  to  bid  them  welcome 
home ;  and,  nothing  loth,  they  were  soon 
full  of  visitors  and  invitations,  to  the  ut- 
ter exclusion  of  reflection  or  repose,  or 
even  the  inudious  flcnd,  ennui. 

Among  the  first  who  sincerely  welcomed 
the  wanderers  bome,  was  the  happy  Clara 
Greysham.  Gay,  cheerful,  blooming  witi» 
health,  and  full  of  spitits,  she  was  the 
very  reverse  of  her  pale,  thin,  but  even 
yet  interesting  fiiend. — "  This  was  a  long, 
long  month  of  yours,  my  dear  Rachd! 
and 
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ind  I  have  found  you  but  an  iodifferent 
correspondent ;  I  am,  however,  most  de- 
lighted to  see  you  back  again,"  cried  Cla- 
ra, as  she  fondly  patted  the  cheek  of  her 
favouri'e,  for  such,  with  all  her  faults, 
Rachel  suM  continued. 

"  I  wrote  thee,  my  sweet  Clara,  toler- 
ably regular,  until  we  left  town,"  replied 
Kachel ;  "  indeed,  if  it  were  possible  in 
the  country  to  comprehend  the  many  en- 
gagements and  pleasures  of  life  in  Lon- 
don, thee  wouldst  give  me  great  credit, 
Clara,  for  having  written  so  often  and  so 
fiiUy." 

"  I  have  lived  in  London,  and,  for  a 
time,  entered  into  all  its  pleasures,  dear 
Rachel." 

"  Well,  and  thee  didst  not  find  much 
time  for  writing  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  but  the  truth  is,  there  were 
then  but  few  in  this  naughty  world  that 
cared  about  me,  or  that  I  loved  well 
enough  to  write  to,  so  I  dashed  on, 
thoughtless  and  careless :  but  I  wish  my 
friends 
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friends  to  be  better  than  myself;  beside,  I 
loved  you  well  enough,  Rachel,  to  be 
anxious  about  all  that  you  did  enjoy,  and 
all  that  you  did  not  enjoy." 

"  Thee  art  a  dear  kind  girl,  for  so  I 
must  still  call  Clara,  with  her  pretty  curl- 
ing black  bead,  and  youthful  laughing 
eyes.  I  think  thee  wouldst  have  enjoyed 
being  with  us  in  London;  we  had  nume- 
rous friends — an  immense  circle  of  visiting 
acquaintances— and  were  very  gay ;  but 
for  Brighton,  the  place  of  which  thy  sister 
Sophia  speaks  so  highly,  it  was  to  me  the 
abode  of  sickness  and  misery  ;  I  never  will 
go  there  again;  though  even  there  thee 
wilt  rejoice  to  bear  that  I  met  with  a 
friend,  and  one  deserving  the  name  moat 
truly." 

"  You  will  ever  meet  with  friends,  my 
dear  Rachel ;  but  do  not  again  leave  your 
home  for  four  months  to  seek  for  them^ 
beUeve  me,  they  are  to  be  found  all  around 
,you."  I 

■^/Ff'  There  is  no  place,  Clara,  that  will  not 
i'ld;  weary 


weary'  by  long  continuance.   Variety  does 
one  good.     I  love  home  better  now  than 
ever  I  did  before ;  depend  on  it,  nothing 
^dears  home  like  wandering.    I  mean, 
however;: to  be  very  domestic;  but  all  my 
ideas  would  become  stagnant,  if  I  remain* 
^  long  iA.  one  pl&ce." 
c.!''Tbat  is  an  idea  into  which  Clara  can^ 
not  enter,**  said  Mr.  Greysham,  who  just 
tb€9i  QSiVhe  in  from  the  garden^  accompa- 
died  by ;  Thornton ;  "  her  blood  flows  very 
fkfSidily  through  her  vein^  and  her  ideas 
as  freely  through  her  brain;  there  is  no. 
st^nation  in  or  about  Clara,  and  she  is. 
SS>y  m  finding  a  charnTg  variety  in: 
berhonie,  her  family  circle,  and  a  few 
chosen  friends :  lately  that  variety  has  bor^. 
rowed  a 'new  charm,  from  the  frequent 
visits  of  Mrs.  Thornton's  sweet  little  ffirL'V 
t  .";You  are  Ijoth  very  happy,  I  doubt 
i\ot;,but  I  could  wish,  Neville,  that  in 
thfi  abundance  of  thy  happiness,    thee 
hadst  lost  that  aptitude,  at  reproof  for 
whi0h  thee  bast  ever  been  eminent;  it 
.1*  *:  •  cannot 
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cannot  he  pleasing  to  any  onej  n6teY&^ 
to  thy  wife." 

"  My  poor  Neville !"  cried  Clara;  "  the 
kindest  creature  that  ever  breathed !  Why^ 
Rachel,  you  are  dreaming !  Neville  nevei^ 
said  a  cross  thing  in  his  life,  and  wouW 
not  take  the  liberty  of  reproving  you^- 
though  he  could  only  do  so  mildly,  if  he 
did." 

"  For  once,  my  dear  Clara,  yield  the 
merit  of  penetration  to  your  friend ;  for  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  intention^ 
reproof:  I  felt  jealous  for  my  little  favour' 
rite,  and  thought  no  fears  need  be  enter* 
tained  of  ideas  stagnating,  where  such  W 
source  of  amusement  and  interest  waited 
only  to  be  sent  for." 

"  You  are  right,  Greysham — feith,  quite 
right !  The  child  ought  to  have  been  sent 
for  this  morning ;  but  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  my  good  mother,  or  Mary,  ot 
both,  would  have  called  to-day,  and  have 
brought  the  child  with  them."  * 

"  Are  they  apprized  of  your  return?* 
Ob. 
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^Oh,  no  doubt  they  have  beard  of  it, 
as  well  as  every  body  else !  .  There  has 
been  no  time  to  send  for  them  :  such  a 
dreary  barn  as  we  found  the  house  !  if  it 
had  not  been  for  our  London  servants, 
you  would  not  have  found  a  room  proper 
to  receive  you  in." 

"  You  have  not  then  heard,"  said  Clara, 
"  that  Mrs.  Thornton  has  not  been  able  to 
leave  her  room  for  some  time?" 

"  No,  faith !  and  am  sorry  to  hear  it 
now :  slie  did  not  write  to  either  of  us 
while  we  were  away,  and  I  was  never  in 
the  habit  of  writing  much  to  any  of  them : 
you  might  have  written,  though,  Rachel." 

"  Not  with  a  good  grace,  without  being 
requested.  I  am  not  indebted  for  much 
kindness'  to  Hannah  Thornton,  and  have 
no  ideas  in  common  with  her ;  therefore 
writing  would  have  proved  but  a  triste 
plaisir  to  either  of  us;  I  will,  however, 
drive  over,  and  see  her,  the  first  morning 
Edward  can  go  with  me,  for  I  have  na 
cairiage:  Edward  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent 
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dent  to  continue  it ;  we  must  therefore  be 
content  with  the  gig  again." 

"  As  many  a  better  man  and  woman 
have  done,"  said  Clara,  smiling ;  "  but  I, 
even  I,  have  a  carriage,  that  prudence 
will  not  inveigh  against;  and  to  that,  you, 
my  dear  Rachel,  are  at  all  times  welcome, 
when  you  choose  to  visit  poor  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton, who  is,  I  assure  you,  in  a  very  de- 
clining state,  and  truly  deserving  of  every 
attention  in  your  power  to  shew,  for  her 
more  than  maternal  kindness  to  your  little 
Emily." 

"  Emily  had  a  nurse ;  and  I  should  have 
preferred  her  being  left  in  her  father's 
house,  with  nurse  and  the  servants,  and 
the  house  being  kept  in  a  habitable  con-- 
dition."  ■ 

"  Why,  surely,  Rachel,  you  are  aware 
of  the  circumstance  that  deprived  Emily 
of  her  nurse,  and  threw  her  a  suppliant 
on  her  grandmamma's  hands." 
.  "  I  am  not  indeed." 
.{if  het  me  then  refer  you  to  a  letter 
liij  written 
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IRStten  the  first  week  in  July ;  in  that  you 
will  find  all  the  circumstances  detailed." 

"Ob,  botheration!  what  an  uproar  about 
nothing  !  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  nurse 
the  child.  There  was  not  much  to  admire 
in  the  old  lady's  conduct  on  that  occasion, 
I  think.  But  who  have  we  here?  Two 
carriages — neither  of  them  old  Sober's 
though !  Come,  Rachel,  receive  your 
friends  in  style — don't  look  dismal,  my 
pretty  one." 

Clara  and  her  husband  took  their  leave^ 
as  Mrs.  Yerbury  and  her  daughters,  and 
Mrs.  Moyston,  with  Emma  and  Honor, 
"  all  agog"  to  hear  about  London  and 
Brighton — to  see  and  be  seen,  descended 
from  their  carriages.  A  bow  of  recogni- 
tion, with  a  passing  bon  Jour,  was  all 
that  passed  between  the  new  coiners  and 
those  who  were  departing;  for  though 
not  haughty,  both  Greysham  and  Clara 
felt  that  their  rank  in  life,  their  birth  and 
education,  placed  them  in  a  higher  grade 
than  the  generality  of  their  country  neigh- 

VOL.  II.  £  boui's, 
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boiirs,  with  whom  however  they  main- 
tained a  poHte,  but  distant  intercoui-se. 

In  the  delight  and  bustle  of  receiving 
friends,  from  whose  remarks  she  had  no- 
thing to  dread,  and  from  whose  eye  she 
did  not  slirink,  Mrs.  Thornton  forgot  aU 
Clara  had  said  or  alluded  to,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tlie  child's  nurse,  and  its  attendant 
eircumstanees :  she  afterwards  however 
had  to  learn,  in  a  less  pleasant  manner, 
that  when  Betsey  Green,  the  healthy  wife 
of  a  decent  young  labourer,  whose  only 
failing  was  too  great  a  fondness  for  com-, 
pany,  as  it  was  termed,  was  engaged  as 
nurse  for  Emily,  her  husband  was  also  en- 
gaged as  a  useful  sort  of  person,  between  a 
kbourer  and  a  servant,  by  Thornton.  This 
unfortunately  introduced  him  into  the  ser. 
Tants'  hall  at  the  Clovers,  where  the  ser-' 
vants,  copying  the  manners  of  their  supe^ 
riors,  spent  the  evenings,  and  oftentimes 
whole  nights,  in  cards,  dice,  and  carousing. 

Green  soon  became  infatuated  with  these 

pernicious  pursuits,  readily  allowing  his 

weekly 
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weekly  wages  to  stand  over,  as  long  as  a 
place  was  to  be  found  for  him  in  tlie  hall. 
When  Mr.  Thornton  left  home,  Green 
ceased  entirely  to  work  ;  his  silver  watch, 
his  brooch^all  the  little  ornaments  and 
comforts  with  which  it  had  been  Betsey's 
pride  to  deck  her  cottage,  her  husband, 
and  Iierselli  disappeared  one  after  another. 
No  provision  was  made  for  quarter-day; 
and  Betsey,  who  had  not  as  yet  received 
any  thing  from  Mrs.  Thornton  for  her  ser- 
vices, owed  it  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville that  her  furniture  was  not  seized  on 
for  rent. 

Nothing  however  appeared  to  have  any 
effect  on  Green ;  he  was  deaf  to  persua- 
sion, and  insolent  to  remonstrance — sel- 
dom quite  sober,  and  ever  ready  to  quar- 
rel over  a  dirty  pack  of  cards,  or  to  bet  on 
the  turn  up  of  a  halfpenny.  He  had  not 
been  more  than  three  months  in  Mr. 
Thornton's  service,  yet  there  remained  but 
few  traces  of  the  once  industrious,  honest 
Tom  Green. 

K  a  Betsey 
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Betsey  had  one  day  carried  her  com- 
plaints of  his  conduct,  and  remonstrances 
against  it,  to  a  much  greater  length  than 
was  usual  with  her ;  Green  resented  her 
interference  with  his  amusements,  and 
swore  he  would  enlist  for  a  soldier,  and 
leave  her.  Provoked  beyond  endurance, 
the  poor  creature  told  him  she  hoped  he 
would  do  so,  though  if  he  broke  his  neck 
on  the  way  to  the  alehouse,  it  would  be 
still  better — she  should  be  happily  rid  of 
him.  In  a  violent  passion,  Green  stagger-, 
ed  away' — on  the  road  met  a  companion  erf" 
his  vices — quarrelled  over  the  toss-up  of  a 
halfpenny — got  a  heavy  blow  on  his  sto. 
rnach,  that  sent  him  reeling  across  the  road, 
where,  stumbling  against  a  stone,  he  fell  • 
violently  against  the  rock.  He  was  im- 
mediately taken  up,  but  a  vessel  in  his 
head  was  ruptured ;  and  one  hour  more 
saw  him,  in  the  pride  of  his  youth  and 
strength,  laid  prostrate  by  the  hand  of 
death ;  thus  brought  by  vice  to  a  prema-- 
ture  grave,  ere  half  his  days  were  spent. 
With 
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■  With  that  readiness  to  inflict  pain— that 
eagerness  to  announce  whatever  is  dis- 
tressing, which  distinguishes  mankind 
equally  in  the  highest  and  lowest  walks  of 
life,  numbers  hastened  to  the  Clovers, 
anxiously  outrunning  each  other,  to  tell 
Betsey,  with  breathless  speed,  the  one  that 
her  husband  had  broken  his  neck,  the 
other  that  he  was  dying  in  a  fit,  and  an- 
other that  all  his  blood-vessels  had  burst 
at  once,  and  he  was  bleeding  gallons; 
■while  another  declared,  that  Smith  liad 
struck  him  dead  on  the  spot,  and  hanging 
was  too  good  for  Smith. 
,  Betsey  heard  none  but  the  first.  He  had 
broken  his  neck,  and  she  had  wished  it. 
The  thought  was  madness.  With  frantic 
horror  she  flew  towards  the  place  where  he 
now  lay  dying.  Life  was  not  quite  extinct, 
but  sense  and  recollection  were  fled  for 
ever ;  and  a  gurgling,  dismal  noise  in  the 
throat,  was  the  only  answer  her  wild  en- 
fflties  that  he  would  forgive  her — would 
K  3  once 
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once  more  speak  to — look  at  her — could 
obtain. 

The  horrid  idea  that  she  had  caused  her 
liusband's  untimely  death,  and  that  dying 
with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head,  eternal 
perdition  must  be  his  fate,  seized  on  poor 
Betsey's  distracted  brain ;  and  long  ere  the 
corpse  was  committed  to  its  grave,  she  was 
confined,  by  a  strait  waistcoat,  to  her  bedj 
and  raving  in  all  the  frightful  incoherence 
of  confirmed  madness. 

In  this  dreadful  situation  of  affairs,  Mrs. 
Greysham  wrote  to  Rachel,  requesting 
immediate  direction  how  to  act ;  but  this 
letter,  like  many  others,  remained  unan- 
swered. The  fact  was,  the  letter  never 
reached  its  destination :  like  all  directed 
for  Rachel,  it  fell  into  Thornton's  hand, 
and  was  by  him  opened;  hut  not  suiting 
his  purpose  just  then,  either  to  return 
home,  or  to  have  the  child  sent  to  him — '■ 
measures  he  felt  certain  his  wife  would 
adopt,  the  letter,  as  well  as  many  others, 
was  destroyed. 

Rachel 
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« .  Raehel  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  that 
tier  letters  were  open  to  any  inspection  ex* 
ceptlier  own ;  hut  circtimstanees  rendered 
Thornton  suspicious  and  watchful ;  hence 
csrery  letterof  every  kind,  was,  by  Thomp- 
aoDt  or  his  own  man,  put  into  his  hands> 
aqd.by  him  carefully  opened  and  read; 
If  they  contained  nothing  inimical  to  his 
parposes,  they  were  resealed  and  deliver- 
ed^;* if  :l)heir  contents  displeased  him,  they 
wereimmediately  committed  to  the  flames; 
and  thus  fared  many  x)f  Clara's,  during  the 
kittei^partof  their  residence  in  London  and 
9t .  Brighton ;  while  Rachel,  being  forbid- 
den  to  write,  fancied  her  place  of  abode 
^iite  ubkaown  to  her  friends  at  Hanby, 
and,  they,  accused  her  with  an  ungrateful, 
unfeeling  neglect  of  duty. 

/ilt.  Jiad  often  occurred  to  Mrs.  Thorn« 
toDi  ihat  the  dates  of  her  letters  did  not 
agree  with  the  time  of  their  delivery ;  but 
itiwaa  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  and 
iti^4lie  busy  pursuit  of  pleasure,  was  soon 
ftirgotten. 

K  4  As 
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As  no  direction  could  be  obtuned  from 
Rachel,  and  Thornton  never  wrote  but  on 
subjects  of  business,  and  these  generally 
confined  to  the  disposition  of  his  wife's  for-  ' 
tune,  it  became  a  matter  of  deliberation 
among  the  friends,  what  should  be  done 
with  the  little  Emily.  Clara  would  willing- 
ly have  taken  her  home.but  she  had  no  nur- 
sery, and  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
management  of  infants.  Mrs.  Melville  said 
the  child  should  never  want  an  asylum ; 
but  she  was  too  much  displeased  with  the 
conduct  of  the  parents,  to  be  forward  in 
offering  her  countenance,  even  distantly, 
to  their  proceedings. 

Mary  Thornton  was  there ;  and  bend- 
ing over  the  sleeping  object  of  their  deli- 
berations, with  streaming  eyes — "  Thou 
shalt  never  want  a  home  nor  a  friend,  my 
poor  babe,"  cried  she ;  "  if  thy  thoughtless 
parents  waste  thy  inheritance,  and  spend 
their  substance  in  riotous  living,  thou  art 
innocent;  deserted  by  thy  natural  proteo 
tors,  and  persecuted  to  ruin  by  thy  un* 
feeling 
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feeling  uncle,  thou  art  even  more  endear- 
ing— more  helpless  than  before!  I  will 
take  thee,  my  darling;  thou  shalt  be  to 
me  as  a  daughter — thou  shalt  sleep  in  my 
bosom,  and  eat  of  my  bread,  and  I  will  be 
to  thee  as  a  tender  mother." 

The  child  at  that  moment  awakening, 
Mary  caught  it  to  her  bosom ;  and  yielding 
to  sensibilities  which  custom  could  not 
subdue,  and  which  hardness  of  heart  had 
not  then  destroyed,  wept  over  it  the  warm, 
rich  tears  of  youthful  benevolence  and  af- 
fection. 

From  that  day  Emily  became  a  part  of 
her  grandmamma's  little  household  ;  and 
never  had  the  old  lady  lavished  more  care 
and  fondness  over  her  own  most  favoured 
child,  than  she  now  manifested  for  her  de- 
serted grandchild. 

From  peculiar  circumstances,  it  was  im- 
possible that  Mr,  Hardcastle  should  not 
know  to  a  certainty  that  the  Thorntons 
were  living  at  an  expenditure  very  far  ex- 
ceeding their  income,  and  taking  such 
K  5  steps 
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steps  to  help  out  ttieir  embarnssmentii,  i 
must  ultimately,  and  that  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  lead  to  tlieir  utter  ruin,  if  per- 
severed in ;  he  therefore,  after  the  remoTal 
of  the  child,  for  whom  an  establishment 
might  have  been  deemed  proper,  dismissed 
all  the  expensive,  useless  servants,  with 
which  the  estate  was  burdened,  retaining 
such  only  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  the  house  and  grounds  in  decent 
cleanliness  and  repair,  after  removing  ctux 
t-ains,  carpets,  and  all  the  elegancies  and 
re6nements  of  superior  life. 

In  this  state  the  house  and  grounds 
could  not  injure;  but  the  farm  daily  bet." 
came  ivorse,  the  poultry-yard  produced 
scarcely  any  thing,  the  dovecot  was  de- 
serted, the  paths  overgrown,  and  the 
hedges  run  wild ;  the  butter  and  cheese 
were  short  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality ; 
the  sheep  badly  sheered,  and  the  wool 
worse  disposed  of;  the  lambs  weak  oriauU 
ty,  and  the  calves  straggling  about  in  use- 
less  size  and  quantity.     The  hay  crops 
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were  small,  and  but  badly  saved,  and  in 
several  instances  blazed  opposite  to  the 
full  firm  rich  ricks  of  the  more  industrious 
&rmer ;  all  the  other  crops  were  proper- 
tionably  bad  ;  so  that  the  whole  produce 
scarcely  paid  the  labourers ;  and  the  stew- 
ard declared  the  estate  to  be  greatly  in  his 
debt,  while  rates  and  taxes  were  accumu- 
lating daily. 

Thus  stood  affairs  on  the  return  of 
Thornton;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  be- 
ing the  eighth  of  September,  to  which  day 
the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
agreed,  on  account  of  the  backward  sea- 
son, to  put  off  the  commencement  of  par- 
tridge shooting,  a  large  party  were  invited 
on  tbat  day,  and  servants  hastily  procured 
from  the  neighbourhood,  to  prepare  for 
their  reception. 

The  shooting  season  was,  as  in  the  pre. 
ceding  year,  a  time  of  hustle  and  gaiety  at 
the  Clovers ;  it  was  farther  enlivened  by 
the  frequent  visits  of  captain  Elford,  sir 
Charles  Wingrove,  colonel  Stanley,  and 
E  6  various 
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various  other  of  tlieir  London  connexions. 
Report,  and  she  is  even  more  industrious 
in  the  country  than  in  cities,  spread  far 
and  wide  strange  tales  of  the  midnight 
orgies  held  by  the  pleasure-seeking  set  at 
the  Clovers.  Rachel's  best  friends  rarely 
visited  her,  but  they  were  always  kind 
when  she  called  on  them,  even  though  the 
Hardcastles  and  Greyshams  did  gravely 
venture  to  drop  unpleasant  hints,  and  now 
and  then  to  give  a  word  of  admonition  ; 
it  was  done  kindly ;  and  Rachel  recol- 
lected they  were  peculiar  in  their  opinions, 
and  therefore  pardoned  them.  Her  newi 
pleasures  and  her  new  acquaintances  had 
not  caused  her  to  forget  her  old  friends 
and  pleasures,  and  on  this  Rachel  prided 
herself  greatly  :  she  was,  as  ever,  to  be 
found  at  the  meetings  of  committees,  an- 
niversaries, wedding-days,  christenings, 
formations  of  new  societies,  Bible  societies, 
missionaries,  &c. :  her  own  sect,  or  rather 
the  sect  of  her  parents,  looked  cool  on  her, 
but  R^hel,  as  she  said,  in  the  abundance 
of 
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of  her  Christian  charity,  forgave  theip, 
and  pursued,  with  even  more  ardour,  what 
she  called  her  labours  of  love  and  useful- 
ness. 

In  this  circle  it  was  not  likely  she 
would  often  meet  the  few  true  friends 
who  watched  over  her,  or  hear  much  ho- 
nest truth  from  the  narrow-minded,  gos- 
siping, gadahout,  frivolous,  busy,  Pharisai- 
cal set,  by  whom  she  was  applauded  and 
fondled,  while  present,  and  ridiculed,  cen- 
sured, and  condemned,  when  absent. 

The  birth  of  a  second  child  scarcely  sus- 
pended the  business  of  its  mother's  labo- 
rious life.  Miss  Yerbury  remained  at  the 
Clovers  during  Hacliel's  confinement ;  £1- 
ford  and  sir  Charles  were  also  there ;  and 
as  a  nurse  had  been  provided  for  the  in- 
fant, previous  to  its  birth,  Mrs.  Thornton 
had  only  to  think  of  her  own  indulgences 
and  recovery,  to  which  she  gave  the  ut- 
most attention,  and  profited  accordingly. 

Thornton  professed  himself  delighted 

with  the  birth  of  his  son,  swore  he  was  a 

beau- 
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beautiful  boy,  and  hoped  he  should  have 
a  dozen  ;  but  it  did  not  now,  as  on  a  for-- 
raer  occasion,  awaken  long  dormant  feel- 
ings of  sensibility,  or  excite  in  him  a  de- 
sire to  become  good  and  respectable ;  he 
was,  and  he  knew  he  was,  on  the  brink  of 
ruin ;  desperate  in  his  fortunes  and  his  pur- 
suits,  he  fled  from  every  thing  that  could 
awaken  sensibility,  shunned  reflection,  and 
carefully  avoided  those  persons  to  whom 
he  still  felt  himself  in  some  degree  ao 
countable ;  hence  his  visits  at  the  vicar- 
age were  short,  and  far  apart,  while  at 
Melville  Lodge,  at  Mount  Bank,  and  at 
his  mother's,  lie  was  scarcely  ever  seen; 
nor  were  his  visits  at  any  of  the  moat  re- 
spectable houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
fi'equent ;  but  there  were  a  few  with  whom 
he  was  always  to-be  found,  and  ever  some 
new  whim  or  expence  engaged  him. 

The  Httle  Frederick  was  three  weekt 

old  before  Clara  Greysham  called  on  his 

mother. — "  Time  was,  Clara,  when  thee 

wouldst  not  have  let  as  many  days  escape 

without 
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without  seeing  me,  as  thee  now  permittest 
weeks :  I  did  not  expect  this  coolness ; 
Oara  was  among  the  last  in  whom  I  con- 
templated a  change,"  said  Rachel,  in  a  tone 
of  pique. 

"  Then  you  have  sometimes  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  losing  your 
friends,"  replied  Clara. 

"  In  this  changing  world,  Clara,  I  might 
well  expect  to  see  my  friends  change,  and 
by  that  means  lose  them ;  that  I  ever 
have,  or  ever  shall  deserve  to  lose  them,  I 
deem  impossible ;  a  person  more  devoted 
to  her  friends,  or  less  selfish  than  myself, 
does  not  exist ;  but  there  are  those  who 
cannot  see  the  value  of  such  qualities,  and 
to  those  I  must  appear  faulty." 

"  Every  one,  my  dear  Rachel,  will  give 
you  credit  for  not  being  selfish,  and  no- 
body more  readily  than  myself:  I  am  un- 
conscious of  any  change  in  my  affectioh 
towards  you ;  rest  assured,  I  love  you,  as  I 
ever  did,  most  warmly." 

«  Why 
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"  Why  then,  Clara,  do  I  so  seldom  see 
thee  in  my  house  ?" 

"  Shall  I  answer  that  question  faithful- 
ly, my  dear  ?" 

"  I  wish  thee  to  do  so,  most  certainly." 

"  Why  then,  Kachel,  you  are  fully- 
aware,  if  you  will  but  reflect,  that  the 
persons  with  whom  your  house  has  usu- 
ally been  filled  since  your  return,  are  not 
such  persons  as  the  wife  of  Neville  Grey- 
sham,  or  the  sister  of  George  Hardcastle, 
can  associate  with ;  propriety  therefore  de- 
mands that  I  cut  short  the  number  of  my 
visits." 

■  "  Is  this  pride  ?  or  is  it  fastidiousness 
Clara? — since  none  visit  here  but  persons 
of  superior  birth  and  manners,  persons 
who  rank  higher  than  either  Edward  or 
myself,  in  the  scale  of  birth  and  fashion." 

"  Of  the  latter,  you  know,  my  dear  Ra- 
chel, we  account  but  little;  you  will,  how- 
ever, forgive  me  reminding  you,  that  it  is 
the  actions  of  a  man  which  stamp  his  cha- 
racter, 
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meter,  and  that  character  is  of  more  value 
than  birth." 

"  I  am  not  aware,  Clara,  that  the  ac- 
tions of  any  inmate  here  differ  from  those 
of  every  fashionable  man." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  fashion,  I  know,  sanc- 
tions vice ;  beside,  in  a  large  city,  vices 
do  not  appear  so  glaringly  opposed  to  the 
(ffder  of  civil  society,  as  they  do  in  a  coun- 
try town,  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  this  reason  they  are  too  often 
connived  at  by  those  who  abhor  such  prac- 
tices." 

•'  Thy  language,  Clara  Greysham,  is 
very  strong;  surely  it  is  not  seemly  in 
thee  thus  to  speak.  Our  house  has  been 
the  seat  of  hospitality  and  good  breeding, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  disgrace  its  cha- 
racter by  offending  thee,  but  I  cannot  bear 
what  I  think  unbecoming." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  my  language 
too  strong,  but  recollect  you  called  for  all 
I  have  said ;  and  to  speak,  and  speak  can- 
didly, is  the  same  thing  with  me." 

"  I  used 
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"  I  used  to  think  thee  candid  and  kind, 
Clara,  and  I  will  not  think  thee  otherwise ; 
but  what  dost  thee  mean  by  repeatedly- 
speaking  of  vices,  as  connected  with  our 
inmates?" 

"  You  shall  hear,  my  dear  friend  ;  and 
unless  fashion  (and  the  word  ill  accords 
with  Rachel  Thornton)  has  greatly  alter- 
ed  you,  vices  you  must  allow  they  are^ 
In  passing  from  my  brother's  church  to 
my  own  home,  how  often,  dear  Ra(^^ 
has  your  summer-house  (which  was  bui)t 
for  a  better  purpose)  presented  to  my  eyes 
and  ears  the  unseemly  sight  and  sound  of 
dice,  cards,  glasses,  decanters,  and  segarsf 
the  loud  laugh,  and  the  boisterous  peals 
of  merriment,  freely  mingled  with  oaths,- 
that  shook  the  refined,  the  decent  ear.  If 
this  awful  desecration — profanation  of  the 
Sabbath,  be  not  vice,  let  me  ask  you,  my 
dear,  what  is  vice  ?" 

"  It  is  not  quite  consonant  with  good 

erder  and  propriety,  perhaps ;  but  on  th& 

subjecf 
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sobject  of  the  Sabbath,  thee  and  I  never 
thought  alike." 

>*  God  forbid  we  ever  should^  Rachel,  if 
you  can  countenanoe  such  things  as  thi^f 
Though  I  enjoy  a  game  of  cards  as  mucb 
as  any  one,  Hieayen  forbid  I  should  eifiil^ 
touch  one  on  ^  Sabbath,  or  any  other  dipf 
set  apart  for  rdigious  Worship  1  But  nfif 
catalogue  does  not  end  here  i  ui  the  vety- 
wtikmaE  the  jtown  of  Hanbj^not  two 
hundred  yardu  ^m  the  tieaifage  -  gat^ 
your  friends  keiep  i  &iely-drMsed  person^ 
ilge,  whom  they  have  bvoughl;  from  sotee 
other  place,  whose  aptttm^ts^  £t  is  sdd^ 
witness .  idces^'  ay,  mi  crimies  too^  tfevt 
ahun  the  light  ;of  day,  and  blacken  eVes 
aoidnight  darkness."   ^     -         i  <    >.   '^^j 

iff  lam  greatly. surprised^  Clara,  to^hear 
one  who  has  liyed  in  the  world  so  mudi 
as  thee  hast  done,  talk  in  diis^  way; 
Young  cmen  will  pursue  their  pleasures^' 
and  sir  Charles  has  brought  aonie  fatoutlte 
with  him  to  Hanby ;  all  the  rest  is  atneio 

picture 
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picture  of  imagination,  depend  upon  it, 
and  nothing  more." 

"  Was  it  imagination,  Rachel,  that  dis- 
turbed Sophia  the  other  morning,  when 
the  party  broke  up  in  such  a  riotous  man- 
ner, that  young  Moyston  got  put  in  con- 
finement, swearing  captain  Elford  had 
cheated  him  of  two  hundred  pounds,  by 
shuffling  the  cards  himself?" 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  that — 
I  never  before  heard  of  it,  though  Honor 
Moyston  was  here  all  day  yesterday." 

"  I  fancy,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thornton, 
there  are  many  things  known'  to  your 
neighbours  with  which  you  are  unac- 
quainted ;  but  I  have  replied  to  your 
question,  of  what  I  call  vice?  and  you 
will  no  longer  wonder  that  my  visits  are 
less  frequent  than  formerly.  I  love  you 
too  well  to  see  all  this  without  an  effort' 
to  save  you,  and  I  never  will  countenance 
what  my  judgment  and  my  consdence 
tells  me  is  wrong." 

Whilst  they   were   speaking,    a  loud 
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rise  from  below  attracted  their  attention, 
and  made  Clara,  to  whom  such  sounds 
were  quite  new,  tremble. 

"  It  is  nothing  more  serious  than  El- 
ford  and  Alaria  Yerbury  at  play,  I  dare 
say,"  said  Rachel. 

"  Do  they  usually  make  such  noises  ?" 
asked  Clara,  rising,  and  going  to  a  win- 
dow that  overlooked  the  lawn,  where  the 
enraged  countenances  of  two  men  plainly 
convinced  her  that  play  had  little  to  do  in 
the  business. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  burst  open, 
and  Maria  Yerbury  came  running  in,  ex- 
claiming, in  a  tone  between  laughter  and 
fi"ight — "  A  pretty  joke  this !  a  pretty 
thing,  I  declare  !  but  Ned  was  too  many 
for  them  though.  What  do  you  think, 
Rachel  ?  Two  great  brutes  of  vulgar  men 
rushed  into  the  billiard-room  just  now, 
and  laid  hold  of  poor  Elford  in  the  most 
violent  manner.  I  have  no  idea  what 
they  wanted,  except  that  he  should  go 
with  them ;  that  of  course  he  would  not 
do; 
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?lo;  so  a  famous  squabble  they  h'a^r  Tnom- 
ton  seized  one  of  them — sir  Charles  aiio- 
ther:  Thornton  soon  got  his  man  off,  and  I 
struck  the  hand  that  lield  Elford  with  a 
queue,  hard  as  I  could  ;  off  goes  the  hand, 
and  out  jumps  Elford  from  the  window, 
Ned  Moyston  slapped  it  down  again,  and 
all  together  we  tied  the  fellows'  hands  be- 
hind them.  Then  I  opened  the  door,  and 
Ned  pushed  them  out  of  the  room  aoA 
down  stairs.  They  may  look  long  enough 
before  they  will  find  Elford,  I  fancy." 

Thornton  now  came  in  gaily  whistling. 
— "  Ha,  Mrs.  Greysham  !  how  do  ?"  cried 
he ;  "  positively  you  are  become  quite  a 
stranger.  Seen  my  boy  ?  a  fine  little 
fellow — isn't  lie  ?" 

"  He  is  indeed,  and  a  fine  sleeper  too, 
or  the  noise  you  have  been  making  below 
would  have  disturbed  him." 

"  W — h — y  yes,  we  have  had  a  bit  of 
a  rumpus  ;  two  unmannerly  chaps  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  a  friend  of  mine,  but  we  got 
him  off  and  chouced  the  fellows,  faith! 
Even 
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Even  Maria  hcore  lent  a  hand. — G&d,  Mar 

m,  you  wse  a  lass  of  spirit! — that's  what 

)(oaarer 

;  f  But  what  did  they  want  of  Elford?" 

'*  Bather  atUrger  sum  than  he  could  con^ 
veniently  pay^my  simpleRwheli  that'salL'* 

^  And  could  he  not  get  hail^  Edward  ?" 
^  <<  The  thing  is  gone  beyond  that*,  how- 
ever, not  felishii^  the  thought  of  being 
locked  uipi-he  gave  them  what  they  never 
fancgr^-aptamely,  leg-bail;  ha,  ha^  ha!  a^ 
good,  one^  faith !  But  I  have  not  a  moment 
to  stop ;  we  diner  out  to-day,  and  the 
hotHflds  wiU  be  out  to-morrow^  so  I  don^t 
know  when  I  shall  see  you  again;  but 
soon  I  suppose.  Bye,  bye,  Mra.  Grey*- 
sham  !^— good  morning,  Maria  !r-^take  care 
of  Bachel  and  the  young>  one,  there's  a 
dearl"  So  saying,  Thornton  disappeared 
as  abruptly  as  he  came  in,  and;  Glara.  soon 
s^r  rose^  to  go.  Mrs.  Thornton  pressed; 
her  eamestiy  to.  remain  tbeday^  butCkra 
fxeused  heiteel£-r-*Mt  is  not,"  said  sbe^ 
'*  prudent  in  me  to  be  fat  from  home  just. 

r        *  at 
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at  present,  but  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire 
to  see  you.  I  can,  however,  do  you  no 
good,  nor  can  I  bear  to  see  you  going 
fast  to  ruin,  without  pointing  out  what 
strikes  me  as  very  imprudent.  This  love- 
ly spot — this  desirable  farm,  how  different 
had  I  hoped  to  see  it !  Forgive  me,  Ra- 
chel, thus  reverting  to  an  unpleasant  sub- 
ject ;  but  an  extravagant,  careless  expen- 
diture, and  neglected  estate,  can  have  but 
one  end.  I  have,  however,  before  this, 
proved  myself  your  friend,  and  in  time  d 
need  will  do  so  again :  remember,  under 
all  circumstances,  there  is  one  who  loves 
and  feels  for  you,  and  is  ready  to  exert 
herself  in  your  service." 

"  I  thank  thee,  Clara,  and  will,  should 
I  need  it,  call  upon  thee  freely,  though  I 
do  not  entertain  the  least  apprehension  of 
ever  requiring  aid  from  friends  :  the  farm 
is  a  most  unproductive  one,  and  we  are 
greatly  to  be  pitied  in  having  vested  mo- 
ney where  no  interest  can  be  derived 
still  that  cannot  ruin  us. 

"OUwr 
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"  Other  things  may  do  so,  Rachel ;  you 
know  full  well  that  I  do  not  habitually 
look  at  the  dark  side  of  affairs,  yet  I  am 
certain  that  nothing  but  a  reforniation  in 
your  mode  of  living  can  save  you  from 
difficulties,  perhaps  from  ruin." 

"  Has  Edward  paid  Mr.  Greysham  the 
hundreds  he  so  kindly  lent  him,  wlien  my 
poor  mother  died  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  the  question,  my 
dear  ?" 

"  Because  it  strikes  me  that  Neville  is 
not  paid,  and  that  is  the  reason  our  affairs 
have  such  a  gloomy  aspect  in  the  eyes  of 
his  wife;  speak  candidly — is  it  not  so?" 

*'  I  wish,  my  dear  Rachel,  that  were 
my  only  reason  for  fear,  on  your  account; 
but  it  is  only  one  among  many." 

Mrs.  Paterson  being  at  that  moment 
announced,  the  conversation  ceased,  and 
Mrs,  Paterson  being  the  utter  abhorrence 
of  Clara,  she  immediately  made  her  con- 
gee, and  was  no  sooner  out  of  hearing, 
than  all  the  petulance  and  virulence  of  a 
VOL.  u.  I.  little 
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little  mind  was  poured  forth  against  her, 
her  brother,  and  friends,  by  the  very  hum- 
ble, pious  Mrs.  Paterson ;  their  pride,  she 
declared,  to  be  intolerable — their  igno- 
rance of  religion  awful — and  their  charities 
all  pretence,  the  pharisaical  display  of  un- 
converted  pompcwity. 

Mrs.  Thornton  defended  her  friend,  but: 
it  ivas  not  cordially ;  for  Clara's  ever-cheer- 
ful benevolence — her  active  industry — 
love  of  home — unostentatious  charity — 
and  friendly  warm-heartedness,  constantly 
reproached  Rachel ;  and  had  she  attended 
to  the  silent  admonitions  of  her  consci-, 
ence,  and  followed  the  advice  and  foot-' 
steps  of  the  happy  domestic  Clara,  much 
future  misery  might  have  been  spared 
her;  but  Rachel  was  the  child  of  habit  , 
rather  than  of  principle,  ever  seeking  to 
avoid  an  evil,  or  to  pass  it  over,  rather 
than  to  overcome  or  destroy  it.  Educated 
in  habits  of  indolence,  indulgence,  and. 
trifling,  by  preceptors  who  sought  their  , 
own  ease  or  profit,  instead  of  the  present) 
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and  future  welfare  of  their  pupils,  and  by 
parents  whose  only  care  wds  to  procure 
the  present  enjoyment,  and  increase  the 
worldly  wealth  of  their  child,  not  one 
solid,  not  one  valuable  truth,  was  im- 
pressed upon  her  ductile  mind — not  one 
idea  tending  to  strengthen  and  £t  it  for  a 
commerce  with  th^  world,  was  instilled — 
nor  were  the  duties  of  female  and  domes^ 
tic  life  ever .  explained  or  pointed  out  to 
her ;  but  mistaking  dissipation  for  useful- 
ness, and  the  love  of  novelty  and  chit-chat 
society,  for  Christian  benevolence,  poor 
Radiel  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise,  as  little 
acquainted  with  herself  as  with  those 
whom  she  had  never  seen;  totally  uncon- 
scious of  her  errors,  and  taking  great  pride 
and  credit  to  herself  for  the  utility  and 
exceUenoe  of  her  life  and  conduct. 

Thus  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Paterson  was  in- 
toitely  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  than 
that  of  Clara  had  proved ;  the  gbod  lady 
came  to  exhibit  certain  resolutions  of  cer- 
tain committees,  held  during  Mrs.  Thom-> 

L  2  ton's 
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ton's  confinement,  which  the  fair  cabal 
would  most  happily  have  deferred  until 
after  the  recovery  of  their  dear  judicious 
friend,  but  that  press  of  business,  and  the 
sudden  setting  in  of  very  severe  weather, 
urged  them  to  dispatch  ;  "  dear  Mrs. 
Thornton"  was,  however,  to  be  consulted, 
and  her  contribution  (which  was  to  the 
full  as  valuable  as  her  advice)  requested. 

Rachel  was  no  niggard  with  either ;  her 
money,  when  she  had  any,  was  as  freely 
given  as  asked ;  sometimes  indeed  she 
found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient 
for  these  charitable  purposes,  bat  a  threat 
that  she  would  apply  to  George  Hard- 
castle  usually  drew  from  Thornton  a  small 
sum  of  money,  and  a  large  number  of 
oaths. 

In  her  zeal  for  these  good  works,  Rachel 
often  forgot  to  discharge  her  just  and  ho- 
nourable debts;  the  money  designed  for 
her  milliner,  her  shoemaker,  her  mercer, 
&c.  was  wanted  to  pay  sundry  subscrip- 
tions, and  to  be  given  in  aid  of  sundry 
pious 
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pous  purposes,  and  Mrs.  Thornton  never 
hesitated ;  tradespeople  may  wait,  but  in- 
stitutions mtut  be  supported;  the  great 
work  of  improving,  bettering,  teaching, 
and  reforming,  the  poor,  must  be  carried 
on  with  spirit;  but  tradespeople  always 
had  large  profits,  and  were  an  overreach- 
ing, imposing  set  of  people,  who  could 
well  wait. 

Thus  argued  Mrs.  Thornton  and  her 
party,  while  Thornton  denounced  them 
as  a  troublesome  set  of  rascals,  never  quiets 
ahvi^s  boring  a  gentlraian  for  money,  as 
if  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  cash  but 
pamper  their  indulgeneiies ;  it  was  hoifiour 
enough  for  the  fellows  to  serve  a  gentle- 
man with  their  goods,  and  wait  his  conve*^ 
nience  to  be  paid  for  them. 
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The  following  year  was  one  of  difficulty 
and  danger  to  the  Thorntons.  The  spring 
was  again  spent  in  London,  and  Rachel 
became  fully  aware  that  her  visitors,  male 
and  female,  were  of  a  description  she 
would,  three  years  before,  have  shrunk 
from,  with  unqu3li6ed  disgust — that  her 
husband  depended  on  his  luck  at  the  ba- 
zard-table  for  his  liberty  :  an  execution  in 
the  house  was  no  longer  a  strange  thing; 
and  Edward's  frequent  arrests  ceased  to 
disturb  her  amusements:  quarrels  and  jea- 
lousies were  continually  springing  up  be- 
tween them,  and  mutual  recrimination 
produced  all  hut  mutual  hatred.  Still 
Rachel  Thornton  was,  in  town  or  country, 
to  be  found  among  the  "  strenuously 
idle"  pursuers  of  the  phantom  pleasure: 
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in  the  throng,  who,  forgetful  of  home  and 
all  its  8acred  deliglits,  hasten  eagerly  on, 
in  the  open,  ostentatious  path  of  public 
beneficence,  Rachel  was  even  yet  the 
foremost ;  and  so  that  Edward  could  and 
would  supply  her  with  money,  how  he 
came  by  it,  or  how  he  was  to  procure  a 
fresh  supply,  were  considerations  that  ap- 
parently gave  her  no  concern. 

Sir  Charles  Wingrove,  having  reduced 
his  noble  fortune  to  a  slender  maintenance, 
and  increased  his  portly  figure  to  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  sickly-looking  flesh,  had 
been  prevailed  on  by  his  sister,  who  gene- 
rously shared  his  exile,  to  collect  the  little 
his  associates  had  left  him,  and  seek,  in  the 
new  world,  new  friends,  new  manners, 
new  ideas,  new  employ,  and,  if  possible, 
new  fortune. 

Elford  was  the  almost  constant  visitor 
of  the  Thorntons;  he  discussed  ways  and 
means  before  Rachel,  and  talked  of  selling 
the  Clovers  with  as  much  sangfroid  as  of 
taking  a  ride. — "  It  will  be  quite  impos- 
1. 4  sible," 
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siUe,*"  said  he,  '*  to  get  on  this  way  ana- 
ther  year ;  the  place  here  must  be  given 
up  to  the  harpies,  and  you  must  lend  us 
your  assistance,  Rachel :  we  must  open  a 
bank  in  London ;  you  must  be  the  decoy 
bird,  while  Ned  and  I  beat  the  bushes :  it 
only  requires  management,  and  you  will 
have  plenty  of  company  and  amusement 
and  do  more  good  than  you  can  by  the 
prosy,  milk-and-water  nonsense  you  run 
after  here.** 

^^  I  do  not  understand  thee :  in  what 
way  can  I  be  of  use  in  a  bank,  unless  in* 
deed  I  am  to  do  the  business  of  a  clerk  ?** 

^*  A  clerk !  ay^  and  mistress  too ;  for 
you  must  manage  the  home  concerns." 

''  Of  what  bank  art  thee  speaking,  cap- 
tain ?** 

"  Of  sifaro  bank,  good  Mrs.  Thcx-nton 
— the  only  thing  now  that  can  keep  us 
all  out  of  limbo." 

Rachel  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  would 
have  dismissed  all  recollection  of  it,  had 
not  Elford,  from  this  time,  frequently  re- 

curred 
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curred  to  it — sometimes  in  the  presence  of 
Thornton,  but  more  frequently  in  his  ab- 
sence, as  a  thing  that  must  be.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  some  such  conversation,  that 
one  morning,  early  in  October,  Thorn- 
ton hastily  entered  the  room,  exclaiming 
— "  What  the  deuce  is  to  be  done.  El- 
ford  ? — we're  in  our  last  month,  unless  the 
wind  can  be  risen  to  a  desperate  height ! 
— what  think  you  of  it?" 

"  There  is  but  one  way,  Ned,  and  so  I 
have  told  you  this  long  time:  all  that  is 
here  must  go — in  fact,  is  gone !  We  must 
be  off,  and,  in  some  snug  corner,  try  our 
luck  at  a  bank.  Rachel  must  decoy  and 
manage,  while  you  and  I " 

*'  Go  to  Tyburn,"  hastily  interrupted 
Thornton.  "  Rachel,  poor  silly  soul, 
would  be  the  very  worst  in  the  world  for 
that !  No,  no,  Elford,  bad  as  I  am,  I  will 
never  ask  Rachel  Henderson  to  be  a  pan- 
der to  my  vices !" 

A  sneering — "Sentimental — very  fine, 

faith  ! — Ned  Thornton  lisping  morality !" 

L  5  was 
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was  the  captain's  only  reply,  as  bowing 
sarcastically,  he  left  the  room. 

Thornton  sat  biting  his  lips  and  nails, 
in  evident  agitation,  while  his  wife,  who 
appeared  not  to  have  heard  the  foregoing 
conversation,  was  examining  her  pocket- 
book. — "  That  will  do,"  said  she,  at  last : 
"  thee  art  rather  short  of  money,  I  fancy, 
Edward;  so  I  will  thank  thee  for  thirty 
pounds  this  morning  ;  thee  canst  pay  me 
the  remainder  of  my  fifty  next  Mcniday, 
when  it  will  he  due." 

"  1  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  so; 
but  I  have  not  as  many  farthings,  and  am 
never  likely  to  have  any  more,  if  I  stay  here, 
I  believe  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
follow  Wingrove's  example — get  all  we 
can  together,  and  set  off  to  America: 
what  do  yon  say  to  it,  Rachel  ?" 

"  Say — I  would  rather  have  the  thirty 
pounds,  than  hear  thee  talk  nonsense;  so 
pray  give  it  me." 

"  Again  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  but  very 

foolish  Rachel,    that  1  have  not   thirty 

farthings 
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fiurthitigs  <m  the  face  of  the  earth !  and  no- 
thing will  keep  me  out  of  a  gaol,  but  scra- 
ping together  all  I  can»  and  quitting  Eng- 
land within  a  fortnight.  That  cursed 
affiiir  of  your  brother's  has  done  for  us." 

**  That  is  a  pretty  scapegoat  for  thee, 
Edward ;  yet  I  have  seen  hundreds  and 
thousands  fly  through  thy  liands,  and 
those  of  thy  companions,  without  thought 
or  care.  However,  do  not  let  us  quarrel 
this  morning ;  I  must  have  thirty  pounds 
to  pay  my  subscriptions  round  Hanby; 
thee  wilt  settle  every  thing  else  as  thee 
picasest. 

'  **  And  go  and  hang  myself  afterwards, 
I  suppose,  for  all  you  care,"  replied  Thorn- 
ton, bitterly. 

^  Not  exactly  that,  Edward,  but  I  am 
quite  weary  of  this  perpetual  struggle^— 
thia  everlasting  want  of  money,  arrests, 
and  iall  sorts  of  mischief:  when  I  mar- 
ried thee,  I  had  never  heard  of  a  catch- 
pde;  and  now  their  faces  are  as  familiar  to 
die  as  my  ow:n :  if  thwefore  thee  choosest 

l6  to 
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to  go  to  Atnerica,  go,  but  I  will  not;  my 
settlement   will    support    me ;    Hannah 
Thornton  will   keep    Emily,  and    Clara 
Greysham  has  offered  to  provide  for  Fred,  , 
if  I  will  part  with  him." 

"  And  wlio,  Mrs.  Thornton,  now  that 
you  are  so  coolly  disposing  of  your  family,  . 
will  provide  for,   and  nurse  your  coming 
hlessingV  asked  her  husband,  in  the  saraa 
tone  of  bitterness. 

"  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  there-  • 
of,"  replied  she,  with  the  most  imperturb- 
able composure;  "  I  will  not  meet  diffi- 
culties ;  Heaven  knows  1  have  had  enough 
of  them  this  year.  But  I  dine  at  Sarah 
Ycrbury's  to-day,  and  must  pay  up  my 
subscriptions  there ;  so  if  thee  canst  not 
let  me  have  the  money,  I  must  ga  to. 
George  Hardcastle  for  it." 

"  You  will  find  but  little  there,  I  fancy. 
Positively,  Rachel,  I  should  pity  you  a 
great  deal  more  if  you  were  not  such  ^ 
fool,  or  had  any  feeling  for  yourself ;  but 
no!  only  let  you  squander  time  and  rath 
ney 
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ney  among  these  canting  gossips,  and  hus- 
band, children,  property,  all  may  go  !  you 
would  pluck  out  right  eyes,  and  cut  off 
right  hands,  to  pursue  your  own  follies." 

"  This  comes  ill  from  thee,  Edward, 
though  I  did  not  show  much  wisdom  in 
man-ying  thee,  certainly." 

"  No,  my  dear,  but  you  shewed  your 
pertinacity,  and  my  power;  and,  bad  as 
you  have  found  me,  you  would  cling  to 
my  knees  were  I  to  talk  of  leaving  you 
now,  entreat  to  go  with  me,  and  declare 
(which  is  true)  that  you  have  found  me  a 
thousand  times  better  than  you  had  any 
reason  to  expect  I  should  be." 

"  The  devil  tempted  Eve,  she  yielded, 
and  he  reproached  her  with  sin,"  replied 
Rachel,  with  a  cool,  sarcastic  sneer, 

"  So  I  have  lieard,"  said  Thornton ; 
"  but  allowing  your  inference  to  he  just, 
this  said  devil  will  tempt  no  more.  No, 
Rachel,  you  shall  remain  with  your  cro- 
nies at  Hanby,  or  elsewhere;  the  world 
is  before  me,  and  if  the  cold  earth  pillows 
my 
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my  head,  and  the  drifting  snow  curtains 
it,  no  matter,  so  your  bosom  be  warm, 
and  free  from  care!  he  who  marries  an 
undutiful  daughter  has  no  right  to  expect 
an  affectionate,  faithful  wife."  So  saying, 
Thornton  left  the  room,  slapping  the  door 
after  him,  with  undefined  intentions,  and 
a  bursting  heart. 

For  a  few  minutes  Rachel  felt  some- 
thing like  remorse  and  kindness — but  such 
scenes  occurred  too  frequently ;  thdr 
poignancy  was  lost,  and  Rachel,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  became  callous  to  reproach  or 
invective.  She  now  cast  her  eyes  round 
the  room,  and  was  struck  with  the  naked 
appearance  it  presented;  ivory  card-boxes, 
silver  inkstands,  wafer-boxei,  taper-stands, 
&c.  &e.  used  to  cover  the  tables  and  chrf- 
foniers. — "Where  are  they?"  thought 
Rachel;  "  I  must  inquire  when  1  r&turn. 
But  I  will  go  to  the  vicarage,  and  get  mo 
ney  from  the  vicar  now,  I  am  determined ; 
Edward  shall  see  I  am  not  the  quiet  fool 
he  thinks." 
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'  Arrived  at  the  vicarage,  Rachel  met 
her  accustomed  friendly  welcome.  Mr. 
Hardcastle  was  out,  but  Sophia  kindly 
entreated  she  would  await  his  return, 
which  would  certainly  be  to  dinner. 

"  I  will  come  and  see  thee,  and  dine 
with  thee,  another  time,"  said  Rachel; 
"  but  it  is  very  vexing  to  be  detained 
now — this  is  Maria  Yerbury's  birthday, 
and  I  must  dine  there,  Edward  detained 
me  so  long  this  morning,  that  I  cannot 
avoid  being  late,  yet  I  must  see  George." 

Sophia  could  only  repeat  her  hopes  that 
Mrs.  Thornton  would  await  his  return. — 
"  It  may  be  earlier,"  said  she;  "  but,  at  a 
quarter  before  five,  you  are  sure  to  see 
him;  we  are  early  people,  and  George 
never  keeps  us  waiting.  He  was  regret- 
ting, at  breakfast  this  morning,  how  very 
little  we  had  seen  of  you  since  your  re- 
turn." 

"  I  have  been  very  mucli  at  home,  So- 
phia, and,  in  measured  yards,  the  distance 
from  thy  vicarage  to  the  Clovers  ii  pre* 
cisel" 
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cisely  the  same  as  from  my  Clovers  to  the 
vicarage;  who  then  has  cause  of  com- 
plaint ?" 

"  We  will  not  complain,  my  dear  Ra- 
chel ;  but  as  I  would  much  rather  see  you 
than  your  friends,  let  me  persuade  you, 
now  that  you  are  here,  to  remain  this  day 
at  least ;  or  perhaps  you  will  sleep  here, 
and  we  will  go  in  the  morning,  and  pay  a 
visit  to  Clara  and  her  babe." 

"  No,  thank  thee,  Sophia ;  I  cannot 
disappoint  Sarah  Yerbury,  who  never  ob- 
jects to  my  friends.  I  wish  to  talk  to  thy 
husband  concerning  my  settlement:  I 
have  a  few  little  debts,  which  it  is  not 
convenient  to  Edward  to  pay,  so  I  must 
see  what  George  can  do  for  me;  for  I 
would  rather  pay  them  myself,  than  have 
them  remain  longer." 

*'  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,  if  you 
can  do  so ;  but " 

"  No  huts,  Sophia !  I  know,  with  my 
own  consent,  thy  husband  may  advance  a 
small  sum;  and  in  the  mean  time,  per- 
haps, 
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haps,  thee  wilt  lend  me  thirty  pounds  ?  I 
must  have  that  sum  this  morning,  to  pay 
various  subscriptions,  which,  I  am  asham- 
ed to  say,  are  over-due,  and  must  be  paid 
this  evening  to  Sarah." 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  looked  perplexed ;  Ra- 
chel's perfectly  cool  and  unembarrassed 
air  astonished  her :  the  ease  with  which 
she  talked  of  a  sum  that  Sophia,  with  her 
fine  fortune,  would  have  thought  large, 
and  the  confidence  with  which  she  ex- 
pected it,  exceeded  belief,  even  from  Ra- 
chel. 

Seeing  Mrs,  Hardcastle  look  somewhat 
embarrassed,  Rachel  cheerfully  resumed — 
'*  Come,  come,  Sophia,  do  not  hesitate — 
thee  art  rich  and  abounding;  tell  thy 
husband  to  pay  thee,  and  place  it  to  my 
account.  I  shall  see  him  in  a  day  or  two, 
for  I  wish  greatly  to  consult  with  him  on 
my  own  affairs.  Time  flies,  fair  friend; 
so  oblige  me  with  the  money,  and  then 

Kwell." 

lophia  handed  her  the  notes. — "  If 
thirty 
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thirty  pounds  will  oblige  you,  my  deaf 
Rachel,  you  are  truly  welcome  to  it;  I 
«hall  not  consider  it  a  debt,  nor  desire 
George  to  repay  it;  still  I  really  think 
you  had  better  converse  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  your  settlement — when  will 
you  spend  the  day  with  us  for  that  pur- 
pose ?  for  I  positively  must  have  the  day" 

"  Thee  art  a  little  unconscionable,  So- 
phia; but  a  good  creature,  for  all  that 
To-morrow  we  have  dinner  company; 
but  the  day  following  I  will  certainly 
come  here,  immediately  after  breakfiist* 
And  do  pray  invite  Clara  and  her  tittle 
one;  I  shall  like  much  to  see  them."  So 
saying,  with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  a  smile  of  unclouded  gaiety,  Rachel 
bid  ferewell,  and  stepping  into  the  hired 
chaise  that  brought  her,  ordered  the  man 
to  drive  to  Mrs.  Yerbury's,  anxious  only 
to  meet  her  favourite  set,  and  dissipate 
her  thirty  pounds- 

The  set  at  Mrs.  Yerbury's  were  cert 

tainly  her  favourites ;   though,  truth  to 

sayt 
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say,  Rachel  was  equally  at  home  in  all 
companies;  could  spend  whole  nights  in 
a  card-room  without  ennui,  bear  the  suf- 
.ibcating  heat  of  a  ball-room  without  com- 
plaining, listen  to  the  loose  frivolity  of  a 
.flemi-rake,  or  the  pompous  rant  of  a  blue- 
■^ocking  conversazione,  with  a  pleased 
tountenance;  and  express  equal  rapture 
At  hearing  Kemble,  Siddons,  a  Quaker- 
preacher,  or  a  storming  democrat — any 
thing,  so  it  was  a  pursuit  to  take  her  from 
!faome,  and  Rachel  was  pleased. 

It  was  but  four  o'clock  when  Mrs. 
Thornton  arrived  at  the  house  of  her 
fiiend,  where  an  affectionate  little  country 
«rcle  were  at  that  moment  engaged  in 
ietting  forth  her  faults,  follies,  and  incon- 
sistencies, in  colours  sufficiently  glaring 
to  deter  the  rising  generation  (which, 
doubtless,  was  the  praiseworthy  aim  they 
had  in  view,  since  the  only  struggle 
seemed  who  should  say  most,  ^nd  talk 
loudest)  from  imitating  a  character  so 
a  picture  so  frightful.  But  Mrs. 
TbomtOTJ 
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Thornton   was   announced,    and   all    was  < 
hushed — or  rather,  all  was  changed,  for  ] 
Rachel  was  not  a  person  to  be  slighted :  t 
the  broad,  open  mouth,  was  now  extend^  ', 
ed  longitudinally,  the  horrorized,  upturn^  '; 
ed  eye,  was  in  an  instant  lowered,  and  as- 
sumed its  kindest,   meekest  glance,   and 
the  heightened  colour  of  spite  iind  anger 
suddenly  sunk  into  the  warm,  soft  blush 
of  joy,  at  sight  of  their  "  dear  friend"— - 
their    "  amiable    Rachel" — their    "  kind,- 
condescending  colleague" — their  "  valuaJ 
ble  adviser." 

A  little,  a  very  little  observation,  it  is 
true,  might  have  shewn  Rachel  th^ 
"  hateful  grill,  scarce  hid  beneath"  all  this 
assumption  of  kindness,  overwrought  in 
proportion  to  its  unsoundness,  had  not 
her  optic  powers,  blinded  by  self-love, 
contented  themselves  with  a  superficial 
glance;  at  present  her  only  concern  was 
— "  Shall  I  retain  the  chaise,  or  desire  it  - 
to  fetch  me  at  night?" 
.■flf'Neither,  my  dear  creature;  here  are 
ri,.;,.  half- 
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half-a-dozen  friends,  all  eager  to  set  you 
down." 

The  chaise  was  accordingly  dismissed; 
and  in  the  full  plenitude  of  her  bliss,  Ra- 
chel lent  her  aid — no,  not  that — only  her 
ear,  to  the  demolition  of  cliaracter,  the  hy- 
pocritical cant  of  self-created  Christians, 
and  the  bombastic  assumption  of  superior 
sanctity,  for  the  next  two  hours,  wlren  Mrs. 
Yerbury's  four  o'clock  dinner  was  at  last 
announced  ;  and  Mrs.  Thornton,  eased  of 
her  thirty  pounds,  as  free  from  money  as 
from  care,  found  herself  seated  at  table  op- 
posite an  elderly  gentleman,  whom  she  re- 
membered from  infancy,  but  to  whom  she 
had  of  late  been  a  total  stranger. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  little  friend,"  cried  he, 
"  then  I  do  at  last  meet  you  again  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  and  looking,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, young  and  well  as  ever." 

"  What,  friend  Cleveland,  should  sur- 
prise thee  in  this  very  natural  course  of 
things?  If  thee  hast  not  seen  me,  it  is 
because  thee  hast  not  come  either  to  my 
house. 
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house,  or  that  of  my  friends;  and  if  thee 
seest  me  look  well,  it  is  because  I  have  no 
reason  to  look  otherwise." 

"  True,  my  dear  young  friend ;  yet  the 
mother  of  almost  three  children  does  not 
always  look  v/eW,  even  when  her  sun  of 
prosperity  has  shone  brighter  than  yours ; 
and  I  have  been  constantly  at  the  house  of 
your  brother,  and  of  your  husband's  bro- 
ther, without  meeting  you  at  either." 

"  A  man's  enemies  shall  be  those  of  his 
own  household,'  thee  rememberest  was 
said  by  unerring  lips,  and,  unfortunately, 
we  have  lived  to  prove  it.  1  said  thee 
didst  not  come  to  the  house  of  my  friends, 
not  of  my  relations ;  they  are  distinct  per- 
sons." 

"  Well  done,  my  little  friend ;  a  bit  of 
the  Quaker  about  you  yet;  this  cutting' 
distinction  still  marks  your  cast.  But 
tell  me,  Mrs.  Thornton,  how  happened  it, 
that  when  you  discarded  the  dress  and 
customs  of  Quakers,  you  did  not  also  cut 
with  the  language  ?" 

*'  I  deny  , 
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^  I  deny  thy  first  assertion.  I  have  ne- 
ver discarded  any  part  of  the  Quaker ;  all 
they  have  permitted  me  to  be,  I  am ;  but 
if  in  the  acknowledged  church  of  my 
country,  I  have  found  friends  and  kindred 
deiued  by  the  people  of  my  forefathers, 
theirs  be  the  fault,  and  mine  the  advau* 
tage/' 

'^  J^ot  discarded  any  part  of  the  Qua- 
ker! why  surely  the  pretty,  primitive 
Rachel  Henderson,  is  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  fashionable  Mrs.  Thornton  ]!' 

'^  A  married  woman,  friepd  Clevefaindr 
should  dress  to  please  her  husband;  and> 
since  I  nowhere  find  nature  dressed  ia. 
sol;)er  grey  by  its  Almighty  Director,  I  am 
led  to  think  dress  cannot  be  displeasing^ 
when  guided  by  moderation — ^infact,  that 
it  makes  no  part  of  religion." 

"  There,  my  young  friend,  I  believe 
you  are  right." 

"  Certainly,"  cried  one. 

"  Without  doubt,"  added  another. 

'^  Self-denial  though  should  be  observ- 
ed," 
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ed,"  mumbled  a  third,  cramming  his 
mouth  with  a  venison  pasty. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  it  should ;  I  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  more  and  more  every  day.^ 
A  little  more  turtle-soup  if  you  please." 

"  Is  it  turtle-soup,  madam,  you  see  tlie 
necessity  of  more  and  more  daily  ?  That 
is  rather  unfortunate,  since  there  are  some 
seasons  of  the  year  when  it  cannot  be  pro- 
cured," replied  a  young  man,  archly,  as  he 
helped  the  luxurious  soup. 

"  Heard  ye  ever  the  likeo'  that?"  cried 
a  stiff  old  Scotch  antiburgher,  who,  for  the 
first  time,  had  travelled  sooth.  "  The 
carle's  clean  daft,  an  he's  no  doited  quite." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Macpherson,  you  should 
really  have  taken  an  English  teacher  for 
three  months,  before  you  came  here,  for  it 
is  asking  too  much  to  expect  one  can  un- 
derstand your  lingo,"  exclaimed  Maria, 
laughing  heartily. 

"  Hech,  sirs  !  and  a  body  wull  be  no  the 

better  for  yere  clavers,  lassie ;  an  it  were 

no  for  his  lugs,  he  wud  be  owei-  gaie  that 

dinna 
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^na  hear  the  unco  brawl  yell  be  ding- 
ing.** 

Maria  coloured  highly^  and  would  pro* 
bably  have  forgotten  the  rights  of  hospita-^ 
lity,  if  Mr.  Cleveland  had  not  called  off  her 
attention^  by  playfully  inquiring  what 
portion  of  her  heart  she  had  brought  away 
fix)m  the  gay  society  at  the  Clovers. 

'^  All  I  wished/'  replied  Maria ;  and  her 
colour  increased  rather  than  fell. 

'*  Am  I  to  understand  by  that,  fair  Ma- 
ria»  you  did  not  wish  to  bring  the  trouble- 
some toy  home  with  you  ?'* 

**  Nay,"  laughed  Maria,  with  confusion, 
**  understand  what  you  choose,  but  re- 
member I  neither  acknowledge .  hor  deny 
any  thing.*' 

**  Maria  was  quite  safe^"  said  Rachel ; 
*^  our  young  men  visitors  are  not  jonarrying 
men,  and  they  are  honest  enough  to  avow 
it ;  so  that  neither  hopes  nor  fears  disturb 
our  happy  indifference.'* 

**  I  hope  it  is  so,"  replied  theo^  gen- 
tleman, drily*  ',•■-" 

VOL.  II.  M  The 
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The  ladies  had  not  been  long  in  the 
drawing-room,  before  Mr.  Cleveland  join- 
ed them.  After  a  little  chit-chat,  in  which 
he  contrived  to  draw Rachelaside — "How," 
asked  he,  with  a  friendly  air,  "  has  Mr. 
Thornton  settled  his  troublesome  business 
Avith  your  brother?" 

"  I  believe  in  the  only  way  it  could  be 
done — by  paying  a  very  l^rge  sum  of  mo- 
ney long  ago.  But  why  didst  thee  in- 
quire?" , 
."Because,  my  dear  madam,  I  think  the 
money  never  has  been  paid,  and  that  Mr. 
Henderson  has  been  so  often  put  ofiF,  and, 
forgive  me*  Rachel,  so  often  deceived  and 
insulted  by  Thornton  and  his  friends,, that 
I  fear  he  will  now  carry  matters  to  an  ex- 
treme, that  you  will  perhaps  find  very  in- 
(;onvenient;  if  therefore  the  nw)ney>  or 
part  of  it,  could  be  raised,  it  would,  I  think, 
save  trouble." 

"  Really  I  cannot  concern  myself  with 
things  of  this  sort ;  I  have  business  enough 
of  my  own  on  my  hands.     John  has  used 
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U8  very  cruelly,  tvhfch  cannot  prosper  with 
him.  I  think  however  thee  art  mistaken^ 
£dward  has  surely  paid  him,  andthieiit- 
tomies  also/'        t   v  :j      :^   ■'.*.': 

**4  wish  I  may  be  mistaken  in  that,  and 
some  other, things,'?  ^r^ted  therold  gen- 
tlemany  in  a  tone  that  sufficientlyt  proved 
be>  thought  he  was  not.  :  -•    :     ^   : 

The^pvening  set  in  very  wet,  and  of  the 
**  half-dozen  eager  to  set  her  dowD,"rBa<^ 
chel  could  not  find  one  who  had*  not  some 
excuse,;  but.Mrs;  Yerbury  offered  a  bed ; 
and  Rachel  readily  accepting  of:  it,  cast^not 
another  thought  towards  home. 

When  the  family  sat  down  to  supper, 
an  inquiry  was  made  for  Maria. 

**  I  have  not  seen  her  for  some  time 
past,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton. 

"  Very  rude !"  said  the  mother ;  "  very 
ill  bred  indeed!  I  am  quite  ashamed  of 
her !  Inquire,  Brown,  who  has  seen  Miss 
Yerbury." 

A  message  was  brought,  the  young  lady 

M  2  was 
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was  fatigued,  and  desired  not  to  be  dis« 
turbed  that  night 

f€  Very  good,"  said  her  father,  laugh- 
ing ;  ^'  Maria  will  shew  us  she  is  indepen- 
dent. She  got  possession  this  morning  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  this  evening 
of  fine  lady  airs;  Well,  my  dear,  you 
were  married  at  her  age,  you  know;  so 
what  can  we  say? — only  hope  she  will 
rest  well" 

^'  I  shall  find  out  in  the  morning  if  she 
really  is  fatigued,  or  if  it  be  but  whims," 
returned  the  mother,  moodily. 


CHAP- 
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Mrs.  Yerbury  waa  fated  that  morning  to 
**  find  out"  more  than  she  could  readily 
iHing  herself  to  believe ;  namely,  that  her 
gay-hearted  favourite  chUd,  Maria,  had 
eloped  with  cSsptain  Elford  in  the  night  1 
leaving,  sekm  les  regies^  a  note  on  her 
dressing-table;  but  not  sehn  les  regies, 
sc^citing  pardon,  hoping  to  be  forgiven, 
and  urging  the  strength  of  her  passion — 
^o ;  Maria,  with  her  characteristic  gaiety, 
told  her  father  that  she  had  accepted  cap* 
tain  Elford,  because  she  wished  to  see 
more  of  life  than  she  should  be  likely 
with  a  quiet  hum-drum  country  husband ; 
and  had  chosen  this  method  of  becoming 
a  wife,  in  order  to  save  him  and  her  mo« 
ther  an  infinity  of  trouble  and  nonsense 
from  their  friends,  the  saints,  who  were, 

M  8  and 
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and  ever  had  been,  her  utter  abhorrence. 
She  assured  him,  that  for  once  in  her  life, 
she  had  kept  her  own  secret ;  that  not  a 
hving  soul  had  any  idea  of  what  she  was 
about  to  do ;  and  concluded  by  congratu- 
lating herself  on  the  wisdom  and  success 
of  her  schemes,  and  promising  hina  the 
pleasure  of  an  early  visit — ^probably  She 
should  cat  her  Christmas  dinner  with  him. 
■  iMr.  Yerbury  was  a  good-natured  ea^ 
man,  who  doated  on  his  children,  among 
whom  Maria  had  ever  ranked  a  favourite", 
and  had  Elford  been  a  man^  from  whmn 
any  priucipleof  honour  or  tenderness  could 
rationally  have; been  expected,  the: kind 
father  would  have  laughed  tlie  matter  oif ; 
bub  even.  Rachel  Thornton  could  not  flat- 
ter him  that  Elford  was  a  character  lof 
worth  or  principle,  though  she  hoped, 
that  now  he  would  no  longer  be  driven 
for  the  means  of  existence,-  he  would  again 
join  the  army,  and  in  the  dutjes  of  his 
profession,  lose  his  love  of  gambling,  which 
he  thought  his  only  vice. 

Mrs. 


^^H      he  thoug 

Ik- 
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■^^  Mrs.  Yerbury  scoldedi  screamed,  cried, 
liad  violent  hysteric  fits,  reproached  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Thorn  ton,  Thornton,  filford, 
and  various  otiiers ;  in  short,  did  all  that 
a  wealt,  fond,  passionate,  silly  mother, 
conceives  herself  in  duty  bound  to  do  in 
such  cases;  and  then,  worn  out  with  hec 
own  exertions,  and  a  violent  headache, 
went  to  bed,  where  her  very  kind  and 
piously-charitable  neighbours  disturbed 
her  every  half-hour,  to  declare  how  shock- 
ed they  were  at  the  wickedness  of  a  young 
creature,  so  indulged  and  beloved  as  Maria 
had  been  ;  to  throw  in  a  sly  hint  thfit  too 
much  liberty  had  been  allowed  her;  that 
the  rod  had  been  spared,  and  the  child 
spoiled;  to  hope  their  dear  friends  wOuld 
be  properly  humbled  by  this  infliction, 
and  not  again  tempt  the  chastising  hand 
of  wisdom;  and  to  wonder,  at  their  for- 
bearance in  not  turning  Mrs.  Thornton 
and  all  her  set  out  of  the  house;  though, 
to  be  sure,  they  never  would  see  or  for- 
give these  Elforda ;  and  they  may  like  to 
u  4  hear 
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hear  of  them  sometimes,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Clovers. 

"  It  is  no  small  part  of  one's  misfortune," 
said  Mr.  Ycrbury,  as  the  door  closed  on 
a  bevy  of  these  charitable  souls,  "  to  be 
under  the  dire  necessity  of  receiving  the 
visits  and  condolence  of  a  world  of  people, 
who  actually  feel  nothing  for  us,  and 
would  not  sacrifice  a  brass  button  to  res- 
cue Maria  from  all  the  evils  tiieir  sapient 
wisdom  foretells  ;  only  secure  to  them  the 
good  clieer  our  house  affords,  and  the  fa- 
mily may  sink  to  where  they  will — the 
lower  the  better ;  at  least,  not  a  hand  of 
all  these  gossips  would  be  extended  to 
serve  us." 

"  Thee  didst  not  always  think  thus, 
Charles:  but  thee  art  vexed,  and  I  am 
not  surprised  to  hear  even  thee  speak  with 
rancour  just  now,"  said  Rachel,  mildly. 

"  If  he  is  vexed,  as  well  he  might  be, 
it  is  you  have  contributed  to  his  vexation, 
not  these  kind  Christian  friends;  it  is 
your  vile  madcap  deceitful  companion  who 
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has  misled  my  poor  child,  and  broken  my^ 
heart !"  cried  Mrs.  Yerbury,  in  a  passion 
of  tears. 

Rachel's  forbearance  was  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, but  her  reply  was  prevented  by  the 
instant  interference  of  Yerbury. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  cried  he,  "  blame  not  Mrs. 
Thornton,  for  faults  not  her  own;  we 
should  have  taken  more  care  cf  our  child 
than  we  did.  However,  the  affair  may 
turn  out  better  than  people  are  willing  to 
suppose." 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  will ;  but  you  should 
not  think  unkindly  of  those  who  had  no 
concern  in  the  affair,  and  take  the  part  of 

her  who " 

"  My  dear  Sarah,"  interrupted  the  hus- 
band, "  I  will  not  hear  a  word  like  re- 
proach or  reflection  on  our  friends ;  what 
I  said  of  our  visitors  who  have  tormented 
us  this  morning,  I  always  thought.  Some- 
thing, we  know,  must  be  sacrificed  to  so- 
ciety, and  you  are  pleased  with  these 
people  ;  but  do  not  flatter  yourself,  Sarah, 
M  5  that 
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that  they  commiserate  your  loss,  or  thatj 
one  of  them  would  resign  her  tea  this 
evening  to  replace  your  child."  'f   '  " 

«Well,  I  did  think' it  unkind  of  Mrs. 
Welsted  to  say  so  triunlphantly — •  SO' 
Maria  has  ruined  herself!'  But,  to  be 
sure,  you  will  never  see  her  again.'  And 
Mrs.  Pemberton-  too;  with  her  imperti- 
nence !  wondering  how  long  the  poor  girl's 
money  would  last,  and  what  they  would 
do  then !"  '      ' 

"  There  is  a  bit  of  a  secret  in  that,  which 
not  any  of  thenl  are  up  to,  not  even  Maria 
herself,  and  of  course  not'  Elfotd,"  replied' 
Mr.  Yerbury;  "  but  it  gives  ■me- con-- 
siderable  comfort,  neither  Elford,-nor  any 
one  else,  can  touch  one  penny  of  her  for- 
tune,- -beyond  the  interest,-  and  that  is  ex- 
pressly; to  be  paid  to  herself."  n' 

"  0h,  I  am  indeed  rejoiced  to  hear  that  \ 
Bat  how  happened  It?"  exclaimed  Ra> 
chel:        '■<-  ,-u     .    ■■  .       .,    H-      .   -J 

■» -By  the  H>&8t'''natUHil<' means 'in  tiiv 

world,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thornton :  my  auiit> 

who 
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who  bequeathed  this  property,  had  for 
twenty  years  been  the  victim  of  conjugal 
miseiy — death  at  last  relieved  her ;  but 
long  ere  this,  all  that  remained  of  great 
beauty,  and  a  fine  fortune,  was  a  broken 
heart  and  worn-out  frame.  All  her  hus- 
band possessed,  even  to  plate,  linen,  and 
furniture,  he  left  to  a  mistress.  Poor  Su- 
san had  no  children,  and  my  father  gave 
her  a  home  and  kindness.  Some  year» 
after,  by  the  death  of  a  relation,  she  be- 
came  possessed  of  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
which  sum  she  left  in  trust  for  Maria,  but 
so  secured,  that  neither  Maria,  her  hus- 
band, nor  trustees,  can  dispose  of  the  prin- 
cipal. If,  therefore,  Elford  had  a  view  to 
that,  he  is  justly  disappointed;  and  if  he 
does  not  use  her  well,  Maria  will  at  all 
times  be  enabled  to  leave  him,  without 
the  dread  of  want." 

A  note  was  at  this  instant  put  into  Ra- 
chel's hand  from  Mrs.  Greyshani,  enclosing 
one  from  the  vicar  to  Mr.  Yerbury, — 
f  Here,"  said  Mr.  Yerbury,  as  he  looked 
M  6  over 
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over  it,  "  is  an  exception  to  the  remarks 
I  have  been  making.  The  excellent 
young  vicar  of  Hanby  does  not  intrude 
himself  or  his  advice,  but,  with  true 
Christian  kindness,  endeavours,  in  a  few 
words,  to  reconcile  me  to  what  he  calls 
my  children;  and  desires,  if  he  can  be 
useful  to  us,  we  will  command  him." 

"  He  may  safely  offer  that,  since  we  do 
not  belong  to  his  church,  his  parish,  or  his 
people,  and  shall  not,  of  course,  trouble 
him,"  replied  the  grieved  mother,  with  ta- 
perity. 

Mr.  Yerbury  defended  the  vicar,  con- 
trasting his  conduct  with  that  of  their 
own  favourite  minister;  and  concluded  by 
thinking  it  very  probable  he  may  soon 
become  of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  church  and 
people.  The  good  lady  lifted  up  her 
hands  and  eyes  in  astonishment,  and  not 
without  some  degree  of  horror,  wondered 
what  .^e  should  yet  live  to  see  and  hear; 
adding,  few  things  would  now  astonish' 
hw. 

Mn. 
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-  Mrs.  Greysham  hearing  that  the  only 
chaise  Hanby  could  boast,  was  engaged 
by  a  party  for  the  day,  and  concluding 
Mrs.  Yerbury  would  be  in  no  cue  to  oifer 
civilities,  sent  her  own  carriage,  with  a 
very  friendly  note  to  Rachel,  desiring  she 
would  make  use  of  it  in  any  way  she 
pleased ;  or  should  she  choose  to  remain 
longer  where  she  was,  to  return  it  with  a 
few  lines,  saying  how  they  all  were.  She 
forbore,  she  said,  adding  to  the  number 
who  would  offer  their  condolence  in  the 
first  hours  of  affliction,  but  begged  Mrs. 
Yerbury  to  consider  her  among  those 
who  really  felt  for  her  sorrows,  and  were 
sincerely  anxious  to  be  serviceable  to  her. 
Rachel  handed  Mrs.  Yerbury  the  note, 
who  having  read  it,  burst  into  a  new  fit  of 
tears,  exclaiming — "  I  must  indeed  be  a 
miserable  mother,  when  even  the  proud, 
gay  Mrs.  Greysham  thinks  me  so  !  It  is 
very  kind  however  of  her  to  think  of  me 
at  all,  for  I  have  never  shown  her  any 
attention  since  her  marriage,  they  are  all. 
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SO  gay,  and  so  proud,  and  their  pursuits 
so  very  opposite  to  .mine,  that  I  never 
thought  any  of  the  family  cared  at  ail  for 


'*■!  always  told  the^  my  dear  Sarah, 
that  ^  Clara  was  kindness  itself;  thee 
wouldst  loveiher.  dearly,  if  thee  didst  but 
know  her  intimately."        -.,/•. 

"  Ah  !  y(m  -told  me,  Rachel ! — so  yon 
told,  me  that  Elford  was  a  harmless  good 
natured  fellow,  whom  you  considered  as  a 
brother;  ah  me,  to  think  that  you;  whom- 
I  have  known  from  your  infancy,  and 
always  treated  so  Uberally,  and  so  kindly, 
thatyou  should  deceive  me  !  to  be  sur&,I 
might  have  expected  it,  when  I  knew  you 
assisted 'in'  drawing  off  my  poor  niece's 
lover,  and  your  party  in  ruining  him,  and 
sending  him  out  of  the  country— how- 
could  I  expect  to  be  better  treated  than 
others !"  ;     •        , .      -         . 

"  Why,  if  thee  believest  all  thee  sayest, 

Sarah,  thee  wast  indeed  very  culpable  in 

trusting  thy  daughter  to  her  own,  or  to 

my 
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my  guidance  ;  yet,'  for  weeks  together, 
thee  sppearedst  pleased  that  she  should 
remain  at  the  Clovers,  in  the  constant 
society  of  Elford,  and  of  many  others 
equally  gay,  fashionable,  and  fascinating." 

"  Ah,  it  is  but  too  true!  my  own  heart 
is  guileless,  and  all  my  plans  are  those  of 
benevolence;  I  am  not  fit  for  a  sinful 
world,  nor  at  all  awake  to  its  moi-al  tur- 
pitude, until  it  is  too  late!  this,  however, 
will  teach  me  a  lesson." 

"  I  hope  it  will,  Sarah,  teach  thee  to 
distrust  thyself,  and  1  hope  it  will  teach 
me-aiso,  not  to  reckon  too  certainly  on' 
those  whose  professions  of  affection  'are 
loudesti '  I  will  however  leave  tliee-  for' 
the  present ;  when  thee  r^inest  thy  can- 
dour,-<jr  thinkest  I  can  be  of  any  service 
to  thee,  I  shall  most  happily  return."    ■ 

■Rachel  rung  the  bell,  and  ordered  the 
carriage  round  ;  and  Mrs.  Yerbury,  cover- 
ing her  eyee,  lamented  her  hard  fate  most 
bitterly,  'and  wept  again  and  again  the 
deceitfulness  and  cruelty  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially 
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pecially  of  those  who  could  deceive  one 
so  confiding,  and  so  good;  but  not  the 
slightest  expression  of  sorrow  at  parting 
with  her  friend,  nor  a  word  of  invitation 
escaped  her  lips.  Rachel  could  scarcely 
believe  the  evidence  of  her  own  senses, 
she  had  been  so  accustomed  to  consider 
herself  a  welcome  guest  every  where,  but 
in  the  house  of  affliction,  sorrow,  joy,  or 
any  other  extraordinary  occurrence,  a  de^ 
sired,  nay,  almost  an  essential  partaker  of 
its  excitements;  and  nowhere  more  so, 
than  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Yerbury,  to 
whom  she  had  been  nurse,  gossip,  and 
counsellor  for  many  years ;  and  who,  in 
return,  encouraged  her  follies,  and  coun- 
tenanced her  extravagances,  her  lover,  and, 
her  husband  ;  and  now  !  to  be  almost  or- 
dered out  of  the  house !  Rachel  owed 
it  to  the  selfishness  of  continual  indul* 
gence,  that  lier  feelings  were  not  more 
deeply  lacerated ;  her  pride  was  however 
wounded,  and  "  she  shall  repent  this  &e> 
verely,"  was  her  inward  determination. 

"  What." 
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■  ■ "  What,"  cried  Mr.  Yerbury,  as  he 
came  into  the  room  when  Rachel  was 
leaving  it,  "  is  all  this  ?  whose  carriage 
have  we  waiting,  and  where  are  you 
going,  Mrs.  Thornton?" 

"  I  am  going  home,  and  the  carriage 
belongs  to  Clara  Greysham,"  replied  she, 
stiffly. 

A  glance  served  to  set  Yerbury  au 
fait  of  the  position  in  which  the  ladies 
stood;  but  Rachel  was  as  seriously  offend- 
ed as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  he,  and  all 
Mr.Yerbury's  conciliating  kindness  prov- 
ed insufficient  to  detain  her  longer.  She 
had,  she  said,  already  remained  too  long; 
the  duties  of  hospitality  required  she 
should  meet  her  guests  at  dinner,  and  she 
would  do  so ! 

"  But  we  shall  see  you  again  soon,  Mrs. 
Thornton." 

"  Whenever  I  can  be  useful  to  Sarah 
or  thee,  I  shall  cheerfully  obey  the  sum- 

Ipnsof  thy  wife;  till  then,  adieu." 
^e  day  was  so  far  spent,  that  Rachel 
^  fancied 
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fancied  she  had  nbt  time  to  go  round' hy 
the  vicarage,  or  Mount  Bank;  when,  ho*- 
ever,  she  arrived  at  home,  it  still  wanted 
an  hour  andahalf  ofdinneMime;  ^ndHa- 
chel  was  turning  over  in  Her  thoughts  the 
possibihty  of  making  a  call  in  that  time, 
when  the  screams  of  her  child  arrested 
her  attention.  It  was  an  unusual  sound, 
for  little  Fred  was  formed  in  nature's  hap- 
piert  mould.  '  Rachel  fancied  herself  an. 
exemplary  mother,  fend  hastily  rang  the 
beir  to  inquire  "what  ailed  the '  boy.-i-L 
"Why  does  not  nurse  come?  it  was  thb 
nursery  bell  I  Tung,"  asked  she  of  the 
servant  who  came. 

*'  Master  Freddy  can't  be  left,  ma'am ; 
the  doctor  is  with  him." 

"  The  doctor !  why,  what  ails  him  ?" 
"  Trying  to  walk  last  night,  ma'ara,  the 
poor  baby  fell  down,  and  broke  his  arm. 
The  doctor  siys  'tis  but  a  simple  Jracter, 
and  he  will  soon  be  well;  I'm  sure  'til 
simple  enuff  of  him  to  say  so ;  I  neva 
heard  any  body  call  a  poor  baby  a  simple 
fracter 
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'  ftacter  ^  ofore^  cause  he  had  broke  his  arm, 
a  Httle ;  dear,  nor  it  isn't  very  pretty  of 
he  to  do  BO.'?!'   :  L     ,, 

Rachel  smiled  at  the  maid's  simplicity, 
and  passed  on  to  the  nursery.  The  child 
was  now  quiet ;  and  the  surgeon  assuring 
her  that  no  serious  consequences  were  to 
be  apprehended.  Ins  mother  kissed  his 
ruby  lips,  called  him  "  her  darling  trea- 
sure," and  again  descended;      ■>  i       ■>  '    ■  ■ 

Mr.  Splinter  politely  followed  her  into 
the  drawing-room,  with — "  And  so,  ma'am, 
you  slept  at  the  Yerburys  last  night ;  a 
fine  row  this  morning  I  suppose,  ma'am?" 

Rachel  treated  the  affair  lightly,  ob- 
serving, it  was  a  foolish  proceeding ;  Mr: 
Yerbury  was  a  reasonable  man,  and  would 
have  given  his  consent  if  applied  to,  but 
the  young  folks,  she  supposed,  loved  ctffoii. 
I  The  doctor  however  knew  how  to  ar* 
range  his  questions,  so  as  to  possess  him- 
self of  all  Mrs.  Thornton  knew  or  thought 
of  the  affair ;  and  then  departed/  an  im- 
portant personage,  brim  full  of  news,  de< 
signed 
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signed  to  be  distributed  in  form  and  mea* 
sure  more  varied  than  his  nostrums,  and 
like  them,  more  sorted  to  the  fancies  (^ 
bis  patients,  than  conformed  to  strict  pro* 
priety.  -■■ 

Rachel  had  scarcely  made  her  toilette 
before  the  quick  step  of  her  husband  an- 
nounced his  approach. — "  Well !"  cried  he, 
"  what  say  the  good  souls  at  this  dashing 
step  of  their  girl's  ?  Faith,  she  was  no 
flincher,  that  ventured  from  her  father's 
protection  with  Elford !  he  bad  not  used 
to  be  over  nice  in  his  dealings  with  the 
fair  sex." 

"  Sayest  thee  so,  Edward?  why  1  always 
fancied  Elford  very  correct  that  way  :  I 
am  sure  he  always  behaved  well,  and 
never  even  ventured  a  free  joke  here." 

"  No,  my  pretty  simpleton,  he  did  not, 
because  he  knew  that  whatever  may  be  my 
own  faults,  no  female  under  my  roof  shall 
be  insulted ;  and  that  the  first  man  who 
wounds  the  delicacy  of  my  wife,  shall 
pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his  folly." 

"And 
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"  And  yet,  Edward,  thee  hast  not  heen 
very  choice  in  thy  own  introductions." 

"  I  have  been  obUged,  my  dear,  to  yield 
to  circumstances ;  you  cannot  conceive 
half  the  magnitude  of  my  difficulties, 
these  cursed  minions  of  the  law  for  ever 
at  my  heels ;  faith,  I  believe  I  must  run 
away  with  some  girl,  who  can  command 
twelve  thousand  myself!  or  twelve  thou- 
sand to  one.  We  must  all  run  for  our 
liberty !" 

"  Dost  thee  expect  any  thing  from  El- 
ford,"  asked  Rachel,  with  a  countenance 
of  unmoved  serenity. 

"The  devil  a  bit,"  replied  he,  testily; 
"  if  Elford  gives  the  chit  his  name,  he 
will  think  he  has  made  sacrifice  sufficient; 
besides,  there  are  enow  to  catch  and  di- 
vide that  spoil  without  Ned." 

"  They  will  he  disappointed  then,  for 
not  one  of  them,  nor  Elford  himself,  can 
touch  it." 

An  exclamation  from  Thornton  called 

for  all  the  explanation  Rachel  could  give. 

Thornton 
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Thornton  heard  it  with  unfeigned  amaze- 
mentjand  with  unfeigned  sorrow  regretted- 
the  circumstance. — "  If,"  said  h^  "this 
becomes  known,  she  will  inevitably  return 
to  her  saintly'  parents,  Miss  Yerbury  ;  and 
perhaps  even  that  would  be  better  than 
the  life  of  misery  slie  will  lead  with  a  de- 
bauched  Ubertine,  gambling  swindler,  and 
such  is  Elford!" 

"  Yet,  Kdward,  he  was  thy  friend." 
"  No  reproaches,  Rachel;  a  pistol  wiU^ 
soon  end  this  entanglement,  and  then  you 
must  try  to  do  better;  we  have  but  little 
to  reproach  eacli  other  with  ;  if  I  have  done 
■wrong,  you  have  not  done  right  ;>  but  you 
were  my  fate,  my  girl,  and  I  was  yours ; 
a  bad  fate  to  both !  well,  never  mind,  the 
drama  will  soon  be  over." 

Loud  and  repeated  knocks,  and  ringing 
at  the  house  bell,  cut  short  this  nmtri- 
monial  colloquy.  Rachel  thought  him 
worse  than  usual,  and  when  saying  sOj  to 
a  lady  in  the  evening,  the  lady  repliedr- 
"If  he  were  ten  times  worse,  you  could 
not 
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not  leave  him;  lie  is  the  father  of  your 
children,  and  yau  must  bear  with; him" 

j^chel  thought — "  If  he  were  to  go 
of  himself  though,  I  would  never  recall 
him ;  my  own  jointure  is  three  hundred  a 
year,  and  if  he  were  gone,  all  my  friends 
would  help  me,  so  that  I  should  he  com- 
fortable ejiough,  Emily  will, remain  with 
them,  and  this  thing,  why  perhaps  it  will 
die,  and  if  it  does,  I  am  sure  so  be  it." 

"  A,  penny  for  your  thoughts,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Thornton,"  cried  young  Moystop, 
from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  as  he 
d^lt  his  cards.  ■  ■     ,    ■    . 

,  "  It  would  he  picking  thy  pocket,  Ed- 
ward Moyston,  to  accept  thy  bet ;  fox  nay 
thoughts,  if  known,  would  not  be  worth 
a  single  trump  to  thee."  . 

"  There. you  are  unquestionably  wrong, 
my  fair  friend ;  you  were  calculating  on 
the  probable  time  it  will  take  Elford  to 
spend  Maria's  twelve  thousand  pounds : 
now  as  this  game  is  young,  it  would  be 
worth  more  than  a  trump  to  me.  to  know 
what  you  think," 

What 
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"  What  will  thee  give  Me  to  tell  thee 
to  an  hour  how  long  it  will  occupy  Elford 
to  waste  every  sixpence  he  will  get  with 
Maria  ?" 

"  Can  you  tell  that  ?  Egad  !  I'll  give 
you  a  cool  hundred  for  your  information; 
for  Elford  owes  me  something  considerable, 
for  which  I  won't  press  until  toward  the 
last." 

"  Thee  wilt  be  in  good  time,  Edward, 
and  I  will  not  take  the  money  until  thee 
art  paid.  Elford  can  never  touch  one 
penny  beyond  the  interest  of  his  wife's 
fortune,  and  not  that  even,  but  through 
her  hands ;  and  this  decree  no  deed  or  will 
of  her  own  can  alter." 

The  cards  fell  from  Moyston's  hand, 
although  only  the  odd  trick  was  wanting 
to  secure  him  a  double;  with  open  eyes 
and  quivering  lips  he  exclaimed — "  If 
that  be  true,  why  then  I  am  done  upT- 
and  the  Clovers,  Ned  Thornton,  your 
Clovers  must  go  to  the  devil !" 
END  OP  VOL.  II. 


